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THSaiSTCNRY 

THE HACEBONIANS. 

CHAPTER L 
THE VBYBICAL BISTORT OF 1IACE]K)KIA. 

The ancient name of Macedonia was «£inath]a, but tlia 
time and cause of the appellation bein^ changed are uiycBO>wn. 
Some authoia imagine that itieceived that denomination from 
king Macedo, a descendant from Deucalion, while odiera 
affirm that it is derived by an easy mutation of M3rgdonia| 
the name of one of its pro\rince& The latter appears to be 
the most probable, for the apace intervening oetween the 
ran^fe of Mount Hsmus, which separated Thrace and Mace- 
donia from northern Europe, and me Cambanian mountains, 
which divided Macedonia from TbessaJUr, was, during a kmg 
succession of ages, distinguished by dirorent appeOationSj ac- 
cording as the barbarous nations that iofhabited tbose legioDS 
rose into temporary eminence. Tbus, Livy sa^ that Paionia 
was mice the general name of Macedonia ; whicn Aame afiei^ 
wards became peculiar to a people near Mount Scopus. If the 
inhabitants of the district of Mygdonia, therefore, at any period 
became masters, they might luive given the name of Macedo- 
nia to the whole country. 

Some modem authors have atlemftited le decive Ihe Mame 
of the Chittim raentieoed in the Old TeAament <Gen. x. 4^ 
Numb. xxiv. 5^4 : Isa. xxiti. 1. iQ;:J^t, ii 1^; E2ek xmL 
6 ; Dan. xi. 30.) mnn Macedonia. This appears to have arisen 
from the description of the country inhabited hy the Kittim, 
which is supposed to answer to Macedoada, and from the lact 
that Aleacander the Great is sai^ to eome " out nf the land of 
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Chettim " and that Peraeus ia called king of •the Cituna, in 
the book of Maccabeea. The term Chittim, however, as men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, appears to be a name of more 
ample signification, and applied to thf isles and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, like our Levant, in an indefinite sense. The 
restriction put upon it by dififerent authors, seems to corrobo- 
rate this explanation. Thus, Josenhus makes it Cyprus ; the 
Maccabees, Macedonia; the Vulgate, Italy* Bocnart and 
Shuckford, the islands around Italy, particularly Corsica ; and 
Jerome ascribes it to the islands of the Ionian and ^gean 
Sea. Any of these places may be included in the larger 
accentation of the term Chittim. 

The boundaries o( Macedonia varied at different times. In 
its most flourishing state, its limits, on the north, were the 
river Strymon and the Scardian branch of Mount Haemus ; 
on the east, the Mgean Sea ; on the south, the Cambanian 
mountains ] and on the west^ the Adriatic. At this period, it 
was said to contain 150 nations; a number which will not 
appear exaggerated when it is considered that each of its 
cities and towns were re^rded as an independent state. 

The most important divisions of Macedonia were Mygdo- 

nia, Bottiea, Pieria, Elimea, Stymphalia, Orestes, I 

Eordia, .^Smathia, Psonia, Chalcidice, Ainphaxitis, ] 
nia, and Sintici«^ 

mroDONiA. 

This district was situated on the Thermaic Bay, and it was 
separated from Bottiaea by the river Axius. Originally it 
was occupied by the Edones, a Thraciah people, who were ex- 
pelled thence by the Temenidee. Either in or near Mygdo- 
nia, was the lake Bolbe, the modern Betchit, which Dr. CJlarke 
describes ai being about twelve miles in length, and from six 
to eight in breadth. 

BOTTLBA. 

Botti«a was bounded on the east by the Axius ; cm the 
west, bv the united mouth of the Haliacmon ; and on the 
north, by ^Slmathia. Larcher says, that the Bottissans were 
of AUiown origin, and, according to Aristotle, from those 
.afatldren whom the Athenians sent to Minos, in Crete, bv 
way of tribute. These children grew old^ in that island, 
gaining ibHr )iye|ihpp4 by tb<^ labour of their hands. The 
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Cretans, ia compliance with the same tow, sent to Delphi the 
&8t-fruits of their citizens, to whom they added these de- 
scendants of the Athenians. As they could not subsist there^ 
they went to Italy, and established themselves in lapygia, {roai 
whence they went to Thrace, where they took the name of 
Bottiseans. 

PXBRU. 

According to Strabo, Pieria was bounded on the soath by 
Dium. In mor6 ancient times, however, the name was pro- 
bably applied to all the country between Macedonia and the ' 
Peneus. In Grecian mythology, it is celebrated as the first teat 
of the muses, either because tney came from that district, or 
because they were supposed by some to be the daughters of 
Pierus, a king of Macedonia. 



This district lay to the west of Pieria, in the vaUey of 
Haliacmon. Its inhabitants, who were called Elimiots, in 
the days of Thucydides, were subjiect to the Macedonian 
monarchs, but were governed by their own princes. Livy 
says, that there was a road from thence to Thessaly, and an- 
other to iBtoiia, over the Oambanian mountains. 



STniPHALU. 

The district of Stymphalia was to the south-west of Elimea. 
It was annexed to Mac^onia on the conquest of Perseus bf 
the Romans. 

ORESTES. 

This was a small inland district, north-west of Elimea 
Some suppose that it took its name from the son of Agamem- 
non, who is said to have settled there after the murder of h^ 
mother. MuUer remarks, that it more probably derived its 
name from the mountainous nature of fte country, ores s^g* 
nifying mountain in the Greek. The inhabitants of Orertes 
were originally independent of the Macedonian monarchs, 
but they were eventually compelled' to submit to their 
authority. 
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LYMCUA 

The country of Lyncus lay to the north of OreMs, and it 
was surrounded by mountains on all sides. Thueydid^s says, 
that, during the early |)art of the Pelopoimesian war, the in- 
habitants were governed by an indej^ndetit prixice, ttamed 
Arrhibeus. 

SOftlOA. 

Eordia was bituated in the ydley of the Lydks^ east of 
Lyneus, and north of Elimea. According to Thucydkles, 
tbie Eordians wei« driven from their country by the Tame- 
nidtt, whence they settled about Physca^ pYopably in Mygdo- 
nia. Their countryi however, still retemed their name. 

JSKATSIA. 



The name of this r^on, as^befote observed, was anciently 
the name by which Macedonia was called. It lay north of 
Bottimi, and. like Eordia, in the valley of the Lydias. It 
stretched itself to the Sinus Thetmaicus, cfr, to it is now called, 
the Gulf of Salonichi 

t^iEONlA. 

This district Ivas in the northeim part of Macedonia. It 
was inhabited by various tribes of PsBonians, the principal of 
which were the Pelagoniana, and the Agrians, tne la&r of 
whom lived near the sources of the Strymon. 

OHAJUOI&IOfi. 

Chalcidice was a peninsula, between the Thermaic and 

Strvmonic Ghilfs. It was so called from the Chalcidians of 

EuKxea, who formed settlements there at a remote period. 

^The penifisula of Chalcidice comprised three smaUpemnsulas 

. in the south : namely, Pallene, situated between the Thermaic 

. and Toronaic Oulis : Sithonia, between the Toronaic and 

Singitic Gulfs : and Act6, or Athos, between the Bingitic and 

. Strymonic Gul&. 

FELAGONU. 

This district bordered on Mount Hemus, north-west of the 
region of Edonia, on the confines of which flowed Ae river 
Strymon. , 
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AMPHAXXnS. 

The region of Amphazitis lay noidi'eut of iTkinthiHi 
bordering the Thermaic Golf. 

sornoA. 

The inland country 6[ Sintiea hy north to the ngion fi 
Lyneus, inhabited by the Lyncesd. 

According to M. de Lisle's map of Greece, Macedonia lies 
between the 40"^ and 42^ of nortk kttitade, and the 37^ and 
42? of the same longitude. According to this map, also, it 
^is about 160 miles from north to south, aAd about 2i20 from 
east to west The form of the country is very irreguhr, but 
its situaticm is excellent, beinff washed on tne east by die 
iBgean, and on the west by the lotaian Seas, which afford 
many noUe bays and ezceflent harbours. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The most remarkable mountains of Macedonia, were the 
ficandian, and other branches from the chain of Hiemus, or 
the BalkE^n, Pang«eus, Athos and Olympus. The three 
latter chiefly dematid notice from their celebrihr in histonr. 

Pangaus. — This mountain was anciently called Mons Cara- 
minus. It joined Mount Rhodqte, near the sources of the 
river Nestus, and was inhabited hf four different nations ; 
nations which Megabyzus, the Persian general, with all bis 
numerous forces, could not subdtie. It was on diifi mountain 
that Lycurgus, a Thracian king, w&s torn to pieces ; and 
ancient poets say that Orpheus Sat thereOn, and called the at- 
tention of animate and inanimate nature to his song. 



> He sat alone: 



The lecka wer6 mov'd to pity Widi hit moaa ; 
Trees bent their heads to hear him sinff his wrongs; 
Fieioe tigors cnMwh'd arouiid, and Idrd tMr ItMnmg tongues." 

ViaaiL'i Oeoroics. 

Herodotuis says, that Pangaeus abounded in gold and silver 
mines. 

Acte^ or Aihos, — ^^The mountain of Act6, or Athos, is thus 
described by Pococke: "We embarked at Lemnos, and 
landed at Monte Santo, as it is called by the Europeans ; it 

VOL. IV. 2 
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is the ancient Mount Athos in Macedonia, now called both by 
Greeks and Ti^rks, Haion Oros, the * Holy Mountain/ by- 
reason that there are so many convents on it, to which the 
whole mountain belongs. It is a promontory which extends 
almost directly from north to south, being jomed to the con- 
tinent by a neck of land about a mile wide, through which 
some historians say, that Xerxes cut a channel, in order to 
carry his army a snorter way by water from one bay to the 
other, which seems very impr^ble, nor did I see any sign 
of such a work. The bay of Contessa, to the north of this 
neck of land, was called by the ancients Strymonicus, to the 
south of the bay of Monte Santo, anciently called Singiticus, 
and by the Greeks at this day, Amouliane, from an island of 
that name to the bottom of it, between which and the gulf, 
of Salonica, is the bay of ILua Mamma, called by the an* 
cients Toroniens. The northern cape of this promontory is 
called Cape Laura, and is the promontory Nymphoeum of 
the ancients ; and the cape of Mbnte Santo seems to be the 
proE^ontory Acrathos ; over the former .is the highest summit 
of Mount Athos, all the other parts of it, though hilly, being 
low in com^ison of it. It is a very steep, rocky height, 
covered with pine trees. If we suppose the perpendicular 
height of it to oe four miles from the sea, (though I think it 
cannot be so much,) it may be easily accounted, if its shadow 
could reach to Lemnos, which, they say, is eighty miles dis- 
tant, though I believe it is not above sixty." 

The passage which Herodotus says that Xerxes cut through 
' Mount Athos, is justly considered by this traveller to be erro- 
neous.* The promontory was no more than two hundred 
miles from Athens ; and yet he is said to have employed a 
number of men three years, before crossing the Hellespont, 
in separating it from the continent, and in making a canal for 
his snipping. No mention of such a work is made by any 
other writer, and ncT traces of it have been met with by any 

• JuTenal ezpoies this romiAitie tale with othen told eoDoeming XerXM. 
Henys, 

"Old Greece a tale of Athoe would make oat 
Cut from the continent and sailed about ; 
Seas hid with natief , chariots passing o'er 
The channel on a bridge from shore to shore : • 
Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drunk at an army's dinner to the lees ; 
With a lonfj^ legend of romantic things, 
Which in his cups the bowsy poet lings*" 

ifiirpBN'B Jmraif At* 
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modem traveller. The work, however, alluded to, i»a canal 
behind the -mountain, or through the isthmus which joined it 
to the continent of Macedonia, about a mile and a half in 
len^fth, and broad enough only to let two gallies go abreast 
This was no extraordinary labour ; in our days, indeed, it 
would appear insignificant, if compared with the mighty 
achievements of enterprise carried forward on every hand. 

Plutarch and Pliny say that Mount Athos is so high, as to 
project its shade, when the sun ia in the summer* solstice, on 
the market-nlace of the city Myrrhina, in the island of Lem- 
nos. On tnis account, it is said, that the inhabitants of this 
city erected a brazen calf at the termination of the shadow, on 
which was inscribed this monostich : 

Half Lemnos' calf doth Athos' shadow hide. 

The height of Mount Athos, as taken barometrically by 
captain Grautier, and which may be deemed correct, is 677o 
English feet 

Accotdinff to Plutarch, a man named Stesicrates proposed 
to convert Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander th^ Great 
This would have been in circumference no less than 120 
miles, and ten miles in ascent. The left arm of Alexander 
was to t>e the base of a city, capable of containing ten thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and the right arm was to hold an urn, 
from which a river was to emptv itself into the sea. Alex- 
ander discouraged the project ; out it afibrds an evidence of 
the grand ideas which tne ancients entertained on subjects of 
architecture. 

Oljfmpus.-r-Wigh. as Mount Athos is, the mountain of Olym- 
pus exceeds it Herodotus says, that it was seen hy Xerxes 
from Therms. The ancients, indeed, supposed that it touched 
the heavens with its top ; from which circumstance, they have 
placed the residence ot the gods there, and have made it the 
court of Jupiter. Thus Homer says — 

Twelve days were past, and now the dawning light 
The godfl had summoned to the Oljrmnan height: 
Jove, first ascending from the watery oowen, 
Leads the long order of ethereal powers. 
When, like the morning mist in early day, 
Rose from the flood the daughter of the sea ; 
And to the seats divine her flight addressed. 
There, far apart, and high above the rest, 
The Thunderer sat: where old Olympus shrouds 
His hundred heads in heaven, and praps the cloud*. 
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According to the notion of the p6M, also, there Wfts no 
wind, rain, or clouds, bat an eternal ipring on Olympus. 
With the Greeks, it exceeded every other mountain in Greece 
both for height, massiness, and grandeur, as we kam fHun 
Orid; 

There Oma, Pelion, Othiyt, Pindua, all, 
To the fair ravisher a booty fldl ; 
The tribute of their Terdure ahe coDeeta, 
Nor proud Olympus' height his plants proleets. 

By the same writer, the giants are fabled to have made 
Olympus the highest step of the ladder by which they endea- 
vourea to scale the abode of the immortals. 

Nor were the gods themaelvei mere safe above; 
Against beleaguered heayen the giants more. 
Hills piled on hUls. on mountains mountains lio^ 
To make their mad Approaches to the sky : 
TiH Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
To avenge with Uiunder their audacious crime. 

From its magnificence, this mountain has obtained the epi- 
thets of the broad Olympus, and the many-iapved Olympus : 
from the circumstance of its summits being <Hten enTelopea 
with dense clouds, the cloudy Olympus ; and from the reflec- 
tion of the snow on its lofty peaks, rising into a dark blue 
sky, far beyond the belt of mist that hangs on its side, the 
shining or bright Olympus. It is now called Elimbo, in 
Romaic, and Samavat Eski, or the Oslestial House, in 
Turkish. 

The height of Olympus is very gf eat, but not so great as 
was imagined by the ancients. As to the notion of its being 
beyond the second region of the atir, it may be attributed to 
the fact, that lettets traced on the ashes of the lAar of Jupiter, 
remained a long time undefaced. This altitf stood on the 
very summit of Olympus, and the god was worshipped by 
the superstitious Greeks with peculiar devotion. The moun- 
tain is indeed well calculated^ to impress the beholder with 
reverential feelings, and to lead the mind to the only true 
GJod. Dr. Clatke, speaking of it, says — " Towards the south- 
east, and rather behind our route, as we journeyed towards 
Tempe, appeared Mount Pelion. But the view of Olympus 
engrossed our particular attention, owing to the prodigious 
grandeur into which its vast masses were disposed. We had 
never beheld a scene of bolder outline. In this grand pros- 
pect, the only diminutive objects were the distant herds of 
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cattle, raamg in detadied gronpSjOn the plain tn the foae^ 
gtoami. All the zeet consuted of parts of sueh magnitude^ 
that, In tkeir contemplation, animated nature is forgotten. 
We think only of that Being who is represented in the im- 
mensity of his works, and thereby indulge the same feelings 
which first induced die benighted heathens to consider the 
tops of their momitains as habitations of the most high Grod ." 
According to the philosopher Xenagoras, who attempted 
te measure Olympus, the height^of the mountain is about 7000 
J^ngiish feet A French geometrician, howerer, says that it 
is no more than 6512 feet But in these measurements, no 
mention is made of a fixed base, to enable the reader to judge 
of the accuracy of the calculations. Snow is said to he on 
certain parts of 4^ mountain during the whole year. The 
ascent to its utmost top is practicable in the summer season. 
Near the top is a snudl Greek chapel, where Berrioe is pw- 
formed once a year; a remarkable contrast to the ancient 
mythology of tiie spot. On the eastern side is the monastory 
of St Konysius, the highest habitation on the moniftain. 
The Tiyer Peneus^ one j^ the most tmnsparent gen^e, and 
beaiitifu'l streafQS m the universe, washes the tooi of Olyni- 
pus, dividing it from Ossa, and making a multitude of small 
islands, coyered widi shady trees, and adorned with magni- 
ficent temples, grottoes, and other statdy buildinrs. The 
. best view of Olympus is from the plain of PeUa to &e north, 
or from the city of Salonichi, where its magnitude is so vast, 
as to fill all the view towaids the western side of the Gulf 
of Then^CB, and to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with the 
mdianee fiefleoted from its snow-dad summit Although 
fi%-fiye nnles .di8tant,so raormous is its sise as te appear 
ckoe at hand. The base and sides ef the mountaio are 
oo^red wiih tlnck woods of oak, chestnut, beech, and plane- 
tfee, and the aodivities are clothed with Istrge pine forests, 
wheape it is denominated by Horace, Shadowy Olympus, and 
by B^neee^ jE^^4>earin^ <!%mpus. 

KIVER9. 

in» Biiadfal riven i]!* . Macedonia, are the Panyasus, 
Apsus, Laus, and O^ydnas, which ifell into the Adriatic : 
and the Haliacmon, Engon, Axius, and Strymon, which fall 
«into the .^Sgean Sea: none of these, however, demand par- 
ticular notice, except the 
Strfmon, — This river is very celebrated in classical story, i 
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There are few, indeed, of the ancient writers who do not 
make mention of jt in their pages. Thas Virgil makes 
Orpheus sit upon its margin as he lamented his lost Eu- 
ryoice. 

So dofe in poplar shades, her children gone, 

The mother-nightingale laments alone, . 

Whose nest some prying churl had found, and thence, 

Bj stealth convejed the unfeathered innocence. 

At the present day, the Strymon is called, at that part where 
it empties itself into the .^E^ean, Golfi di Contessa. Accord- 
. ing to the poets, a great number of cranes resorted to its mar- 
gin in the summer time. 

The Strymon rises in Thrace, and rolling with a rapid 
stream almost due south, after a course of seventy miles, it 
enters that bay which from it was called the Strymonic, by 
two broad and deep mouths. 

Besides these nvers, there are other smaller streams in 
Macedonia, as the Chidorus, Lydias, Astrsus, Pontus, etc. 
There are also many lakes formed by the overflowing of the 
Strymon, and the junction of the rivers Axius and Erigon. 
Near the Candavian mountains, moreover, is a celebrated 
lake, called the Liake of Prespa, and there are two others ; 
one in the province of Mygdonia, and one near the ancient 
city of Heraclia Sintica. 

CLIBIATE, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

The air of Macedonia is, generally speakings, salubrious, 
and conducive to longevity. The soil is very IruitfuL An- 
ciently, on the sea-coast especially, it produced a rich abund- 
ance of corn, wine, and oil. The principal riches of the 
country, however, were its mines. Most of its mountains 
abounded with mineral treasures, whence the Athenians 
coveted, and fought for its possession. It is said, and his his- 
tory testifies in part to the assertion, that Philip obtained th6 
empire of Greece by means of his j^old. 

Macedonia was celebrated in ancient times for an excellent 
breed of horses, to which the inhabitants naid great attention, 
33,000 being kept in the royal stud at Pella. 



CHAPTER II. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MACEDONIA. 



Thb various districts of the country of Macedonia contained 
a great number of cities and towns. Among them stands 
conspicaously the ancient Therms, afterwards called 

THESSALONICAy 

Vy Cassander, in honour of his wife, daughter of king Philip. 

Thessalonica was situated on the slope of a mountain at 
the bottom of the Thermaic Gulf It still is a town of con- 
siderable importance, under the abridged name of Salonica, 
of which Dr. Clarke gives the following description. 

^ The walls of Salonica give a very remarkable appear- 
ance to the town, and cause it to be seen at a great distance, 
being white-washed ; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
they are also painted. They extend in a semicircular manner 
from the sea, enclosing the whole of the buildings within a 
peribolus^ or circuit of five or six miles ; but a ^reat part of 
the space withia the walls is void. It is one of the few re- 
maining cities which has preserved the ancient form of its for- 
tifications ; the mural turrets yet standing, and the walls that 
support them being entire. Their antiquity is perhaps un- 
known j for although they have heea ascribed to the Greek 
toiperors, it is very evident that they were constructed in two 
distinct periods of time ; the old Cyclopean masonry remain- 
ing in the lower parts of them, surmounted by an upper struc- 
ture of brickwork. The latter part only may properly be re- 
ferred to the time of the Greek emperors, being also charac- 
terized by the method of building, which then became very 
general, of mixing broken columns and fragments of the 
early Grecian architecture and sculpture confiisedly among 
the work. like all the ancient and modern cities oi Greece, 
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its wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the beau- 
ty of its external appearance, rising in a theatrical form upon 
the side of a hill, surrounded with plantations of Cyprus and 
other evergreens and shrubs. The houses are generally 
built pf unbumed bricks, and for the most part they are little 
better than so many hovels. The citadel stands in the higher 
part of the semicircular r^n^e froip the shore, and there is a 
bastion, with a battery, at either extremity towards the sea, 
but no fosse on the outside of the walls." 

There are many magnificent ruins of antiquity at Salonica. 
Among these m^y be mumemled, a citadd, or caMle, .which 
is the old Greek citadel, or Acropolis ; a triumphal arch of 
Marcus Aurelius ; the colossal torso of a female statue, sup- 
posed to be that of the wife of Caasander ; a triumdbd arch 
(tf Augustus ; another of Constantine ; a rotunda built after 
the manner of the pantheon at Borne ; an ancient temple of 
the Thermeean Venus ; the ancient church of St. Sophia, cor- 
responding with the cathedral church of that name at Coh-^ 
stantinonle ; a magnificent Corinthian propylcDum of a large 
enclosea sdacb, supposed to have been the hippodrpme ; a tu- 
mulus without the walls of the city ; inany snails of ancient 
columns; imd several marble sor<H, which are now used as 
cisterns. 

The ancient imponance of Thessalonica may be gathered 
from 8t. 'Paul's first epjstle to the T^eesalonianis, cw. i. 8, 
wh^re the apostle /speaks of the faith of the ThessaloniaQa 
being ^'ispread abroad ;'' liypon which Orptii^t remarks, that 
many merchants .traded from Tbessalonica to all parts of 
Greece ; whence they had movfi than usually favourable op- 
portunities of making known their own cc»?Lyersi(m, and oif 
promttlgating the .truths of the gospel. Christianity flour- 
ished e^te^eecungiy in Tbessajbnica, in the days of Uie apostb 
Paulras maybe fiie^m&i io his two epidtles addressed to the 
Thessalon^ns. 

At the pras^ day, the corn, cott<«i, wod, bees' wa^ and 
silk of all m^f^miSLfiX^ exported §-oqi Salonica, w:hich is a 
proof ;of ^e .^dvftnlagee of is sjtiialiotn. It is the sea^t of a 
pMbfty wpd^ ia /Very h?^ pop\tl«tion. A considerable per- 
tiou^ tWs jiopii^tion.wjwiets of Jews, jand Dx. Clarke con- 
ceives ihe >Cftn^rfioe fcom .^e two.epi^les to the Thessalonians, 
a^ from ^ ^^ of A^ Apofstl^? ^t the Jetws in the time 
of St JM .weir^ similajr to itbose he found ^ere when he 
vjp^.t^,0i^illljth«}iqgSUN9ingi>f>l^ P9^9eftt ^otury. 
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PELIkA* 

This city was aneiently eadled BurgdMs^ or BmlonuA. ^It 

was situated at the moutn of the river Actiui, iB die dirtrict 
of BottisBa. It is rendered fiunoos by its being the {>kce at 
which Philip was ectucated, and the birth-place of AlexaiMler, 
and also for having in its neighbourhood the tonib ai Euri- 
pides, the Ghrecian tragic poet. . The town was greatly en- 
larged and beautified by Philip, traces of which may stiU be 
seen at Alakilesseh, with whicn it is identified. 

niEwiai, 

Berea was about thirty-five miles west of Thessalonica. It 
is said to have been built by Macedo, who gave it the name 
of his daughter Berea. In the Acts of the Apostles, St Paul 
speaks highly of die Bereans. They received the gospel 
'^with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so," Acts zviL 1 1 ; a noble 
example for mankind to follow in all generadons. 

FYDNA. 

This city was situated between the fnouth of th« rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydius, in the district of Pieria. It was 
called Cydna by some writers, and Citron by others. At the 
present day, it is known by the name of Kidros. It was for 
some time in the possession of the Athenians, but it was after- 
wards taken by Philip and given to Olynthus. It was in this 
city that Cassander massacred Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, with his wife Roxana, and his son Alexan- 
der ^gus. The &mous victory, also, which Paulus JEmi- 
Uus gained over Perseus was fought in the vicinity of this 
city. 

EDESSA. 

Edessa, anciently called ^gsea, was situated in the dis^ 
trict of .^Imathia, on the Via Egnatia, thirty miles west of 
Pella. In the earliest ages, it was the capital of the Mac^b- 
nian kingdom ; and when it had ceased to be the royal resi* 
dence, it ^continued to be the burial place of the Macedonian 
kings. In the days of Livy, it was a city of considetable 
note. 
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FOnDiEA. 

This city, subsequently called Cassandria, from Cassander, 
stood on the narrow isthmus connecting the peninsula of Pal* 
lene with the main land. It has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes. It was founded by the Corinthians, but afler the Per- 
sian war it was subjected to the Athenians. Potidsa re- 
volted from the Athenians, and sustained a two years' siege 
before it was retaekn. An Athenian colony afterwards occu- 
pied the town, which became subject to Philip of Macedonia, 
to whose power it finally yielded. The town still retains the 
name of Cassandria; but it possesses no celebrity beyond 
that which the page of history miparts to its name. 

OLTNTHUS. 

The important town of Olynthus stood at the head of the 
Toronaic gulf It was founded by the Chalcidians and Ere- 
trians of flubcea. When Xerxes invaded Greece, it was in 
the hands of the Bottisei; but Artabazus suspecting their 
fidelity, took it from them and gave it to the Chalcidians. 
Afterwards, Olynthus fell under me power of the Athenians, 
but it revolted from th^ at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and secured its independence, from which, 
time it became the most important of the Chalcidian towns. 
Subsequently, it became subject to the LacedsBmonians : but 
after the Spartan supremacy had been destroyed by the con- 
quests of Epaminondas, it again recovered its independence. 
Finally, however, after a severe struggle, Olynthus was taken 
and destroyed by Philip, he being jealous oi the power of the 
Olynthians. 

AFOLLONIA. 

ApoUonia was situated on the river Laus, in the peninsula 
of Chalcidice. It was a colony of the Corinthians, and also of 
the Corcyreans. At an early period, it was called Gylace, 
from a Corinthian of that name. It was a flourishing town 
under the Macedonian sway, but when it fell into the hands • 
of the Romans, it became very celebrated ; many persons 
being induced to settle there on account of its delightful situ- 
ation. 

There were three places of this name in Macedonia,. but 
the most important is that described. The history of this 
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town ia often confounded with the Apollonia visited hv St 
Paul. The latter was a place of little note on the road nrom 
Amphipolis to Thessalonica. in connection with which it is 
mentioned, Acts ztil 1. 

EFIDAUNUS. 

Cnidaxnnos, a maritime city of Macedonia, among the 
Taulantii, was a colony of the Corcyreans, founded by Pha- 
lius of Corinth, who is said to have descended from Hercules. 
It was situated on the coast of Albania, in a peninsula which 
projects into the Adriatic, forming the southern boundary of 
' the gulf of Dium. • Epidamnus underwent a long chapter of 
vicissitudes, imder the Corcyrean, Corinthian, and Macedo- 
nian sway, and it eventually fell under the power of the Ro- 
mans, when its name was changed to Dyrrachium, from the 
conception that the former name was ominous. At the present 
day, it is called Durazzo, and is included in the pachalic of 
Skutari, near the borders of that of Berat. It carries on 
some .trade by sea in the ex^rtation of corn, which grows in 
abundance in the neighbouring plains. Its population is near 
5000, and it has a Greek bishop. 

AMPHIPOUS. 

This town stood at the mouth of the river Strymon, which 
passed on each side of it, whence its name is derived. Ori- 
ginally, it was called Ennea Hodoi, " the nine ways," and be- 
longed to the Edonians, a people of Thrace. It was enlarged 
and fortified by the Athenians, who took it about 437 b. c. 
During the Peloponnesian w^r, the town was taken by the 
Lacedaemonians, and at a later date it submitted to the power 
of Philip of Macedonia. 

Amnhipolis was one of the most important to^vns under the 
control of the Macedonian empire. It has, however, been 
now long in ruins, and a village of about one hundred houses, 
called Jeni Keui, inhabited by Turks and Gceeks, occupies 
part of its site, M. Cousinery, French consul at Salonichi, 
found some traces of the town wall, some remains of sculp- 
ture, and a curious Greek inscription of a decree of banish- 
ment ap^ainst two citizens, at Amphipolis. Some medals, also, 
are still found on its site. 

Amphipolis is mentioned in the Acts of the Ap^ostles as one 
of the places through which St. Paul passed to Thessalonica, 
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AiapiipohA was ofi the direct road to that city from Phili|i{Ki, 
Acts zvii. 1. 

The abote are all the principal towtis 6f t<rhich any de- 
tailed account can be ffiyen. There were others of some note, 
concerning which litde is known. Among these may be 
enumerate the town of Ichne, celebrated for an ancient 
temple ; the town of Dium, at the foot of Olympus ; Celetrum, 
the modern KaStoria, or Kesrie ; Heraclea, ntuated on the 

freat Egnation road; Pelagonia, near the Sources of the 
trymon ; Aphytis, where was a celebrated tetnple of Bac- 
chus ; Mends, a colony of Eretria in Euboea : Scione, said 
to have been founded by the Pellenians, from Achaia, in Pe- 
loponnesus ; Sane, founded by the inhabitants of Andros ; 
Acanthus, situated on the low, £at isthmus which connects 
the peninsula of Acte with the main land ; and Chalcis, one 
of the chief towns in the interior of the peninsula of Chalci- 
dice. Many of these, with others of less note, hare passed 
away, like a cloud in the morn of a bright summer's day, 
leaving^ no trace of their existence ; and those which remain 
are following fast in the track of desolation. 



CHAPTER III 



HISTORY OF THE POUTY OF THE MACEDONIANS. 



It has been seen in the preceding pages, that Macedonia 
was anciently inhabited by various nations. An Argive 
colony, conducted by Caranus, is said to have invaded iBma- 
thia, one of its districts, by the command of an oracle, and to 
have been conducted by a flock of goats to the city of Edessa, 
which they took during a storm. This colony gradually en* 
larged their dominions by their sword, and by their kind- 
ness to the vanquished, so that in process of time, the various 
tribes were reduced into one nation, under one monarch, 
whose position in the state, was as follows. 

THE KINGLY POWER. 

Although the Macedonians weife governed by a monarch, 
yet they enjoyed greater liberty than most of the Grecian 
states. Their monarchs ruled, but it was after the maxims of 
natural equity. Their authority was sufficient to enable 
them to act as the guardians of the state, but not to tender 
them its oppressors. They dared not commit any flagrant 
injustice to gratify their own wills, or their private revenge. 
A law was laid doWn for their actions at the commencement 
of the constitution, and it was not subverted but with the king- 
dom. Hence, Lucian, introducing Philip and Alexander in 
his "Dialogues," makes the former call the IVfecedonians 
" freemen." 

The crown of Macedonia was hereditary ; and it continued 
in the family of the founder of the monarchy till the destruc- 
tion of that family after the death of Alexander. The strict 
line of succession, however, was not always followed. It 
was nearly four centuries before any deviation took place 
from the lineal order, but after that period, the crown was 
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sometimes seized by, or consigned to a collateral branch of 
the royal house. 

The complaints of the subjects of the king of JVIacedonia 
were heard oy him in person. In civil cas^s, he was bound 
to administer justice in an even scale ; and those who pleaded 
before him were allowed a liberty of a|>eech unknown to other 
nations. To what extent this fieedom was carried will ap- 
pear from the following anecdotes, as related by Plutarch and 
AthenoBUS. An old woman, having a cause in the king's 
court, urged Philip's personal attention to it The monarch 
did not refuse, but excused delay, by alleging want of time. 
Provoked at this conduct, the woman replied, ^If you can- 
iu>t find leisure to do justice, cease to be a king." it is said 
again, that an old woman plying her own cause before him, 
he^ annoyed by her lengthened narrative, engaged in conver- 
sation wtth a bystander, upon which the woman indignantly 
excl^imed^ ^I anpeal!" Philip surprised, said, ^< Appeal? 
to whom 2" ^rrom the king inattentive," she answered, 
'^ to the kiog attentive." PhiBp received this as a just rebuke, 
and without the least resentment This custom continued as 
long as the monarchy prevailed in Macedonia ; for Livy tells 
of Perseus^ the last of this illustrious race, that he sat in an 
ivory chair, and heard causes, and even those of minor con- 
sequence. 

In aU capital cases of jmniahment, the cause was submit- 
ted to the neople or the army ; nor was it till they had passed 
sentence, toat the king could order the criminal to»execution. 
Many instances of this may be seen in the life of Alexander, 
who maintained the custom when in Strang countries, and 
in the m^ of lus victories. Curtius says, mdeed, that when 
in the fury of his anger, ho killed his friend Clitus, he stood 
self-convicted of acting contrary to the constitution of bis 
country, and wouU have laid violent hands on himself, if the 
army had nol exonerated him from the guilt by taking it upon 
themselves. 

The ancient kings of the Macedonians were modest in the 
MKsiigns of their royal dignity ; conteoting themselves with 
superior armour to the anny m general, ajad a simple chair 
of state. Alexander the Great was the first who wore a dia^ 
dem apd robes of state ; after which, they were worn by his 
successors., 

The kings of Macedonia were, in all a|;es, easy of access, 
afiable in manner to their subjects. Individuals of the higher 
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lankB gave ihm advice to the monarch without heflilation, 
and tbey were considered his friend and counseUora The 
result of this conduct was, that, fox many centuries, the Mace- 
donians nreserved a firm loyalty and attachment to their 
rulers. It is difficult to pursue a proper course of lojralty : 
eyen the Macedonians carried their afi^tkm towards their 
monarch too £ir, by making a law, or adopting it from die 
Persians, to the effect, that not only conspirators, but all their 
relations should be put to death. Alexander saw the injus* 
tice of this law, and showed his wisdom and clemency by 
diroensing with its riraur. 

When the kings of Macedonia were sick, the whole nation 
united in prayers for their recovery, and exhibited afi the 
signs of sorrow usual for their dearest rektiona When they 
d£ed, they were interred in the rojral sepulchre, and the peo> 
pie mourned for them as for their parents. Such was the 
paternal character of the princes of Imcedoaia, and such the 
filial obedience of their subjects. They were united in one 
common bond of affection, and harmony prevailed between 
them for many a long age. According to Justin, the friends 
of the Macedonian kmgs were compamons in war, and asso- 
ciates in the empire. They were permitted to wear purple, 
were entrusted with armies, to act at pleasure, and when the 
Macedonian greatness triumphed over nations, they were ap- 
pointed governors of them with all the pomp and power of 
majesty. 

The kings of Macedcmia were rigidly strict in the educa- 
tion of their children. Their sons were educated under the 
best masters in learning and sciance, and their daughters in 
the practice of every virtuous art Alexander's speech to 
Sisigambis, die queen-mother of Persia, illustrates this. 
"Mother," said he, "the robe I have on was not only the 
gift of my sister, but the work of her hands." From this 
cause the princes of Macedonia were usually learned, or 
patrons of learned men. Thus, Archelaus honoured Euri- 
pides, while living, and mourned for him when he died. 
Philip was generous to every ffenius or learned man who 
sought his aid, deeming himsen* honoured thereby. Justin 
says, that he would pardon even the lampooner, because he^ 
would not punish genius in an enemy. So many learned 
men resorted to his court, that it has been said ol his son, 
Alexander the Great, if he had not been the most active 
warrior m the world, no would have been the most celebrated 
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for wisdom. The obfienrBtion is logical ; for as 

*' Iron tharpeneth iron ; 
£k> a man ahaipeiMth tlie coantenance of hu ftiend." 

Frw, zxm 17. 

The associate of the learned and wise, if he be not a very 
churl, must become wiser for his companionship. That 
Alexander was not celebrated for wisdom, therefore must be 
attributed to his passion for war ; a passion which extin- 
guishes all the b»Bt feelings of human nature, and frequently 
causes the possessor to trample upon learning and science as 
things of little wortL" War, and the din of war, is the most 
harmonious music to the ears of such as the world calls 
heroeik, and the tactics of a battle field the acm6 of wisdom. 

The household of the kings of Macedonia was very simple 
in ibs state. They had a life guard, but it consisted only of 
a few members. The post, however, was one of high 
honour ; for Oxathres, the brother of Darius, was admitted 
into their number. Besides these, there were other household 
troops, the commanders of which were men of note ; and 
eyen the private men of this body were sometimes raised to 
honourable posts. Among the civil officers, that of secretary 
was reckoned the most honorable. The office of this func- 
tionary was to draw up orders, and see them executed. The 
royal physician, also, was a person of note in the court of 
Macedonia, and was treated as an intimate friend of the 
monarch. 

It may be mentioned that although the kings of Macedonia 
were, in general, beloved by their subjects, it would not ap- 
pear that they ruled undisturbed by jealous ambition. The 
reform of the government which Archelaus sought to effect, 
was greatly impeded by the jealous hostility of the nobles, 
who, in his reign, were a kind of petty princes, barely con- 
ceding to him the right of precedence. These facts would 
show that the government of Macedonia was not so happily 
constituted as ancient writers would have us believe ; and 
that the most affectionate and right-minded conduct on the 
j)art of princes is not sufficient to exempt them from the hos- 
tility of^ambition. 

THE PRIESTLY POWER. 

Religion and civil government are so nearly connected 
with each other in the history of every country, that no de- 
scription can be given of one without reference to the other. 
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Among the Macedonians, the princes acted as occasional 
priests, and offered sacrifices for themselves and the peop]e. 
The life of Alexander affords many illustrations of this fkct: 
he offered sacrifices, erected altars, instituted games, and dedi- 
cated statues, in order to propitiate the imaginary deities of 
the Macedonians, or in gratitude for his victories. 

The priests of Macedonia themselves do not appear to have 
had any influence in the state beyond that which their sacer- 
dotal office gave them. Their occupation was solely to offi- 
ciate in the many vain and ridiculous rites that made up the 
sum of the religion of the Macedonians. 

What this religion was, will be found described at length 
in the History of the Greeks ; for the religion of the Mace- 
donians was that of the other Greeks. But it may be here 
mentioned, that Jupiter, Hercules, and Diana, were held in 
especial reverence among them : the first, as their protector ; 
the second as the patron of the brave ; and the third, as the 
goddess of hunting, a sport of which they were peculiarly 
fond. So vain had they become, like the rest of mankind, 
<^ in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened," 
Rom. L 21. 

THE HILITARY POWER, ' 

The art of war was the glory of the Macedonians. Their 
warlike disposition exhibited itself in the earliest ages, and it 
kept pace with their extension of empire. It was this war- 
like spirit indeed, that enabled them to conquer the various 
tribes in their own country, and to extend their dominions. 
By degrees, they acquired such skill in that terrible art, that, 
joined with invincible courage, they became so powerful, as 
to overthrow the mightiest empire in existence, that of Persia. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the small kingdom 
of Macedonia, though in itself a nursery of soldiers, supplied 
Alexander with troops sufficient for this enterprize. The 
recruits he received from thence could not repair the losses 
and fatigues of war, and fill the places of those veterans who 
were dismissed by him to their native home. The greater 
portion of his army must have consisted of mercenaries. Ac- 
cordingly, it is said, that when at Susa, he received a rein- 
forcement of 16,000 men, of whom 6500 only were Mace- 
donians. It is said, also, that Greek mercenaries, to the 
number of 23,000 men, tired of the unceasing din of war, left 

o 
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the ranks of his anny immediately after his demise, in order 
to return home to enjoy repose. 

But although the whole of Alexander's forces were not 
Macedonians, still the great strength of his army lay in the 
Macedonian phalanx, which was one of those grand military 
innovations, which hare rewarded their inventors with power, 
conquest, and &me. During two centuries, this phalanx was 
deemed invincible, and no military tactics could avert its 
power. It consisted of one thousand and twenty-four files, 
and sixteen deepi Polybius says, that the soliuers in this 
phalanx stood so close to each other, that the spears of the 
fifth rank reached beyond the front of the battle. Those be- 
hind the fifth rank leaned their spears on the shoulders of 
those who were before them ; and, locking them &st, pressed 
argent against them when they made the charge, so Uiat the 
first five ranks possessed the mipetus of the ^ole phfilanx. 
Hence it was that iheir charge was irresistible. It could not 
be withstood by the shorter weapons and less compact arrange- 
ment of the Greeks in general, much less by tne rude and 
undisciplined multitude of Asiatics. 

But even this phalanx was not at all times composed solely 
of Macedonians. Arrian sa3rs, that after the conquest of 
Persia, Alexander formed the three foremost ranks with Ma- 
cedonians, the twelve next with Persians, and the hindmost 
file of Macedonians, by which intermixture, the want of skill 
and bravery in the Persians was compensated. It is probable 
they were all called Macedonians, though twelve parts out of 
sixteen were Persians. 

Besides the phalanx described, there were two other foot 
divisions in the army of the Macedonians : namely, the light- 
armed, and the peltastas, or targeteer. When they were in 
the field of battle, the phalanx was generally drawn up in 
the centre, and the horse and light-armed troops in two unes 
on the right and left. In engagements, the phalanx took 
what form the king directed. Sometimes it extended itself 
in front, at others deepened its files, till it assumed the shape 
of a wedge. In these positions they fought steadily and 
obstinately, till the force of the enemy was broken, when the 
light-armed forces and the horses pursued the fieeing foe, 
leaving the phalanx to keep the field of battle. 

As the oppoinng forces drew near, the Macedonian charge 
was sounded by trumpets, after which the king or fi^enend 
harangued the soldiers. When they charged, they exclEumedi 
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^ Alala, ftlala," a word whieh answers lo tbe tpirit^sttmn|r 
Engrlish word, « Huzza," 

With respect to the bardibood, fhtgalitjr, hud g^ood <6Td«f 
of the MacedoDiaxi troopft, all aothota are tigited. Through 
a long period of time they were much adniirM for the legti- 
laritF of their discipline. When in the field, a pbee wee 
marked out hr a camp, and well fitttified by a dilch an^ 
trench. Their tentji were small, serving only as a covering 
against the inclemency ^ the weather. These weie made 
of skiiMi, and were sometimes used ha. fording rivers. The 
tent of the Macedonian monarch Was pitched in the eent^B. 
This consisted of two apartments, one where the king reposed) 
the other where he gave andiences. 

In ail the wars of the Macedonians, the king was command'^ 
erin-chief. In camp, in sieges, and in battles, he went every 
where, and directed all movements. On these ocossions, also, 
he faxed as meanly as any of his soldiexs, and &r exceeded 
th^m in his labours. Livy records of the last Pfaii^ that he 
trod in the steps of his ancestors, ai»l disdained that hit age 
should excuse him from any part of the fatigne which he 
Inquired at the hands of the meanest Macedonian. 

The arms df the Macedonians were bodx offensive and de- 
, fensiva According to Arrian, they had a large shield, callfed, 
in Greek, ^ aspis," and a small buckler, calloi, ^ peltie ;" the 
former belonging to the heavy armed troops, the latter to the 
targeteers. Their Swotds were made for pushing and cut- 
ting > the hilts of these were made in various forms. The 
Macedonians also made use of daggers, similar to those used 

Sthe Persians. Their spears were of two kinds, long and 
ort. The long spear was used by the phalanx, and it was 
frequently twenty-one feet in length. The shorter spear was 
used by the light-armed troops. The head piece ox the Ma- 
cedonians WBS made of raw ox-hide. Livy speeks of horns 
being attached to it It is probable thtX these were the vnngB 
of a double crest, one of Mmkh was struck itom the head- 
piece of Alexander, at the battle of Granicus. The Mace- 
aonians, also, had breastplates made of quilted linen, and they 
wore a peculiar kind of military shoe. The faorsem^i wote 
^ the same defensive arms as the foot, except thatthdir bucklers 
were smaller and their speaits shorter. 

When the Macedonians were in quarters, in order to pre- 
serve discipline, military games were in£(tituted, wherein re- 
wards, both honorary and lucrative, were bestowed. A^r a 
victory, their kings were wont to reward such as had distiii- 
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guished themselveis. Those who fell in the battle were hon- 
oured with public monuments, and their family freed from 
tribute. In every other respect, the soldiers of Macedonia 
were treated witn great consideration. When the time of 
their service expired, or if they were rendered incapable of 
serving, they were dismissed with ample provision for them- 
selves, that they might enjoy repose, and excite the youth 
among them to follow in their patn of ingarlike £ime. 

Thus it appears that the Macedonians were peculiarly a 
warlike peome. They were trained up to the use of arms, 
and hence wey preferred war to peace. Even if their own 
monarchs were not engaged in spreading desolation in the 
world, they were ever ready to receive hire for the slaughter 
of their species from foreign potentates. Lost to every prin- 
ciple of humanity and benevolence, they looked upon the rest 
of mankind as their prey. Hence it was, that the ambition 
of Alexander to conquer the known world was fostered and 
brought into action. He knew the material he held in his 
hands. He knew that the soldiers of Macedonia were an- 
imated, like himself, by a love of conquest ; and that they only 
wanted a leader to conduct them on to rapine and slaughter. 
This is an awful picture of human nature ; testifying at once 
to the evils that waited on paganism, to the corruption of the 
heart of man, and to the necessity of his being, m all ages, 
bom again unto righteousness and true holiness, that he may 
desire to follow the precepts of his Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 



THE COMMONALTY. 

History has not preserved any records concerning tne gra- 
dations of society among the Macedonians. As, however, 
nothing is related touching revolts among the poorest classeS| 
it may be concluded, that, though they might be in bondage, 
they were not the victims of rapacity and cruelty. The great 
landholders, forming the aristocracy, seemed to have resided 
principally on their estates, avoiding congregating in cities : 
which insulated condition contributed to the permanence of 
the Macedonian monarchy. 

There was one circumstance, however, unfavourable to the 
welfare and strength of the kingdom of Macedonia ; namely, 
the practice of placing the younger sons of the ro3ral family 
in the government of frontier provinces. Having to defend 
these provinces against neighbouring hostile tribes, their situa- 
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tjon was similar to that of the lord marchers of the feudal 
ages in Christendom. Besides, the system of appenages wa9 
productive of prejudicial effects. As in modem ages, they 
were mostly hereditary ; hence the granting such not only 
weakened the kingdom, hut often opened a door to intrigues, 
disturbances, and foreign interventicm. Perdiccas saw this 
€tYil, and endeavoured to remedy it; hut his success was 
not equal to his exertions. The evil still continued, and. 
in process of time, Macedonia was like '^ a house divided 
against itself." 

LAWS. 

It has been seen that the laws of the Macedonians cmisisted 
only in the decrees of their princes, founded on the principles 
of natural equity ; and that in capital cases judgment was 
avtrarded by the army. It may be here observe, that the 
accused was sufiered to defend himself with the greatest 
freedom, and that in doubtful cases the torture was permitted 
without respect of person. 

The punishments amon^ the Macedonians were of various 
kinds. Sometimes the cruninals were thrust through with 
darts, and at others, crucified with their heads downwards. 
In some cases, they were, also, thrown chained into rivers ; 
but that which was most frequent was stoning to death, wherein 
the army were alike judges and executioners. 

COMMERCE. 

The commerce of the Macedonians was very limited. For 
traffic, indeed, they had very little facility. Nearly the whole 
of the ports on the coast of Macedonia were in the hands of 
the Grecian states, or of colonies from Greece, who were 
always jealous of, and hostile to rival traffic. Hence the Ma- 
cedonians were generally deprived of those benefits which 
commerce confers on those by whom it is conducted in an 
active and enlightened spirit : for 

The band of commerce was dengned 

To associate all the branches of mankind ; 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

Crod opens fruitful nature's Taiious scenes : 

Each climate needs what other climes produce. 

And o£fers something to the general use : 

No land but listens to the common call, 

And in return receives supply from all. — CowPKa* 
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It is probable, however, that Macedonia exported tome of 
that box-wood, to which the prophet Ezekiel refers as being 
^brought out of the isles of Ghittim " Ezek xxrii. 

iLSvcmm. 

The revenue of the Macedonians arose chiefly from their 
gold and silver mines, which produced an abundance of the 
precious metids. It was this that enabled the Macedonian 
monarchs to maintain and reward their troops with so liberal 
a hand. ^ Gold's attractive metal" was to them, in truth, the 
<' spur of activity," and a powerful incentive to both good and 
evil ; the htter preponderating. In difie^ent ages, many coins 
were struck in M«:edonia. One of the most remarkable was 
the Phillippic, so called from bearing the bust of Philip, the 
frther of Alexander. This ooin b freqnendv mentioned by 
ancient authors, and it was for a long time me curr^t c<Ha 
of Greece. Many others are mention^ by antiquarians, and 
some are yet extant in the cabinets of the lovers ct the an* 
tique. These not only bear the busts and inscriptions of the 
princes in whose reign they were coined, but also the namei 
and figures having reference to the cities where they were 
struck) on their reverses. 



CflAPTEB IT. 



fHE KINGDOM OP MACEDONIA, FttOM THE EAttLIESir 
AGES TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
EMPIRE. 



Although no ancient wnteor has written a connected ac» 
count of the Macedonian monarchs, yet the paces of Hero- 
4dtus, Thueydides, DiodorHS, Sieultts, tixtib^ JnHn. Pliny, 
Soiinus, 6te.) afibrd miich light on the otigin and derttopoMt 
of the Macedonian kingdom. The first monarch was, 

CABJJXVSj 

« native of Argos, and a Mnote deMendant of Herenles* 

Caranus, from some unknown cause, left his comtry about 
B. c. 813, accompanied by a considerable body of Greeks^ in 
search of a foreign settlement Consulting the oracle where 
he should proceed, and what measures he should take in 
establishing bis 'colonjr, it is said he was id:iBwered) that he 
should be guided in ms measures by the direction of goats. 
Caranus proceeded into Macedonia, and particularly the small 
nrinclpabty of iRmathla, then ^remed by a priwid eall^ 
Midas, and drew near to its capital, Edessa. The sky being 
Suddenly overcast, and a heavy storm coming on, Carantts 
observed a herd of goats running for shelter into the city. 
Recalling to memory the response of the oracle, Caranns 
commaqded his men to follow him closely, <md entering the 
^ity by surprise, he possessed himself of it, and eventoally 
of the kingdom. 

Such is Justin's account of the origpin of the mighty Mace- 
donian monarchy ] and diough there is an ak of romance 
thrown over it, in the matter of the oracle, yet the main facts 
seem to be substantially correct. It is confirmed, indeed, by 
the Macedonian standard. In order to perpetuate the memory 
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of this extraordinary event, Caranus made use of a goal in 
that standard ; and it is remarkable, that in Scripture, a goat 
was sjrmbolical of Alexander the Qreat, the most celebrated 
of the Macedonian monarchs. 

At the period when Caranus took possession of the king- 
dom of .^nathia, Tele^onus, the friend of Priam, and one 
of the heroes of the Trojan war, governed Pcenia ; and there 
were several other petty princes presiding over the several 
regions of which Macedoma is composed. Caranus subdued 
several of these princes, and added their dominions to his 
own, laying thereby the foundation of that kingdom which 
his successors rendered so celebrated in history. 

Caranus is said to have ruled twenty-eiclit years, after 
which he was succeeded in his kingdom by nis son. 

COEMTJS. 

Coenus reigned for an equal length of time, during which 
mo events are recorded, and then left his throne to his son. 

THTRMAS. 

Nothing is known concerning the actions of Thjrnnas. 
He possessed the crown of Maaedonia forty-five years, and 
then bequeathed it to his son. 

PERBICCAS I. 

This prince followed the example set him by his ancestor, 
Caranus, in the extension of his aominions. Feeling that he 
was stronger than his neighbours, he carried war into their 
territories ; and he was so successful in his conquests, that the- 
iiffht of his " glory" has been obscured, like that of most 
omer heroes, by the shades of romance which have been cast 
over it by his paneffyrists, particularly the marvel-loving^ 
Herodotus. From tnis circumstance, what Perdiccas ia 
reality performed cannot be stated. The only fact which cau 
be depended upon is that of the period of his death, which 
occurred after he had reigned forty-five years. When full 
•of years, he is said to have pointed out the place where he' 
desired to be buried, and where he likewise exhorted his son 
to order his own body to be laid, and those of his posterity : 
signifying, that till this custom was abolished, there should 
not want one of his line to sit upon his throne. 
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Perdiccas was succeeded in Ms kingdom by 

ArgsTis was a mild and l)eneficl6nt prince, and governed 
his people with applause. In his reig^n, the lUyrians, a fierce 
and barbarous nation, invaded the Imcedonians, and caused 
them much alarm ; but Argseus having by a stratagem drawn 
them into his power, fell upon them, and put them to the 
sword with great slaughter. 

Argseus ruled 'over Macedonia thirty-two years, when he 
died, and left the kingdom to Philip i. 

PHILIP L 

This monarch is said to have been wise and valiant ; but 
nothing is recorded of the transactions of his reign, except 
that he resisted the attacks of the Dlyrians with great courage. 
According to some authors, he reigned thirty-five years, at 
the end of which time he vrza slain in In^e, leaving the crown 
to his infant son. 

JBKOPtrS. 

At the commencement of the reign of ^ropus, the Thra- 
cians and Ulyrians ravaged the country of Macedonia, and 
were successful in all £eir battles with his subjects. At 
length, however, enraged by the misfortunes they had en- 
dured, and conceiving that they could only be successful 
under the auspices of their kmsf, they carried the infant 
wflSropus with them to battle ; andj either encouraged by his 
^ presence, or disdaining to leave him in danger, they fought 
' with such obstinate resolution, that they^ put their fqes to flight, 
and obliged them to retire from their country. No farmer 
particulars are related of the life of this prince by ancient his- 
torians. He reigned forty-two years, and left his kingdom to 
his son. 

ALCETAS. 

Alcetas commenced his reign when the Grecian states were 
seeking to extend their fame and dominion by sea and land, 
when 3ie affairs of Asia and the east had undergone a mighty 
change by the fall of the Assyrian empire, and the coalition 
of the Medes and Persians, under the justly celebrated Cyrus, 
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and when thft ))riticefe in his vkinity b^gan to fee! the efifects 
of the Qrecian power on the one hand, and of his newly 
erected kingdom on the ^er. It does not appear, however, 
that Alcetas took part in ^e tiurhulenee of the times ; rather, 
he seems to have contented himself with the kingdom left him 
by his ancestors, and fought rather to preserve that in peace, 
than to run the haxard o? war, throum an ambitious desire 
of increasing his possessicms. He died after a reign of twenty- 
three years, and was succeeded in his kmgdom by Amyntas. 

AJRNTAS I. 

In the reign of Amyntas, the kingdom of Macedonia was 
fast rising into importance, when it was doomed to receive a 
check, by becoming: tributary to the PefSians under DaHus. 

iSee the History of the P^rsuns, chap. IV.) Maidonius^ the 
^ersian general, is said by Herodotus to have antMxed Maee- 
donia to the Persian dominions. This must, however^ be ila- 
derstood in a restricted s^iae* The Persians never did de- 
prive Amyntas, or any of his posterity, of the kingdoiti^ hot 
on the contrary, treated them always with kindness and re- 
spect Amyntas bowed to the storm with which he was 
threatened, and thereby escaped its terrors. His son Alexan- 
der, indeed, wai made choice of by Maidonius to be his am- 
bassador to the Grecian skatea, which is a proof of the high 
estimation in which they were held by, and 6f their &ielity to 
the Persian court 

Macedonia was sal^ect to Peinia during the rendtinder of 
the ireign of Amyntas^ which lasted forty-nine jrears, and also 
during the chief part of the next ^reiga. 

ALSlANtfl&a L 

Alexander now succeeded to the thfone. After the l>fet- 
tfarow of the Persiatis at Piateea, how«ter, Macedonia viftttally 
recovered its independence, althoxigh it was never reodgftJted 
by the Persian kings. Alexander was obliged to accompany 
the Persian army into Greece, but he was able on soTem oc- 
casions to render important services to the Grecian eause. 
Bee the History of the Persians, chap. IV. 

The time ofthe death of Alexander l is uncertain. Some 
authors say that he reigned forty-three yeats ; and it is known 
that he lived to b. c. 461, when Cimon recovered Thasus.- 
He WBS succeeded by his eldest son. 



PEEDICCA8 n. 

The jpeace of Peidiccas was disturbed for some years by 
the ambitious designs of his voimgest brother, Philip, who 
aspired to the throne. In the beginning of his reign, mdeed, 
Perdiccas found himself surrounded by suspicious friends, 
and open foes. The Thraciaiis, and other barbarous nations, 
looked upon his kingdom with an envious eye ; the Persians 
affected to treat him as their vassal ; and the Athenians me- 
naced the safety of his throne by their colonies and allies on 
the sea-coast Perdiccas amused the latter with a show of 
friendship ; but when he found that they treated him as an \ 
inferior, he resolved to check their progress in the vicinity of 
his dominions. 

When a monarch is disposed for war, occasion will seldom 
be wanted to find some pretext to justify the commencement 
of the strife. Thus it was with Perdiccas. The city of Epi- 
damnum, distracted by seditions at home, and threatened by 
foreign foes, was in the utmost distress. The weaker party 
had called the lUyrians to their assistance, by which the gov- 
ernment was so reduced, that they sent to the Corcyreans and 
Corinthians for aid. The Corinthians sent relief to Epidam- 
num, which the Corcyreans resented, and sent a fleet on the 
coast of Macedonia, in order to compel the Epidamnians to 
submit to whatever terms they thought proper to prescribe. 
The Athenians took part in these proceedings, and PerdiccaiSt 
embraced the opportunity of declaring war against that state. 

The first measure of Perdiccas was, to persuade the Chal- 
cidians to abandon their sea-ports, and to inhabit and fortify 
the city of Olynthus. Enraged at such a proceeding, the 
Athenians determined to revenge themselves on those who had 
deserted them, and on the instigator of their defection, Per- 
diccM. To this end, they sent Agnon with a fleet, and a 
largf army on board, to besiege Potidea, and to reduce the 
Cludcidians; but the plague infectingf his army, he was 
obliged to return without accomplishmg his purpose. He 
left Potidea as he found it, blocked up by a small army the 
Athenians had there before, and which eventually proved 
sufiicient for its reduction. By the end of winter, the Potide- 
ens were so much reduced, that they stipulated with the 
Athenian generals, Xenophon, Hestiodorus, and Callimachus, 
to retire from the city, b. c. 431. 

Another cause which tended to widen the breach between 
the Athenians and Perdiccas was as follows. One of the 
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principalities of Upper Macedonia was the appanage of Philip, 
younger brother of Perdiccas, and finother was the inherit- 
ance of Derdas, cousin to the royal family. About the time 
of the Corcyrean war, Perdiccas proposed to deprive both his 
brother and his cousin of their territories, and the Athenian 
administration thought proper to take those princes under its 
protection, and support them against the intended injury. 
Perdiccas resented this as a breach of the ancient alliance, 
and perhaps this was the chief motive .of his inciting the 
. Chalcidians to revolt, and of his hostility to the Athenians. 

The breach between the Athenians and Perdiccas became 
wider and wider. On his part, he intrigued not only with 
the Chalcidians, but with the Potideans and Bottieans, sub- 
jects of Athens in his neighbourhood, for the purpose of en- 
gafi^ng them to revolt ; wlule on theirs, thev incited the pow- 
erful soyereign of Thrace, Sitalces, to detnrone him, and to 
bestow his kmgdom on Amyntas, who had been expelled by 
Perdiccas his uncle from his inheritance. 

The ruin of Perdiccas seemed inevitable. Sitalces chose 
the winter for the invasion of Macedonia ; at which season 
he put himself at the head of a lar^e army, and with Amyntas 
in his train, he directed his march for tKe inland district of 
Macedonia, which had been the appanage of Philip, father 
of Amyntas. Here the young prince still had friends, and 
the towns of Gortynia and Atdanta opened their gates to his 
protector. Perdiccas trembled for the event Weakened by 
civil war with the princes of his family, he was utterly un- 
equal to meet the Thracian army in battle. He attended 
upon its motions only with his cavalry, while his people 
sought refuge in fortified towns, or in the mountains, woods, 
and marshes. 

The first opposition that Sitalces encountered was from the 
town of EidomenS, which he took by assault He next at- 
tacked Europus ; but unskilled in, and unprovided for fteges, 
he there failed. The Macedonian horse now made some 
charges upon the army, and produced some impression ; but 
being always in the end overpowered, they soon desisted from 
their efTorte. All the open country was, therefore, at the 
mercy of th«, Thracian prince; the provinces of Mygdonia, 
Grestonia, Anthemaus, and iEmathia, were desolatea. 

It had been concerted with the Athenian government, that 
an Athenian fieet should co-operate with the Thracians : but 
it was so little expected that Sitalces would undertake his en- 
terprise in the winter, that this fleet was not gent. As soon. 
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howeTer, as it was known that he had actually entered Mace- 
donia, an embassy was dispatched to make excuses for the 
omission, with presents for the Thracian monarcL Gratified 
by this attention, Sitalces now sent a part of his army into 
Cfhalcidice, and the ravagfe of that country was added to the 
destruction of the internal provinces. The people, however, 
found security in their towns ; for the whole force of Thrace 
was of little avail against a Grecian town moderately fortified. 

One stroke of refined policy on the part of Perdiccas 
brought the unhallowed hope of the Athenians to the ground 
and saved Macedonia from destruction. The rigour of the 
season having paralyzed the efforts of the Thracians for a 
brief period, Perdiccas embraced the opportunity for negotia- 
tion. He found means to communicate with Seuthes, nephew 
and principal favourite of the Thracian monarch, to whom he 
offered Stratonice his sister in marriage, with a large portion. 
The intrigue succeeded. Afler Macedonia had been trodden 
under foot by the Thracians for a whole month, and mis- 
chief had been done beyond calculation, Sitalces, led his forces 
home without accomplishing the purpose for which the expe- 
dition was undertaken. A treaty of amity followed between 
the two monarchs, and the Macedonian princess gave her 
hand to Seuthes. 

Delivered from this exigency, in order to be revenged on 
the Athenians, Perdiccas allied himself with the Spartans in 
the first Peloponnesian war, b. c. 429 ; and much of the suc- 
cess of Brasidas was owing to his active co-operation ; the 
particulars of which belong to the history of the Grecians. 

The success which the Spartans obtained over the Atheni- 
ans was advantageous to Perdiccas. It inclined the Atheni- 
ans to court his favour, notwithstanding the mutual injuries 
they had inflicted upon each other. Perdiccas was disposed 
to iavour their views ; he chose, indeed, rather to conclude a 
peace with Athens, than to throw himself entirely into the 
arms of his new allies, b. c. 423. 

The fidelity of Perdiccas, however, was soon suspected by 
the Athenians. They charged him first with treachery in 
not having efHcientJy assisted Nicias in the battle of Am- 
phipolis, and eventually they ordered a body of horse to be 
transported to Methone, from whence they nmde inroads into 
Macedonia, and devastated some parts of the country. 

Nothing more is recorded of the reign of Perdiccas n. : he 
died B. c. 413, after reigning twenty 4hree years, leaving his 
kingdom to his «on. 

4* 
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AECHfiLATJB. 



By some authorities, Archekus is bnmded with the two- 
fold stigma of base birth and aangoinary crime. These 
charfifes, however, rest upon slender authorifty. It is more 
aatisractorily ascertained that he was a prince of eminent tal- 
ents, and that the kingdom of Macedoma was more indebted 
to him than to any of its preceding monarchs, for the advance 
in all that was truly glonouB. To extend civilisation, and to 
provide for the defonce of his kingdom, were his absorbibg 
cares. To attain the first oi these objects, it was necessary 
to becin by securing the second ; and he, therefore, increased 
and disciplined his military force, formed magazines of arms 
and stores, and fortified some of his principal towns. The 
only war in which Archelaus was engaged, was with the 
city of Pynda, in the province of Pieria, which had revolted 
from him. That place was compelled to surrender, and its 
inhaUtants were exiled from P3rnda, and sent to dwell sixty 
miles further from .the sea-shore, that they might not easily 
receive succour from Athens, or any other of the Grecian 
states. 

Undisturbed by foreign and domestic foes, Archelaus ar- 
dently cultivated the arts of peace. Agriculture was encour- 
aged, and an invaluable benefit was conferred on the king- 
dom, by the formation of roads to connect distant districts. 
Learning, literature, and art, found in him an admirer, and 
a munificent patron. Socrates was invited to his court, and 
Euripides became his guest. The celebrated Zeuxis, also, 
attracted by his liberality and courtesy, adorned the royal 
palace with some of the productions of his matchless pencil 
Archelaus, moreover, instituted games, in imitation of south- 
em Greece, dedicated to Jupiter and the Muses, and bearing 
the name of the Olympian. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Archelaus perished by 
the hand of a traitor. Craterus, who is said to have been his 
&vourite, prompted by ambition, or revenue for personal dis- 
honour, or by both united, conspired agamst him, and slew 
him, after he huf reigned thirteen years. 

The nameless crime which led to the death of Archelaus, 
.shows how impotent civilization is to save man from the cor- 
ruptions of a fallen nature. He exhibited, in all his actions, 
a more enlightened mind than any of his ancestors ; yet he 
was equally deficient in moral conduct. The <^ works of the 
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flesh" were the glory of the heathen world. Too frequently, 
they were looked upon as godlike actions, and the shameful 
indulgence of them was hence practised, especially hy (hose 
who had power on the earth. Their ?ery gods and god- 
desses were represented as beings with lik^passions as them- 
selves, and some systems of religion taught that the delights 
of heaven consisted in these things. A paradise of sensual 
Gratifications was held to be the acme oi bliss by some phi- 
losophers. They had no notion of the " beauty of holiness," 
and of the delights that are to be found in the ^ way of right- 
eousness." The Bible, and the Bible alone, teaches such 
e2i:alted doctrines, and the experience of the £uthful proves 
them true. 

The murder of Archelaus, says Heeren, was followed hy 
a stormy period, wrapped in obscurity : the unsettled state of 
the succession raised up many preteinlers to the throne, each 
of whom easily found the means of supporting his claims, 
either, in some of the neighbouring tribes, or in one of the 
Grecian republics. Craterus was the first who usurped the 
throne of Macedonia ; but he held his station for the brief 
space of four days only, at the expiration of which time he 
met with the death he had inflicted on his prince. He fell 
by the hands of violenca 

ORESTES. 

Orestes, the infant son of Archelaus, now became nomi- 
nally king, under the guardianship of his relative .^ropus. 
But iEropus was an ambitious man. The title and authority , 
of regent were not sufficient to satisfy him, and he is said to 
have attained the supreme power by me murder of his infant 
ward. 

During the sway of /Bropus, who continued as guardian 
and as king for a period of six years, Agesikus, king of 
Sparta, returned out of Asia into Greece. The Spartan mon- 
arch sent to him, as he had done to others, to desire a free 
passage. iEropus replied, ^< I will consider of it" ^ Let 
him consider," rejoined Agesilaus, ^^ but let us march" This 
resolution of Ageailous overawed J^ropus, and his march 
was accomphshed without opposition. 

After the death of .^ropus, b. c. 394, the throne was as- 
cended by his son P^usanius. 
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PAUSAI9IU8. 

Pausanius was less fortunate than bis father, for he vraa 
precipitated from the giddy height before the expiration of 
twelve months. # He was cut on, and his throne seized by 
Amyntas. 

AMTNTAS n. 

Amyntas n. was the son of Philip, and nephew of Perdic- 
cas n., whose cause had been first espoused and then aban- 
doned by the Thracian monarch Sitalces. 

Amyntas was not suffered to reign in peace. A rival ap- 
peared in the person of Argseus, a brother of the slain Pau- 
sanius. Argseus, by intrigue, obtained the support of a nu- 
merous body of Macedonian malcontents, and began the strife. 

But it was not upon the Macedonians alone that Argseus 
depended. At this date, there existed on the western frontier 
of Macedonia a prince able and willing to avail himself of its 
weakness. This was Bardyllis, the sovereign o( Illyria, 
who from being a bandit leader had become the supreme 
ruler of the Illyrians. It was on Bardyllis that Argteus 
chiefly relied for support in the enterprise : and his hopes 
were not disappointed. Afler an obstinate resistance, Amyn- 
tas was defeated, and compelled to retire into Thessaiy, leav- 
ing the kingdom in the hands of Argaeus. 

But the sovereignty thus obtained was a mere viceroyship 
under lUyrian control. Hence, in two years, the tide of 
popular favour returned towards Amyntas, and the Thessa- 
lians furnishing him with an auxiliary force, he entered Ma- 
cedonia, and obliged his competitor to retire. On the return 
of Amyntas, the Illyria'n monatch was neutral, from which 
some suppose that he had received a large bribe from the 
exiled monarch. Be this as it may, the neutrality of Bar- 
dyllis enabled him to resume the throne. 

The most important event which occurred during the reign 
of Amyntas, was his contest with Olyrithus. At the period 
of his expulsion from the kingdom, he ceded to the Olynthi- 
ans a considerable extent of territory contiguous to their own. 
Whether this cession was conditional or final, it is impossible 
to ascertain. The probability is, however, that it was final, 
and that it was given to the Olynthians to prevent its falling 
into the hands of his rival, or that it might involve that repub- 
lic in a quarrel with Argaeus. But under whatsoever con- 
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ditions this territory mip^ht have been given, when Amyntas 
was re-established on his throne, he demanded its restitution. 
His pretext was, that the transfer was designed only to be 
temporary, while the Olynthians contended that it was final, 
and prepared to defend their title by force of arms. 

Amyntas knew that he was not able to contend with so 
powerful a people as the Olynthians single handed, and he 
had recourse to the Spartans for assistance. That republic 
had long looked with a jealous eye on the power of the Olyn- 
thians, whence they readily yielded to ms request They 
sent 13,000 auxiliary troops to the aid of Amyntas ; and when 
these were defeated by the Olynthians, they sent a new army, 
under the command of Tallutms, the brother of Agesilaus, to 
renew the war. 

Tallutius was a man of great courage, and vigorous in ac- 
tion. Before the Olynthians were ready to take the field, he 
wasted their country, and enriched the soldiers with the dis- 
tribution of the plunder. But his triumph was' brief The 
Olynthians, havinsf received succours, c^uitted their city, and, 
in an action, which was lon^ and obstinately contested, they 
defeated the Spartans. TaUutius and 1200 men were left 
cdain on the field. 

This slaughter was but the signal for renewed action. A 
third army, under the command of Agesipolis, their king, 
hastened to the aid of Amyntas. At his approach, the Olyn- 
thians perceived that they should be at len^h besieged ; and 
they protracted the war for one year, in order to raise fortifi- 
cations, and to prepare for the fearful contingency. About 
the end of that time, Agesipolis died, and Polyudas was sent 
from Sparta to take the command. The tide of success now 
turned against the Olynthians. Polyudas gained several vic- 
tories over their forces, and at length compelled them tP sub- 
mit to the Macedonians, b. c. 380. 

After this, Amyntas strengthened himself by an alliance 
with the Athenians. He also strengthened the interest of the 
Macedonian monarchy, by uniting himsdf in marriage with 
the granddaughter of the prince of Lyncestis, or Lyncus,* 
who claimed descent from the royal Corinthian family of the 
Bacchidse. Justin describes this princess as a monster of in- 
iquity, and as concluding a long career of crime by acceler- 
ating the death of her husband. But the death of AmynMs 
appears to have occurred in the course of nature. He died 

* This WW a small territory in the west of Macedonia, on the frontier 
of Epims. 
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at an advanced age, respec te d by the Grecian atatee, and be^ 
Wed by the MacMoniaoa, b. o. 370. 

Amyntas left thijee sons; namely, Alexander, wlio aa** 
cended the throne, and Perdiccaa and Philip, who were yet 
in their boyhood. 

ALEXAKDEn IL 

The commencement of the reign of Alexander was dis- 
turbed by an incursion of the Ulvrians ; and as he was not 
prepared to meet them in the fieid^ he was under the nece»- 
' aity of purchasing peace, either by a sum of money or the 
promise of a tribute. 

In these dark ages, this concession was reckoned a stain 
upon his character. But this was soon efiused hy the spint 
and success of his proceedings on another occasion. The 
Thessalians were oppressed by Alexander of Phoerea, who 
sought, by the aid of the poorer classes, to make himself ab- 
solute lord of the whole country. The nobility applied to 
the Macedonian monarch for assistance^ which he readily 
prcxnised. Alexander the Phcsrean, having intelligence w 
these negotiations, marched towards the frontier, for the pur^ 
pose of giving battle on the territory of his enemy. The Ma- 
cedonian monarch, however, contrived to dude him, and to 
reach Larissa, the Thessalian ca^tal, wh^e he was joined 
by the malcontents. This promptitude saved Thessaly from 
the tyranny of the Phosreaa Their combined force was too 
numerous for him to encounter, and he therefore retired to 
Phoerea. 

Having settled affairs in Thessaly, the Macedonian mon* 
arch placed garrisfms in Larissa and Crancm, and thmi with- 
drew to his own country. He returned, to perish by the hana 
of violence ; for he was assassinated shortly after, during a 
martial dance, by Rolemy Alorites, who was either an iUe- 
gitimate brother of the king, or a member of one branch of 
Uie royal &mily, b. o. 368. 

PBRDICCAS m. 

Alexander's crown belonged by right to his Iwother, Per* 
diccas, the second son of Amyntas. Accordingly, Perdiccaa 
claimed it ; but Pausaniua, an exiled prince of the royal 
family, appeared on the stage of ambition to dispute it with 
him. Having engaged a Dody of Grecian mercenaries, btx 
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entered the kingfdem, where, aided by his partisans, he ren- 
dered himself master of Antfa^mus, Therm®, Strepsa, and 
other towns, and assumed the regal title. 

The stability of the throne of Perdiccas seemed doubtful, 
when it was preserved to him by the address of his mother, 
Eurydice. The Athenian general, Iphicrates, was now com- 
manding, on the coast of Thrace, a squadron which had been 
intrusted to him for the recovery of Amphipolis. Eurydice 
hearing of this, applied to him for succour ; and that general 
hastened in consequence to meet her at PeUa. The interview 
was one that could not fail to make a deep impression upon 
a benevolent mind. Leading her two sons, and with a coun- 
trance full of grief, Euiydice approached him as a suppli- 
ant She then presented Ferdiccas to the hand of Iphicrates, 
and placed PhUip on his knee, and addressed him thus: 
^ Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of these or- 
phans, considered you as his adopted son. These, then, are 
your brethren. To you they look for compassion ; to you 
they seek for succour. Pity their youth, a victim to usurpa- 
tion; pity their mother, wno sues for your aid to redress 
their wrongs. Nor have they less public than private claims 
to your care. They are the sons of one who was attached to 
vour fellow-citizens, one who was anxious to strenfi;then the 
long subsisting allianee between the Macedonians ana Atheni- 
ans." The appeal veas not in vain. Iphicrates, moved with 
the scene, and the prayer of Eurydice, compelled Pausanius 
to desist from his enterprise, and Perdiccas was established 
on his throne. 

But Perdiccas did not lon^ enjoy tranquillity. A more 
formidable foe soon invaded his repose. This was Ptolemy 
Alorites, who seems ever to have htul designs upon the throne. 
By^egrees, Rolemy so wrought himself into favour with 
the people, that he assumed the ensigns, and discharged the 
functions of a king. Perdiccas, however, did not quit his 
title to the crown. A small part of the country owned him 
as monarch, and he sought the aid of the Athenians and 
Thebans to restore him to the full enjojrments of his rights. 
Kstress at home long prevented these states from listening to 
his prayej. At length Peloi^idas, general of the Thebans, 
who was heW in high reputation for his probity, drawing to- 
gether a few mercenaries, marched towards Macedonia, in 
order to restore Perdiccas. The usurper trembled for the 
event. Fearing the resentment^of Pelopidas more than many 
annies, he referred the difference between himself end Per- 
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diccas to his decision. Pelopidaa declared in favour of Per> 
diccas, and the Macedonians now universally submitted to bis 
sway. 

In order to secure tbe permanence of tbe arrangement be 
bad made, Pelopidas took bostages from both parties. Of 
tbese bostages, I%ilip, tbe brother of Perdiccas, was one, who, 
on his arriral at Thebes, was committed to tbe care of tbe great 
Epaminondas, by whom be was educated in tbe arts of war 
and state policy, whence be became, in after years, one of the 
most celebrated characters recorded in the pages of ancient 
history. 

The service which the Theban general bad rendered to 
him, seems to have obliterated from the mind of Perdiccas 
tbe remembrance of former favours shown him by the Athe- 
nians. Thebes was at this time hostile to Athens, and Per- 
diccas resisted tbe claims of the latter to the possession of 
Ampbipolis. The Athenians sent an army, under tbe com- 
mand of Callisthenes, to enforce those claims, and Perdiccas 
was defeated in a battle ; but he contrived to overreach the 
Athenian general by negotiation, and Ampbipolis retained its 
independence. Callisthenes concluded a peace with the 
Macedonian monarch upon terms which his own defeat alone 
could have justified. 

In the internal management of his sfovemment, Perdiccas 
committed some grievous errors, which though they sprang 
from honourable motives, were prejudicial to the interests of 
bis subjects. Priding himself upon his learning, he 
patronized all who resorted to bis court as men of letters, 
without discrimination. Euphrates, a worthless Platonic 
philosopher, exercised an influence over bis mind very detri- 
mental to good government. While he was immersed in the 
philosophical speculations of this man, tbe civil and military 
concerns of tbe state were neglected, and the welfare and 
safety of his subjects endanger^. This was soon made mani- 
fest Encouraged by tbe internal condition of Macedonia, 
Bardyllis demanded the payment of the tribute which had 
been exacted from the predecessors of Perdiccas ; and he 
marched into Macedonia with a large army to enforce his 
claim. Perdiccas collected some troops, and endeavoured to 
stop the progress of the Illyrian prince ; but it was in vain. 
In a severe conflict with tbe Illyrians, Perdiccas was 
slain, B. c. 360, with 4000 of his men, and the remainder of 
his army were dispersed abroad. 

The kingdom of Macedonia ^vas now in a perilous situa- 
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tion. The Illyrians followed up their success hy plundering 
the country, and the PsBonians rushed in to share ^e spoil 
Internal commotions, added to the distress. Pausanius and 
Argadus, old aspirers to the crown, trampling upon the rights 
of Amyntas, an infant son of Perdiccas, arrayed their forces 
against each other to contest the prize. Pausanius was aided 
in his desi^s by Cotys, the Thracian monarch ; and Ar- 
gsBUS, who nad still a considerable party in various towns, 
obtained from the Athenians the succour of a fleet and 3000 
land forces,. to make good his title to the diadem. Argeus 
could also rely on the friendship of the lUyrians, who had 
formerly countenanced his ambition. 

Macedonia seemed now upon the verffe of ruin. It ap- 
peared to be destined to dwindle into insignificance, or, per- 
haps, to lose its independence. But such was not the result 
Macedonia was vet to rank among the first of the nations. 
The governor of the universe had yet a work for Macedonia 
to perform, hid in the counsels of his eternal will, and no hu- 
man events could prevent its accomplishing that work. 
While the demon of destruction seemea to hover over the 
whole breadth of the country, a master genius appeared as 
its deliverer. 

PHILIP. 

Philip, the youngest and last surviving son of Amyntas, 
who had been placed under the instruction of the Theban, 
Epaminondas, now succeeded to the throne. 

The reign of Philip, says Heeren, is one of the most in- 
structive and interesting in the whole range of history, as well 
on account of the prudence he displayed, as for the manner 
in which his plans were arranged and executed. Though 
it may be difficult to trace in his morals the pupil of Epami- 
nondas, yet it is impossible to view without feelings of astonish- 
ment, the brilliant career of a man, who, under the almost 
hopeless circumstances in which he commenced his course, 
never lost his firmness of mind, and who, in the highest pros- 
perity, preserved his coolness of reflection. 

It is uncertain where Philip was residing when the Uly- 
rians triumphed over the Macedonians. Diodorus affirms, 
that he was still detained at Thebes, while Athen»us relates, 
that Philip was then governing a frontier province which had 
been confided to him by Perdiccas, on the recommendation 
of Plato with whom he was a favourite. The account which 

VOL. IV. 5 
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Afteneens gives is more probable than ihat of Diodorus, as it 
eidiibits PhHip at tbe head of a power whereby he might 
cope with his enemies. With the means which his province 
coald supply, and wh^h his genius would not fail to render 
available, ne might venture upon a resistance, which, as an 
exile frmn Thebes, and with a shattered army only for his re- 
sources, he corfd scarcely have attempted with any hope of 
success. 

The capacity in Ivhich Philip undertook the government 
of Macedonia is also a subject of doubt. According to 
Justin, whom Heeren follows, he was a tfirst merely regent, 
and not king, acting for Amjntas, die infant son of Perdic- 
cas. Justin adds, that Phihp was afterwards imperatively 
called to the throne bythe people, who set aside the succes- 
sion of his nephew. Uiodorus, however, relates, that Philip 
entered at once into the possession of sovereign power ; and 
his testimony is more credible than that of Justin. 

Phib'p commenced his regal career with all the vigour 
which youdi, talent, necessity and the love of glory can in- 
spire. His activity in every quarter, and every branch of the 
St^te, was incessant Feeling that the crown he had placed 
upon his head was insecure, he stretched every nerve to pre- 
serve it : a fine lesson to the Christian, to be active and dili- 
gent in securinsf that crown of glory which is held out to 
him as the finsJ reward of his Christian course, in the ser- 
vice of his Lord and Saviour. 

The first object to which Philip directed his attention was 
the remodelling and the augmentation of his army. He 
caused his soldiers to be constantly exercised, and formed to 
the manoBuvres, and inured to the toil^ of war. He provided 
also, an ample supply of weapons, and made some improve- 
ments in the construction and use of these implements of de- 
struction. He introduced, moreover, a change in some of 
the evolutions of the newly created Macedonian phalanx, by 
which victory was ensured over the barbarians. 

Philip endeared himself to die Macedonians not only by 
his exertion to secure them from foreign rapine, but by his 
afiability, and his eloquent appeals to their interests and feel- 
ings. In haranguing public assemblies, he employed every 
argument and every incentive to revive the hopes of the 
Macedonians, and to inspire them with his own firmness and 
courage. Superstition lent him its potent aid to attain this 
object A prediction of some sybil was either discovered or 
feigned, wmch pointed out a son of Amynlas as the founder 
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i>f the MacedoDiiui emplie, axul the mutdtiide recognized the 
hero in Philip. 

WhOe Philip was thus devising plans to secure the pres- 
ent defence and future aggrandisement of his country^ he 
was not unmindful of the establishment of his own authority. 
To secure this, he formed the body guard, consisting of do- 
r^horoi, or <' spear bearers," whose duty it was to guard 
his chamber, ana to attend upon his person in hunting and 
in war. Tliey were rewarded for these services by various 
privileges, particularly that of dining at the table of the 
monarch, and they were distinguished by the honourable ap- 
jpellation of ^ the companions." 

Respite wais soon obtained from the hostility of one of the 
foes c^ Macedonia. Like some half^ivilized tribes in modem 
times, the Illyrians seem to have undertaken their enterprise 
solely for .the purpose of acquiring plunder ; and when (hey 
had obtained .their desire, anxious to secure and enjoy it, tney 
returned to their own country. It appears, however, that they 
designed to return, and renew their ravages on a more ex- 
tended scale ; but in the meanwhile Phihp was enabled to 
direct hk attention to those parts of his dominions where the 
danger was imminent 

The enemies Philip had now to contend with were the 
Pcenians, Thracians, Athenians, and the pretenders whom 
Thrace and Athens supported ; namely, Pausanius and Ar- 

gSBUS. 

This was a formidable array of opponents ; but Philip did 
not despair of deliverance from them. Feeling, however, 
that a single failure in the use of arms might leave him with- 
out hope, he did not deem it prudent to rely upon these alone. 
Suidas says, that having one day consulted the oracle of 
Delphos on the termination of his career, he received this 
answer: 

Ifoke gold thy weapoii| and then thou wilt conquer. 

Philip seemed to make this the rule of his conduct through 
life. He tried the persuasive agency of gold, successively 
with the BcBnian leaders, and the Thracian monarch, and 
succeeded wonderfully. By dint of liberal bribes, the Pcb- 
nians were prevailed upon to retire from Macedonia ; and 
Cotys, the monarch of Thrace, won over by other bribes, 
imceremoniously abandoned the interests of Pausanius. Se- 
cret and hoDour-sapjHng gold saved Philip from all these 
foes. 
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The sole remaining enemies of Philip were Argsus and 
his Athenian allies, 

*' In whom comiption could not lodge one chann." 

The sword alone could decide this quarrel, and it most 
Idap from the scabbard without delay. Already had Mantias 
arrived at Methone, an Attic colony, situated in the Macedo- 
nian province of Pieria, with 3000 Athenian auxiliaries. 
This sea-port was about twenty miles from Pella, the Mace- 
donian capital, and nearly forty from Edessa, or Egse. In 
this latter city, ArgsBUS had partisans, who had promised to 
dehver the city into his hands on his appearinsf before its 
walls. He had collected a force in Pieria, and he was now 
joined by the Athenian auxiliaries. As soon as he had 
formed this junction, he hastened towards Edessa. But it 
was^only to experience that bitter portion which waits upon 
the steps of mankind through life, disappointment The par- 
tisans of Philip were more numerous tnan his own, and the 
gates of Edessa were closed against him. 

Foiled in this attempt, Arp^seus began a retrograde move- 
ment to Methone. But Philip did not suffer him to accom- 
plish this retreat. He attacked the rear of his army, and a 
general engagement ensued, in which Argsus was smin, and 
his troops dispersed. Many of these troops took post on a 
neighbouring eminence; but Philip invested them in that 
position, and compelled them to yield at discretion. 

By this victory, Philip was delivered from the most danger- 
ous of his rivals, and gained a fresh accession of force to his 
' army. On taking an oath of fidelity, the Macedonian pri- 
soners were distributed among his own troops, and they were 
treated with such kindness, that they became attached to his 
service. 

The friendship of Athens at this period was an object of 
paramount importance to Philip. His enlightened policy saw 
this; and in order to prepare the way for negotiation, he 
liberated the Athenian captives without ransom, restored 
their baggage, entertained their officers at his own table, ex- 
pressed his esteem for their fellow-citizens, and then supplied 
them with conveyances to return into Greece. 

Such liberality of sentiment and action told upon the minds 
of the Athenians, and Philip increased these new-born feel- 
ings of respect by another well-timed proceeding. Knowing 
that the Athenians desired the recovery of Amphipolis, and 
that they had espoused the cause of Argaeus, to avenge them 
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selves for the opposition formerly made by Perdiccas, he with- 
drew the Macedonian troops which had long been stationed 
there, declaring that he abjured all claim to It, and that he re- 
cognized it as a free and independent community ; thereby 
leaving the Athenians to gain, the ascendancy over the Am- 
phipolitans whenever they thought proper. This was a 
doubtful line of conduct ; but Philip gained what he sought 
by it — ^peace with Athens. His pacific overtures to that 
state, seconded as they were by the gratitude of the returned 
prisoners, and his apparently liberal conduct respecting^ Am- 
phipolis, were listened to, and a treaty of amity was concluded. 

It is remarkable, that no mention is made in this treaty of 
Amphipolis ; whence Philip and the Athenians were left at 
liberty to execute, without a direct breach of £uth, at a more 
convenient season, those plans which it is probable both of 
them had already formed. The Amphipolitans were left in 
the dark as to the motive which induced Philip to act thus 
toward them. Pleased with his conduct, they decreed divine 
honours to him, and declared their attachment to his person, 
and their determination to support his government And yet 
they were virtually betrayed ! 

Philip has appeared hitherto struggling only for existence 
as a sovereign : henceforth we shall see him extending his 
territory and influence, through the force of his genius and 
ambition, till at length he acquires ascendancy over the whole 
of the Grecian states, and prepares to crown his victorious 
career by undertaking one of the most important enterprises 
recorded in the pages of history. 

The Posnians, who had recently been bribed to neutrality 
in the affairs of Macedonia by the gold of Philip, were the 
first to feel the weight of his newly established power. At 
that time, they were governed by a prince of the name of 
Agis. The death of Agis, which now took place, induced 
Philip to retaliate upon the Posnians for their hostility to 
Macedonia, when he was surrounded by ahnost insuperable 
di£Bculties. He entered Poejiia with a considei^ble army, 
defeated the Pcenians, overran and wasted the country, and 
subjected them to his power. - 

Without resting, Philip marched from the north towards 
the western frontier, where he had a more formidable enemy 
to cope with, and more serious injuries to avenge. Mace- 
donia had suffered twice from the ravages committed by Bar- 
dyllis, the prince of lUyria, and a third invasion was expected. 
Philip conceived that it would be wiser policy, while yet his 

5* 
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troop8 were flushed with saccess, to aasmiie the chaxeoter ot 
n—iliintj than to wait for aa attack. Accordingly, he har 
lan^ed his army on this salject, and by working upon their 
feehngs ci glory, interest^ and revenge^ he excited them to^ 
the h^^hest pitch of enthusiasm, and the cry Hat war against' 
Ulyria was unanimous. 

The force with which Philip took the field against the 
niyrians, consisted of 10,000 well disciplined feot, and 600 
horse. 

Bardyllis, the prince of lUyria, who had now reached the 
advanced age of more than ninety jeaa&j although his couraj^ 
continued unabated, deemed it prudent to seek peace with 
Philip by negotiation. The terms he offered were, that each 
party should retain its present possessions. But this proposal 
was by no means satis&ctory to Philip. His desire was ex- 
tended dominion, whence he replied, that, if the whole of the 
territory which had been wrested from Macedonia was not 
restorea, recourse must be had to the sword. 

The proud spirit of Bardyllis could not submit to such a 
degradation wiuiout a stni^la Confiding in the valour of 
his subjects, he marched with 10,000 foot, and 500 horse, to 
seek his antaflnonist They met, and a fearful struggle en- 
sued. For a long time, the conflict raged without any d^- 
sive efiect bdng produced by either party. At lengthy how- 
ever, the compacted mass of Ill3rrians was broken by the 
Macedoniffli phalanx, and its de&at was thereby renamed 
inevitable. The aged monarch in vain sought to restore 
order; the rout was complete, and he himself perished in the 
conflict, with 7000 of his followers. The result of this battle 
was, that the lUyrians irarchased a peace at the expense of all 
their cpnquests. All their possessions to the eastward of lake 
Lychnitis were ceded to Philip, by which he secured two 
important objects : namely, an enkrgement of his territory, 
and a defensible frontier. 

The successes Philip had obtained, served only to enlarge 
his desires. It is evident, indeed, that from this period he en- 
tertained the project of becoming lord of the Grecian states. 
But before he could cope with Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, 
he had much to accomplish. These were opponents far 
more to be dreaded than the Poenians and Illyrians. The 
situation of Macedonia was also adverse to his rapid acquire- 
ment of political influence over the states. From a speech 
which was delivered to his mutinous soldiers by Alexander, 
it may be gathered that the kingdom was in extreme poverty. 
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^ When my father siicceeded to tbe efdwn," md kf^ *^}m 
fMind you a poor, wnndefing people, (HmSj qlnd jn dQ]|% 
«nd pasturing your 9eaaty floeks upqit die l]i|^ ta Mnw. \h% 
possession of which, you were cois^iaii^Uy ohlig«id.li» eomfaiti 
and not always se^essfully, with the oeighbourjug lUjrrJMMk 
Triballians, and Thraciana, Instead of akiuay & nrtai^ni 
you in coats of cloth. He led yon fr<Htt tbe mouptfliw to* tjm •< 
plainfi, accustomed you to diadiptina, and Ut»glA yj^ Iqr relv 
fi>r safety on your own courage, and not 00 inaecessibhi fWk- 
tions. He coUected you into cities^ and aehia««id yowr eii^ 
sation by w»e laws and kist^tiona. He railed yo% atso, t0 
be masters over the bafb^ian^, by whom yo« bad bam 4o 
long plundered aed enatofved.'' This is, na^ douht^ a«i ovev* 
wrought picttixe of the hiiuniliatioo of the MacedooiiM i vel 
it proves that they were not only poor, but dial they hM m 
low place in civilized society, Henee the Bovai^ of the 
kingdom of Macedonia was advise to Phil%)i «i[t«Mifin of 
dominion, nor less so W9a the situation ef Maeedum^. It mtf 
^iclosed by formidable states, and it had 90 cgiQineKai and 
scarcely any communieatioQ with the m% Qo the touth, i vw ' 
bound^ by ThesBaly; <nx the east by Thiaee: fowtgn <»W 
nies were planted thick upon its coasts, njoA tfcor WJuda a£ 
Chalcidice was possessed by the OlyatUan ccHofedeniey, wJUch 
otmld equip a fleet of fifty Irireines^ aod tak^ the &»la tdth H 
Bsimerous and well^discipliY^ army. 

A mind of an ordinary standard would have lookid at ^ 
duese dif&cukies with alamt. But not so did PhiUp. PoH 
ttssed of uncontrolled ambition, and a genius that scorned tci 
he baffled by difficultii^ he determined to zaiae MsuseiaJiia to 
the first rank among the powers of Gj^eecev 

The first blow struck by PhiUp ia furdhsmoee ot iam 
schemes of aggrandizement, was on A2nph^)0U6, towardi 
which he had on a previous oocasion, acted with so mnck 
seeming hberality. Having secured the neistcalky of Athens. 
by a promise to restore AmphipoUs to th^ Aihenfaiift; ttod 
tro co-operation of CAynthus, by rdiinquidung all ektiin i^mmh 
Anthemus^ and a promise to co&ipier sad give up the eity of 
Potidsea to the OMithians, Phibp proceeded to tibi enterprise^ 
Perceiving that tne stocm was about to burst upon th«a, the 
Amphipomans deq>atched Hierax and Stratoeies to Athens^ 
to entreat that the Athenians would send a fleet, and Uikia 
them under their protection. Philip foresaw that this might 
happen, and he* repeated his assurances, that his conquest 
should be given up to Athens \ and Hierax and Sti^atodea 
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were consequently ansuccessful in their mission. Amphi^ 
lis was now besieged by Philip, at the head of a powemil 
anny, aided by mihtary engines. The citizens lonp[ defended 
themselves, but their exertions only retarded their fall. A 
breach was at length made, and Amphipolis fell into the hands 
of Philip ; who, regardless of his promise to the Athenians, 
united it to his own dominions. 

After the reduction of Amphipolis, Philip turned his arms 
against Pydna, which appears to have made no resistance. 
He next mvested Potidiea, which also speedily surrendered. 
The latter city he resigned to the Olynthians, in pursuance 
of his compact But this was not so much from motives of 
honour as policy. One of his maxims was, that ^ Those are 
to be obliged wnom we cannot overcome," and his conduct on 
this occasion seems to have been an illustration of this maxim. 
The Oljrnthian confederacy was yet too powerful for him to 
encounter, and therefore he Rave them the city of Potidea. 
The Athenian garrison which Philip found in this city, was 
liberated without ransom, and provided with the means of re- 
turning home ; which seeming liberality, and the flattering' 
terms with which Philip spoke of the people of Athens, seem 
to have reconciled them to the loss of Amphipolis. 

The road to future conquests was now open. Situated at 
the head of the Strvmonic gulf, near the mouth of the river 
Strymon, the city oi Amphipolis commanded the most practi- 
cable paiBS into the Thracian territory. And Thrace was a 
eountry not to be forgotten by Philip. He had injuries to 
avenge there, and objects to attain, wnich were indispensable 
to his future operations. He remembered that he had once 
to purchase the forbearance of the Thracian monarch by 
stores of shining gold ; and he knew that in its vicini^, and 
at a short distance from his own dominions, he should find 
means of extending his influence over the Grecian states. 

Philip, therefore, now turned his arms toward Thrace. At 
this period, Thrace was under the sway of Cotys, a prince 
whose intellects, though clear on some subjects, were yet 
clouded by insanity on others. He delighted to take up nis 
abode in forests, on the bank of clear streams, where he could 
indulge in luxury and conviviality, and brood over the feincies 
of his disordered intellect It is said, that his mania consisted 
in being enamoured of Minerva, and in ima^ning that the 
goddess regarded his passion with favour. Mitford thinks, 
that as the appearances of the deities in human shape was an 
article of belief in the heathen world, his love was inspired 
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originaHy by some real object, which his disordered mmd in* 
vested ivith celestial attributes. 

At the period when Philip invaded Thrace, Cotys was 
holding his sylvan court at Onocarsis, which was situated in ' 
the centre of a beautiful wood, and was one of his fiiTounte 
retreats. When he heard of the approach of Philip, instead 
of adopting defensive measures, he had recourse to mght At 
the same time, Cotys despatched a letter to Philip, which, 
from a remark made by the latter, must have contained either 
angry remonstrance or the effusions of insanity.* 

Whatever were the contents of the letter, regardless of 
them, Philip pursued his march. Between the Strymon and 
the Nestus, are the mountains of Pangaus, a branch from the 
chain which then bore the name of Rhodope. These moan- 
tains were famous for their gold and silver mines, and, there- 
fore, they had often been an object of contention. The Athe- 
nians and Thacians had held the territory before the Thni- 
clans, and had made themselves rich with its treasures. A 
Thracian settlement had recently been established at Crenidae, 
in the immediate vicinity of these mines ; but the attention of 
the rustic settlers was directed to the surface, and not to the 
bowels of the soil. They had not yet become lovers of the 
corrupting mass, but lived in peaceful content upon the fruits 
of the earth. Philip, however, looked upon gold as his best 
weapon, and his most faithful servant, and he resolved to 
seize upon this country, and to extract from its bowels a treas- 
ure sufficient to purchase that empire over his fellow-man 
which he so ardently desired. Crenidae, its capital, fell with- 
out opposition into the hands of Philip, who placed in it a 
Macedonian colony, and changed its name to Philippi 

After Philip had gained possession of Crenidse, he caused 
the mines in its vicinity to be cleared and drained, and the 
requisite buildings to be erected. The mining operations 
were carried on with such spirit, that he is said to have ulti- 
mately derived an annual revenue of about 200,000 pounds 
sterling from this source, which was a large sum in that age, 
and sufficient to enable him to carry on his work of corrupt- 
ing the probity of individuals and nations. 

Having gained this rich territory, Philip desisted, for the 
present, Irom hostilities against Thrace. By this brief oam« 

* The idea of a letter from Cotys having excited the latiffhter of the 
Macedonian officers, Philip is said to have observed, ** It is, mdeed, from 
Cotys : does that cause your mirth 1 You little think what are his de> 
roands." 
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jNiiffii, however, hk bovndaiy wm extended eastward aa ^ 
as the river Nestus. 

it waa fit)ttk the, gold g( Pangama thi^ Philip first cansed 
the golden eoin hearing his name to be stamped, and it vna 
thw coin that enabled him fo eaamat many victories. It was 
his mihallowed boost, indeed, that he had captured more cities 
Iff gold than arms ; that he never foreed a gate tiU after hav«- 
iag attempted to open it with a key of gold ; and that he did 
not think any fortress impregnable into wnich a mule laden 
with the temptinsf ore could find .an entranca One of the 
ancients said of him, that he was a merchant rather than a 
conqueror, and that it was not Philip, but his gold, which 
subdued Greece.. An aliusion is made to th^se historical 
facts, by the poet Horace, in one of his odes, in which he in- 
cnfcatea content 

Stronger than thunder's mo^ fince 
All powerful gold can speed its course, 
Through watchful guards its passage make, 
And loves through solid walls to break : 
From gold the overwhelming woes 
That crushed the Grecian augur rose : 
Philip with gold through cities broke, 
And rival monarchs fett his yoke : 
Captains of ships to j^Id an slaves, 
Though fierce as their own winds and waves : 
Yet gloomy care, and thirst of more, 
Attend the still increasing store. 

4£er Philip had conquered Greece, he had pensioners in 
ev^y state, and he retained those in his pa]^ who had the 
greatest share in the public afi&irs. It is said, he was less 
proud of a battle than of a victory gained by negotiation, be- 
cause in the latter the honour was all his own. 

The capture of Amphipolis and Crenids occurred a. c. 358. 
In the following spring, Philip was called upon to redress the 
wrongs of the Thess^ans, who were oppressed by the ty» 
tants Tisiphonus and his brother Lycoparon. who, by the 
murder of Alexander of Pherae, had succeedea to the office 
of tagus. The Thessalian nobles, particularly the ancient 
and kindred family of the Alevads, had long held a friendly 
intercourse with the royal house of Macedonia ; each party 
affording succour to the other in the day of danger. The 
Thessalians, therefore, being resolved to shake oil the yoke 
of the tyrant brothers, the Alevads, who took the lead in the 
enterprise, applied to the Macedonian monarch for aid. Philip 
was rejoiced to find an opportunity of establishing his influ- 



enee in Thesniy, sad be hastened to lead buianny mt0 that 
eountry. The forces of the tyrants were <{uickly nmted by 
^e superior troops of Philip, and he confined tbeu authority 
to Pherflo alone, and restored lo the Tfaeasalians their ancient 
liberty. Philip gained much power by this entarprisei Even 
after this, in all his wars and conqnests, the ITwwnlisiiw wme 
nis zealous eonfederates, and they eantinued t^ be siaeh to his 
son Alexander the Great 

Soon after his return from Thessaly, I^nU^ formed a nakm 
wkh Olyn^ias, daughter of Neoptolemns^ ki»g of Mc^ossia, 
the most important of the fourteen diminuliiw states into whkh 
Epirus was divided, and which was bounded by Thessaly om 
die east, and Macedonia on the n(»th. Hie nuptiab wefe 
celebrated at Pella with great magniieence, being attended 
with a long series of banquets, religious eeremonies, draaatie 
exhibitions, and martisd games, as was usual in the eomts of 
ancient kingdoms. 

While engaged in these festivitie6,a confederacy was Ibrmei 
against Philip, which threatened to shake his dominkm to the 
very foundation. The monarchs of lUyria, Thrace^ and 
Poenia, fearful of his growing greatness, and smarting with 
the recollection of their humiliation by his sword, united to 
overthrow his supremacy. They hoped, by a simultaneous 
and sudden attack on three sides of Macedonia, he would be 
unable to make head against them. But Philip was not so 
absorbed in his marriage festivities as to be careless of his 
political interests. Ever active in his government, he had 
already procured information of their design, and was pre- 
pared to defeat it He despatched Parmenio, his best general, 
into Illyria, while he himself marched against the Paenians. 
Victory soon declared in his &vour. He renmbjected the 
Pcsnians to his sway, and then, hastening into Thrace, where 
he was joined by Teres, one of the Thracian princes, he pur- 
sued the war with such vigour, that all op^Kisition vanimed 
before him, and he ol^ned a predominaiU influence in that 
country. 

We see here the effects of watchfulness and activity. The 
threefold foes of Macedonia, about to attack it in as many 
quarters, vanished before them. Philip, had he sktmbwed m 
the delights which his youthful bride held forth, would, 
doubtless, have been driven from his throne. But holding 
himself loose to these delights, and rising up from nmong 
them, he placed his foes beneath his feet This speaks to the 
professed Christian. Three foes, more mighty than the Illy- 
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nans, PcadaoBj and Thraciuu, beaet yoa on efery band 
The, world, the flesh, and the devil, would rob you of youi 
crown. Imitate, then, the watchfulness and acting of Philip, 
and strive manfully for the victory over than. Kemember, 
the crown which Philip fought for was but a temporal ciown ; 
that yon seek, is to be worn throughout eternity. 

Joyful tidings followed hard upon the heels of Philip's 
Tictories. One messenger brought him information that Par- 
menio had routed the iSyrians; a second announced that the 
horse of the monarch had won the prize in the Olympic race ; 
and a third followed with the crowning news, that Olympias 
had brought him a son and heir. In allusion to the ancient 
prejudice, that an extraordinary series of prosperity is neces- 
sarily succeeded by heavy calamities, Plutarch sa3rs, that Philip 
exclaimed, on hearing these tidings, ^ O Fortune ! send some 
riight misfortune, to atone for all these blessings." The pre- 
judice alluded to is founded upon right reason ; for daily ex- 
perience teaches us, that adversity is one of the dark features 
m the life of man, and that no degree of prosperity can ensure 
exemption from it 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal If^ 
Exists — one onljr; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified. 
By acquiescence in the will supreme, 
For time and for etemitj ; by faith, 
Faith absolute in God, mcluding hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of augnt unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill done, or left undone. 
To the dishonour of His holy, name.— Wordsworth. 

The diviners are said to have predicted that the child bom 
to Philip under such auspicious circumstances must needs 
prove invincible. It is probable that this was fabricated when 
Alexander's actions would justify the assertion ; but the child 
was destined to eclipse the fame of the parent. Philip him- 
self prepared the way for this consummation. He resolved 
that nothing should be wanting to qualify him for the kingly 
Station. How anxious he was about the education of Alex-' 
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ander, may be seen from his letter to Aristotle, the philoso- 
pher, on his biitL This letter, which is a finisned model of 
simple elegance and politeness, imperatorial brevity, and dig- 
nified elevation of sentiment, reads thus: 

ranjip to ARiBToxLE greeting. 

I wish you to know, that to me a son is bom. For this. I 
return thanks to the gods ; not so much for the birth of the 
boy, as for his being bom during your time. I trast that, 
formed by your care and instruction, he will become worthy 
of us, and worthy also to succeed in the government of Ma- 
cedonia. — ^Fabewell 

Aristotle subsequently became preceptor to the vouthfiil 
prince, and, by his instructions, formed Alexander's character. 

Macedonia now enjoyed a brief interval of repose. The 
Grecian states, however, were at this time in the utmost con- 
fusion. A war was raging, which was called ^ The sacred 
war," it being undertaken from religious motives, which lasted 
ten years. In this war, Philip took no part He had little 
regard for religion, or the interest of Apollo ; and it was his 
policy not to be engaged in a war by which he could not be 
benefited, but to take advantage of this juncture to extend his 
frontiers, and to push his conquests without any apprehension 
of opposition. Philip also was pleased to see the Grecian 
states weaken and consume each other, that he might thereby 
pursue his designs upon them with greater probability of suc- 
cess on a future day. 

Thus favoured Dy circumstances, the ambition of Philip 
soon stirred him up again to action. In pursuance of his 
plan, to clear the Macedonian coast from enemies, he now, B. c. 
353, resolved to make himself master of Methone. He in- 
vested the city ; but its great strength, and the facility with 
which it could receive supplies by sea, rendered the siege a 
slow and difficult operation. The citizens held out during 
the autumn and winter, in the hope that the Athenians would 
succour them in the returning spring. The Athenians were 
slow in afibrding relief They decreed that a fleet should 
be sent to their aid ; but when it arrived, Methone was cap- 
tared. Exhausted, and despairing of relief, the Methonians 
submitted, and Philip rased their city, and divided their lands 
among his soldiers. The terms which the Methonians ob- 
tained were more favourable thtm was the custom in these 

VOL. IV. C 
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ages of baHMtTOQS warfiire, especially when it is considered 
that Pkilip lost an eje dttTrog the siege, bv a wound from an 
arrow. Thej were allowed to depart witn their wearing ap- 
parel, to seek a refuse in some odier territories. 

No sooner had Philip reduced Methone, than he carried 
lus arms eastward, to the neighhonrhood of Byzantium. On 
the north shore of the Propontus, near Perinthus, stood the 
city of Herenra, originally colonized by the Samians, and 
which derived its name from Juno, who was there worshipped. 
To ^is city Philip now kid siege. At the same timei for the 
purpose or establishing his interest in this part of Thrace, he 
Mcp^ed some of the petty princes, and established others on 
whose friendship he could depend. 

The investment of Her»um caused much alarm at Athens. 
The Athenians foresaw, that H* Philip established himself on 
the northern eoasC of Che Ptopontis, Byzantium, the Cherso- 
aesus, the cornmerce and the very subsistence of Athens, 
would be at his mercy. Under these circumstances, the peo- 
ple assembled, and a storanr discussion took place. At length, 
nowever, it was decreed, that forty galleys should be sent tp 
sea ; that all citizens under the age of forty-five should em- 
bark ; and tibat eixty talents (about 12,000 pounds steriin^^ 
should be levied to provide for the exp«ises of the armament 

This appearance of vigour on the part of the Athenians 
was only momentary. While PhiKp was proceeding with 
the siege of Heneum, he was attacked by severe illness, and 
rumour spread the tiding at Athens tliat he was no more. 
This induced the Athenians to slacken in their preparation. 
Many months passed before they sent to the relief of Herseum, 
and at last they only sent ten ill-manned shins, under Char i- 
demus, with five talents /or about 1000/.] only, to defray the 
expenses of the expedition. These, however, were not 
wanted ; lor Philip appears to have retinqui^ed his designs 
upon HersBum. 

It is probable that the Ibcedonian conqueror relinquished 
his desi^ upon Heneum from a request made to him by the 
Thessalians to aid them once more a^inst the tyrant flyco- 
pbron, who ruled over them with an iron sway. This was 
his next enterprise. Philip gladly responded to the call, and 
by the junction of his forces with Uie Thessalians, those 
of Lycophron were over-matched. Lycophron, however, 
strengthened himself by the protection of the Phocians. 
Onomarchus, the autocrator of Phocis, despatched his brother 
Phayllus, with 7000 men, to strengthen the tvrant ; and when 
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the combined forces of Phay^Uas and Lycophron were de- 
feated, he himself marched into Thessaly with his whole 
army, before Philip could profit by his victory. 

Philip was now. for the first tmie, opposed to an enemy 
whose military abilities, if not equal to, might nevertheless 
compete with his own. The forces of the enemy, also, out- 
nunmered diose of the Macedonians and Thessaliana PhUip, 
however, did not decline the combat. The opposing armies 
met, and, at the first shock, the Phocian ranks gave way, and 
fied in apparent disorder to some neighbouring rocks. This 
was a snare laid for Philip. The fancied conquerors had no 
sooner entered among the rocks and passes, than the Pho- 
cians hurled huge masses of stone down among the soldiers 
of Philip, and swept away whole ranks. The phalanx itself 
was thrown into confusion, and the Phocians, taking advan- 
tage of this, charged them with incredible fury, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. 

Undaunted by this overthrow, Philip again appealed to 
arms, and was again defeated by severe loss. By this second 
defeat, indeed, and by the subsequent vigilance of his adver- 
sary, his troops could hardly be restrained from deserting 
him, and it required all his skill to make good his retreat into 
Macedonia. Lycophron, therefore, yet triumphed over the 
Thessalians. 

Winter hushed the tumults of war for a time ; but revenge 
did not slumber. Each party was fully occupied during that 
season in preparing for the renewal of the contest. Onomar- 
chus strengthened himself' by fresh enrolments of mercena- 
ries, and meditated carrying his arms into Beeotia. But 
in this he was frustrated : the inhabitants of Larissa, Phar- 
salia, and the other cities of Thessaly, who abhorred the yoke 
of Lycophron, again resolved to shake it off, and his forces 
were again required to aid the tyrant. 

The aid of Philip was once more sought by the oppressed 
Thessalians ; and being anxious to retrieve his reputation for 
the feats of war, and to establish his own power in Thessaly, 
which was essential to his future desi^s upon Greece, he 
cheerfully complied with their request. No sooner had spring 
appeared, than he led a formidable army into Thessaly. He 
was joined by the enemies of Lycophron, and their united 
force amounted to 20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry. 

Lycophron, unable to withstand so mighty an army, shut 
himself up in Pherje, and despatched messengers to seek as- 
sistance from Onomarchus. Pleased with the new lure hckl 
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out to him, the aatocrator hastily collected his forces, passed 
the Thermopylae, and advanced towards Pherae. His army 
consisted of 20,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry. He continued 
his march to the northern extremity of the Pagasaan gulf, 
in which there was an Athenian squadron, commanded by 
Chares, probably intended to disturb the motions of PhiL'p, 
and to co-operate with Onomarchus and Lycophron. At this 
point however, Onomarchus was met by the forces of Philip, 
and a conflict was inevitable. Both sides prepared for it 
Philip, knowing the valour of his antagonist, and feeling that 
he was contending for nothing less than fame and power, 
used his utmost exertions to infuse courage among his sol- 
diers. Appealing to their religious feelings, which, in all 
ages, is the most powerful motive for action that can be held 
out to man, he elevated them to the dignity of champions and 
avengers of Apollo, and ordered them to crown themselves 
with laurels, that tree being consecrated to the Delphic deity, 
and he assumed as his own ensign the emblem oi the god. 
Thus inspirited, the signal was given. Both sides fought 
with determined valour, and the fate of the day was for a 
long time dubious ; but at length the Thessalian cavalry suc- 
ceeded in driving back the Phocian array • and repeating its 
efforts, which were seconded by Philip, tne Phocians were 
routed. The cause of Lycophron was lost. The vanquished 
fled towards the sea, to' take refuge in the Athenian ships in 
the gulf; but the Thessalians and Macedonians, whose swords 
were edged by the remembrance of ancient animosities, and 
resentment of the present invasion, pursued them vigorously, 
and made a terrible slaughter among them. Six thousand 
Phocians are said to have fallen on this day, among whom 
was Onomarchus, and 3000 were taken prisoners. The rest 
escaped, some by taking refuge in the ships of the Athenians, 
but the greater portion by the way of the mountains into 
Phpcia, 

According to Diodorus, the conqueror sullied his triumph 
by an action which exhibited the depravity of the. human 
heart in characters not to be mistaken. Prompted by a bar- 
barous policy, he caused the body of Onomarchus to be nailed 
to a cross, and the corpses of the rest of the slain to be thrown 
into the sea, as being the remains of sacrilegious miscreants 
who had forfeited all claim to funeral rites. It is doubtful, 
according to the same writer, whether the same barbarous 
doom was not assigned to the prisoners. So bitter is the re- 
venge of the unregenerate heart. It operates like poison 
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upon the body, swelling and convulsing nature; noi can 
there be any sound health in the soul till it is conquered and 
expelled by sovereign grace. 

Lycophron and his brother Pitholaus, seeing now no hopes 
of retaining power in Thessaly, resigned their pretensions, 
and delivered up the city of Pher® into the hands of Philip. 
The victorious monarch restored all the cities of Thessaly to 
liberty, as he had promised ; but he was not unmindful of 
his own interests. He placed garrisons in Pherae, Pegasie, 
and Magnesia, and took other measures to secure himself 
against any change that might occur in the public mind 
among the proverbially fickle Thessalians. 

Philip had now cleared the way for his master-stroke of 
conquest, that of the subjugation of the states of Greece. As 
regards Phocis, he had a plausible pretext in their late oppo- 
sition to him, and he soon put his forces in motion to invade 
that territory. 

At this tune, b. c. 352, the Phocians had recovered from 
their overthrow, and were at war with the Thebans, who, 
probably, seconded the design of Philip by their solicitation. 
Be this as it may, he commenced his march towards Ther- 
mopyljB, the possession of which pass would have given him 
a free passage into Greece, especially into Attica. But he 
was doomed to receive a check in his career. The Athe- 
nians, foreseeing that the safety of Athens and of all Greece 
would be endangered if Philip were allowed to carry his 
design into execution, promptly sent a squadron to sea, under 
the command of Diophantus, with troops sufficient to defend 
the strait of Thermopylae. When Philip, therefore, appeared 
at the entrance of these straits, he found his further passage 
prohibited, and he prudently led his army back to its former 
station, and subsequently to Macedonia. 

This retreat of Philip may be looked upon as the era of 
his deep-rooted enmity to the Athenians. He saw that they 
were the only people capable of efficiently opposing his de- 
signs upon Ureece, or oi causing him uneasiness in his own 
dominions. For the purpose of humbling them, therefore, 
he provided a fleet of liffht ships, which continually disturbed 
their commerce. He also increased his army by new levies, 
and projected the destruction of the Athenian colonies in 
Greece. Nor was this all : by large appointments, and the 
corrupting influence of his gold, he secured some eminent 
orators to hold forth the prospect of enduring peace, or to 
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alarm the poblie with ei pm ri v e eatimateo^ while they pre- 
Imded a i^ for waging war with Macedonia. 

Demosthenes alone, of all the Adiesiaiia, had a just ideit 
•f the danger to which his country was expoaed from the 
growing power of Philip; and he alone had capacity safS- 
cient to point out the proper method foe reducing his power. 
He now came forward aa the oppaaeat of the Macedonian 
sovereign. Against him. he commenced that series of ora^ 
tions, denominated ^Philippics," which have handed down 
his name to distant ages as an orator, and as a foe to tyranny. 

After apologizing for taldng^ upon himself to conmienee 
the delete, he being the youngest orator in Athens, in a strain 
of animated eloquence, he proceeded to rouse his foliow-coun- 
trymen from their letiuirffy^ and to develope his plans for the 
improvement of the public affiurs. He told diem that they 
had no reason to despair, and ascribed dieir calamities solely 
to their sloth and indolence. These, he said, might be re- 
moved b^r exertion : and he reminded them of the glorious 
atand which, in defence of the libertieaof the states of Ghreeee, 
they had recently made against Lacedaemon, in order to stimu- 
late them to like action. He did not deny ihiai Philip was a 
formidable adversary ; but he urged that nad Philip himself 
allowed the fear of encountering a noble foe to deter him, he 
would never have ventured ta contend with A^as^nor have 
risen to such a height of power. Philip, said the impaasiened 
orator, displayed a difieieitt spirit He knew that the numer- 
ous possessions, which aeemed to render his antafi^ists un*« 
assailable, and which he sought to cktoin from meai, w«re 
prizes which must &11 to the lot ef him who acted with supe* 
rior vigour and perseverance ; whence, following up his lysh 
tem of activity, ne became master of all, either by conquest, 
alliance, or treaties. 

<<If, then, Athenians,** con^ued Demosthenes, '^yon will 
now choose similar sentiments ; if eveiY one of you, laying 
aside all pretexts, will, to the utmost of his ability, serve his 
country, the rich by contributing, the young by fighting ; in 
one word, if you will act simultaneously, then, if the goda 
permit, you may recover what yoti have lost by your indo* 
lence, and ma;^ avenge yoursdives upon Philip. For, let it 
never be imagined that his greatness is immutably fiioed, as 
though he were a god. Among those who seem devoted to 
him, there are those who fear, envy, and hate him ] and if 
they suppress their feelings, it is because, thanks Xo your slug- 
gishness and indolence, they have no refuge whither they 
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might fly. This indolence, I repeat, yott must shake off 
For look, O Athenians^ at the s^te of anain I See, to what a 

K\h of insolence this man has reached ! He leaves yoa no 
ger the choice of acting or remaining quiet ; but he me- 
naces you by his haughty language, and by encioaching 
upon you in all ipiarters. He draws a net round you on 
every hand, while you sit motionless, and look on. 

<* When, O Athenians, will you act as you ought? When 
8<Hne occurrence rouses you to action? when some neces* 
sity compels you to arm? In what light do you consider 
your present condition?. Is not disgrace the most pressing 
necessity which free men can experience ? Will vou be con- 
tent to wander through the public places, asking of each other, 
What news ?* Can any thmg be more new, than that a man 
of Macedonia, should subdue Athens^ and r^^late the affairs 
of Greece? 'Is Philip dead?' ' No, but he is ill.* But what 
matters it to you whether he die or live ? If this Philip were 
to die, you would soon raise up another by your carelessness 
to your own interests. It is not to his own strength, but to 
your supineness, that he is indebted for his aggrandizement 
Be sure of this — Should aught happen to PhiBp— should we 
be thus favoured by Fortune, always more ready to serve us 
than we to serve her, you might, by being on the spot, be 
able to dispose of all things at your pleasure. But as jou 
now are, tardy at once in council, and preparation, you could 
not take possession even of Amphipolis, though offered to you 
by some auspicious event." 

The measures proposed by Demosthenes were: 1. That 
My ships of war should be manned by Athenians, and at- 
tended by an adequate number of transports and store ships 
for half the cavalry. 2. That the military force should con- 
sist of 2000 foot and 200 horse, of which number, Athenians, 
who were to serve for a limited period, were to constitute one 
fourth. 3. That ten light vessels should form a covering 
squadron. 4. That the pay and subsistence of the hired 
troops should be regularly provided for them, and that they 
should be commanded solely by Athenian officers. 5. That 
an army should be kept constantly ready for action in the 
vicinity of Macedonia. And, 6. That all military affairs 
s^uld be conducted in future in a systematic manner. 

At the close of his harangue, the orator reverted to, and 
tto^gthened some oi his arguments, and endeavoured to 

• An iUcKrtfation of AeU xm 31. 
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awaken the Athenians to a sense of their danger, by appeals 
to -their pride, shame, and apprehensions. He declared to 
them that they must look for safety only to their own means 
and exertions, and that if they did not carry war fearlessly 
and vigorously into the territories of their enemy, they would 
be reduced to the calamitous necessity of sustaining it within 
their own domains. 

Flistory does not inform us concerning the result of this 
celebrated oration. It is probable that the eloquence of the 
speaker delighted his listening audience, and a decree was 
perhaps enthusiastically passed, to carry his advice into effect, 
and speedily forgotten. Such was the fatal defect m the 
Athenian character, as may be gathered from the oration of 
Demosthenes for the Rhodians. In reproach, he tells them, that 
it is not difficult to convince them with respect to the mea- 
sures which are best to be pursued — the difficulty consists in 
persuading them to carry those measures into execution. He 
adds, " When you have determined what to do, and when 
you have anew confirmed your determination by a decree, 
you &re just as far from doing it as you were before." 

How does the character of the Athenians resemble that of 
mankind at the present day, in an afiair of greater moment 
than even the salvation of Athens. They are convinced, by the 
lips or the pen of eloquence, of the evils of sin, and they resolve 
to forsake it— of their need of grace, and they determine to 
seek it — of the transitory nature of all earthly affairs, and 
they decree within themselves to prepare for eternity. But 
they go out in the world, and these impulses for good are for- 
gotten. They are again convinced, a gain make resolutions, and 
agaift forego reform, till at length the day of ruin comes, as 
it did on the Athenians, and the opportunity of seeking the Sa- 
viour's grace, of suing for pardon and peace, and thus work- 
ing out their salvation, is lost for ever. Notwithstanding all 
their resolutions, they 

" Die self-accused of life run all to waste.** — Cowper. 

The divisions of the Grecian states, as well as the supine- 
ness of the Athenians, were favourable to the projected inva- 
sion of Philip. On one side, the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians were intent on reducing the strength of the Thebang, 
whilst, on the other, the Thessalians and Thebans devoted 
themselves to the service of Philip, thereby assisting him in 
forminor their own yoke. 

Philip, like an able politician, knew how to take advantage 
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of these dissensions and this supineness. and he recommencodf 
indirectly, indeed, but not less effectually, reducing the power 
of the Athenians. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Palene, 
was originally a colony of the Athenians. Its inhabitants 
had been at variance with Amyntas, father of Philip, but had 
made an alliance with the latter soon after he became monarch, 
as seen in a previous page. But the friendship of theafebi- 
fious is inconstant as the waves of the ocean. When Philip 
found himself able to execute his project, he took prope([ mea- 
sures in order to besiege Olynthus, and annex it to his^own 
dominions. 

The inhabitanis of Olynthus, discerning the storm gather 
ing at a distance, sought the aid of the Athenians. Ambas- 
saaors were despatched to Athens, to propose a league between 
the Athenians and Olynthians, and to seek such assistance as 
would enable the latter to make head against the ambitious 
monarch of Macedonia. 

Demosthenes hailed these overtures with delight, and he 
resolved to support them with all his influence in the general 
assembly ; in pursuance of which resolution, he delivered the 
oration denommated the first Olynthiac. 

The orator commenced this oration in a triumphant tone. 
He considered it, he said, as an especial favour of the gods to 
Athens, that she should now be onered the alliance of a state 
possessed of respectable resources, and which was situated on 
the frontier of Fhilip*s dominions. Convinced that any ac- 
commodation with him must be destructive, he conjured his 
hearers not to disgrace and injure themselves, by failing to 
take advantage of the event. He then censured their past 
conduct, telling them that the greatness of their enemy was 
chiefly their own fault, and that of the traitors among them, 
who ought to be punished at a seasonable opportunity. Then 
aiming his eloquence at Philip, he described him as the most 
perfidious of human beings, who was indebted for his eleva- 
tion to fraud and falsehood, in proof of which he instanced 
the manner in which the Athenians, Olynthians, and Th«9sa- 
lians, had been, each in their turns, deceived by his specious 
show of friendship. From this he augured his fall. " When," 
said the orator, " a confederacy is \med on the mutual good 
vnll and interest of the allies, they share the evils cheerfully, 
they endure reverses, and yet persevere. But when, as is the 
case with Philip, a man has been raised by ambition and vio- 
lauon of right, the first and slightest shock is sufficient to sub- 
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yert the fiibric of hk peataen. For itis xuA possible that a 
durable power should be built upon injustice, perjury, aad 
deceit. During a limited period, imposture may succeed, and 
may seem destined to flourish ; but time unmasks it, and it 
sinks of itself into ruin. A house, a ship, and every edifice, 
ought to have firm and solid foundations ; so ought justice and 
truth to be the bases of our actions, which is not the case with 
respect to the deeds of Philip." 

Demosthenes now advised the Athenians to send prompt 
and eflectnal aid to the Olynthians, and suggested that an em- 
bassy should be sent to encourage the Thessalians to revolt, 
and assert their claims to PagassB and Magnesia. He then 
warned the Athenians that words alone would be useless, de- 
scanted on the weakness of Macedonia, and again blackened 
the character of Philip ; affirmed that the Macedonians were 
tired with perpetual toils and sacrifices, and contemptuously 
depreciated the merit of the boasted military establishment of 
Philip. 

Tne orator drew an odious picture of the vices of Philip, 
representing him as meanly jealous of rival excellence, envi- 
ous, f reedy of flattery, intemperate, debauched, and olnscene. 
Yet he bore testimony to what some historians have termed 
his '' splendid qualities." He described him as thirsting for 
glory, eagerly pursuing the phantom, despising safety, and 
even life, to ob^n it ; always in the field, every where pre- 
sent, active, vigilant, and letting no opportunity slip which 
could be turned to advantage. With some bitterness of heart, 
Demosthenes then contrasted this conduct with that of the 
Athenians, representing them as wasting their days, and the 
strength of the state, in debating, delaying, decreeing, seek- 
ing news, hoping that others would taue up their cause, ac- 
cusing and impeaching each other, and in expecting to be 
saved by the very measures which had ruined tnem. 

Still the orator predicted the downfall of Philip, should the 
people of Athens act with wisdom and vigour. Then, blend- 
ing reproach with eulogy, he expressed his astonishment that 
they who had warred against Lacedsemon ibr the liberties of 
Greece — they who had often displayed a noble disinterested- 
ness in forbearing to aggrandize themselves — they who had 
exposed their lives and lavished their riches in behalf of 
others, and had frequently extended protection to the other 
Grecian states, should, now, when their rights were invaded, 
decline to contend with the foe, withhold the requisite coDtii- 
butions. and tamelv submit to losses and wrongs. 
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Tlie principal means d* checking tiie progress of Philip, 
suggest^ by Demosthenes, were, that each person shoold 
f»ay in proportion to his fortune ; to take the fiekt with alacrity, 
till all me citizens should have served in their turn ; to sus- 
pend prosecutions till affidrs should be brought into a better 
condition ; to render, it the interest as much as it was the duty 
of the generals to act vigorously for the commonwealth ; to 
put an end to the custom of throwing upon one portion of the 
community the whole of the public burden ; to allow freedom 
of speech and action to every one anxious for the welfare of ' 
the community ; and to consider the wisdom of the advice 
given, rather than the reputation of the orator. 

Demades, an orator wno had risen from humble life by the 
force of his own genius, and who was held in high reputa* 
tion among the Athenians, took the lead in opposing Demos- 
thenes. By his enemies, he was accused of being in the pay 
of Philip, and his exertions on this occasion are said to have 
oeen largely rewarded by the Macedonian sovereign. The 
efibrts of Demades, however, were of no avail in the present 
instance. Roused by the eloquence of Demosthenes, the 
Athenians resolved that succour should be granted to the 
Olynthians ; but they satisfied themselves with adopting a half 
measure instead of acting with v^ur ; thus insuring their 
own drfeat They deemed it simei^t to assist Olynthus 
with thirteen gaUevs and two thousand mercenary troops, the 
command of whicn was entrusted to Chares, and which was 
wholly insufficient tt> rescue Olynthus from the grasp of 
Philip. 

Wnile these proceedings were going forward at Athena, 
Philip commenced hostilities against the Olynthians, b. c. 349. 
He led his army into thd territory of Chalcidice, and opened 
the campaififn by [forming the fortress of Zeira, which 'he 
levelled with the ground. Terrified by his arms, or seduced 
by his arts said bribes, the inhabitants of several of the neigh- 
bouring cities displayed some rivalry as to which should be 
the first in submitting ; so that Philip was embarrassed to de- 
cide which he should first receive into obedience. 

At length the expedition under Chares arrived. It was too 
weak, however, to oppose Philip ; whence Chares resolved to 
make a diversion by invading some unprotected part of Ma- 
cedonia. Accordingly, he steered up the Thermaic gulf, and 
efiected a landing in the province oi Botticea, which, though 
containing the Macedonian capital, was left unprotected. 
Chares overran the open country, and laid it under contribu- 
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tion ; then embarking his troops, he sailed to the peninsnia 
of Pallene, where Philip had stationed 800 men, probably to 
support such of the inhabitants as had declared in his favour. 
Chares attacked and* routed this division, after which he col- 
lected a considerable booty. He then returned to Athens, 
where he gave an exaggerated account of his achievements, 
and treated the citizens with a public supper at the cost of 
sixty talents, or 12.000/. 

Winter suspenaed the military operations of Philip ; but, 
while his army was reposing, he carried on the system of 
intrigue and bribery, which had already been so successful, 
by his active emissaries and partizans. Alarmed by the pro- 
gress he made, and by the defection of their aUies, the Olyn- 
thians applied to Athens for more effectual assistance than had 
yet been afforded. Demosthenes supported this application 
m an oration denominated the second Olyntbiac. 

In this oration, Demosthenes lamented the carelessness and 
negligence of his countrymen, and insisted that the preserva- 
tion of Olynthus was necessary for the security of Athens. 
Olynthus, he said, was the last barrier left to check the pro- 
gress of Philip. He then contrasted the conduct of the pre- 
sent generation with their progenitors, marking With bitter 
censure the measures of those who held the reins of govern- 
ment. " We are now," exclaimed the orator, " without rivals. 
Lacedoemon is in the dust ; Thebes has enough to do at home : 
no other state can dispute supremacy with us : yet at a time 
when we might have enjoyed internal security, and been 
umpires abroad, we have been stripped of our foreign posses- 
sions, have spent more than 1500 talents fruitlessly, have lost 
in peace the allies gained during war, and have raised up a 
formidable enemy to ourselves. As regards resources for the 
fitting out of an adequate armament, he proposed that the 
revenue called the " theoric," which was appropriated to the- 
atrical Tepresentations, should be restored to the se^'vice of the 
state. This proposal was alike opposed to the decree of Eu- 
bulus, and the disposition of the public mind, and was there- 
fore hazardous to advance; but Demosthenes displayed so 
much skill in keeping clear of the penalty denounced by the 
decree of Eubulus, and in ^pointing out by what means- it 
might be rescinded or eluded, that the advice was listened to 
by the people with a degree of patience that astonished the 
orator himself They did not, however, attend to the advice. 
Pleasure, which is the pulse of this busy world in all ages, 
was love^ too much to allow of their foregoing it ; and the 
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■alutaiy advice, though listened to, produced no efiect Th« 
poet has well said, — 

Though Tarioas are the tempers of mankind, 
Pleasure's gay famfly holds all in chains. 
Some most affect the black ; and some the fair : 
WhateW the motive, pleasure is the mark : 
For her the black assassin draws his sword ; 
For her, dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp, 
To which no single sacrifice may fall ; 
The stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure seom'd ; 
For her, affliction's daughten, grief indulge, 
And find, or hooe, a luxury in tears ; 
For her, guilt, sname, toil, danger, we defy, 
And with an aim voluptuous, rush on death : 
Thus universal her despotic power.— Touno. 

Although the Athenians would not consent that the theatri- 
cal fund should be appropriated to a nobler purpose, the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes induced them to grant the Olynthians 
a fresh reinforcement. As on the former occasion, however, 
they neutralized their assistance by its inadequacy. They 
voted only 4000 mercenaries, 150 horse, and eignteen tri- 
remes ; and over these, Charid^mus, a man devoid of all 
Srinciple, and whose brutal propensities excited hatred and 
isgust, was appointed commander. 

Philip resumed his operation? in the spring of b. c. 349. 
His sword, however, was almost needless. Gold had so ef- 
fectually cleared the way before him, that his approach to a 
place seemed to be the signal for throwing open its gates. 
Thus fell Mycerbina, a town near the head of the Toronaic 
gulf; thus fell also the sea-port city of Torone, not far from 
the southern extremity of the Sithonian peninsula, and thus 
the whole of that peninsula submitted to his dominion. The 
only efforts made to stop his progress, by Charidemus, more- 
over, were some useless incursions into the province of Bot- 
tioea ; after which, he retired to Olynthus, jirobably to repress 
rebellion in the city, for there was a faction in that city favour- 
able to Philip. 

Thus weakened and embarrassed, the Olynthians once 
more«called upon the Athenians for immediate and effectual 
«id, and their cause was again pleaded by Demosthenes in 
his third Olynthiac. 

In this oration, the Athenian orator restated all his former 
arguments, strengthened them with cogent reasons for acting 
vigorously, and exjratiated on the folly and danger of fore- 
going this opportunity of arresting the power of Philip. By 
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defending Oljrnthad, he said, they might make Macedonia 
the seat of war ; hut if Philip were allowed to triumph over 

^it, there was nodiing to hinder him from carrying his arms 
wherever he thought proper. Attica would be exposed to in- 
vasion, and a contest continued for one month only, within 
their own fronti^, would produce a ruinous expense and 
lasting ignominy V 

The plan of operations now suggested by Demosthenes 
was, that two armaments should be simultaneously despatch- 
ed ; the one to secure the Olynthian cities, the other to harass 
Philip, and divert his movements by descents upon Macedonia. 
Unless this mode of attack were adopted, he said, the expe- 
dition of the Athenians would most probably be of no avail ; 
for if the whole of the succours were employed in ravaging 
his kingdom, Philip wotdd defer meeting it till he had re- 
duced Olynthus ; and if they were sent to Olynthus, he would, 
persevere against them and the Oljn^thians till he had over- 
powered them. 

Demosthenes succeeded in stirring up the Athenians to in- 
creased energy. A reinforcement of 2000 infantry, all Athe- 
nian citizens, 300 cavalry, and seventeen triremes, was voted 

' by the people. But this force was not sufficient to save Olyn- 
thus. Having subjugated or seduced the confederate citie^ 
Philip now led his army towards that city. The Olynthians, 
fearing his ^wer, endeavoured to open a negotiation. Philip 
continued his march without replying, till he arrived within 
five miles of the city, when in one brief and cruel sentence, 
he pronounced their doom: "Either you," said he, "must 
quit Olynthus, or I must quit Macedonia." 

The sword was now the only resource left to the Olynthians. 
Collecting their troops, therefore, in conjunction with a por- 
tion of the Athenian auxiliaries, they resolved to risk a battle. 
They feiled in a first engagement ; but, undismayed by the 
repulse, they again gave battle to the monarch. They were 
defeated a second time, and were compelled to confine them- 
selves to the defence of their walls. But the emissaries of 
Philip were within the walls of Olynthus, and defence was 
of litfie avail. The city was soon afler betrayed by Euthy- 
crates and Lasthenes, who, in an evil hour, were intrusted 
by the peojile with the direction not only of military, but also 
of civil afiairs. Thus Hiilip entered Olynthus, by the breach 
which his gold had made. The city was delivered over to 
his power with no other stipulation than that the lives of its 
citizens should be spaced. 
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The stipulation concerning the existence of the Olynthiaas 
was observed ; hut they were deprived of all that renders ex- 
istence valuable. Stripped of their possessions, and without 
distinction of age or sex, they were publicly sold as slaves to 
the ends of the earth. Their city, also, recently so beautiful, 
flourishing, and potent, was levelled with the ground. From 
that date, it existed only in the memory of the captives, and 
the page of history. 

Reader, mark the erring nature of man 1 Overjoyed at 
the reduction of Olynthus, and regardless of the si^hs, the 
tears, and the bitter groanings of the captives, Philip, m token 
of his joy, celebrated, with all possible magnificence, the 
Olympian festival, instituted by his predecessor Archelaua 
The world stamped its approteition of his conduct Multi- 
tudes thronged from distant quarters to witness the sacrifices, 
sports, and theatrical entertainments, in which actors from 
every Grecian state played their part. Philip himself pre- 
sided at the banquets, and laboured to win the hearts of his 
guests. He was not unsuccessful; for he distributed his 
gifts and promises, on this occasion with such profusion, that 
he gained many converts to his cause. Thus the spoils of 
the ruined city were employed to purchase the instruments 
of future conquest 

One memorable instance of friendship which occurred at 
this season of rejoicing deserves recording. Satyrus, a dis- 
tinguished comic actor, was observed to be thoughtful, and to 
manifest no anxiety to profit by the rojal bounty. Philip 
questioned him as to the cause. 

" For such presents as the company in general receive," 
replied Satyrus, " I have no wish ; but there is one favour, 
the easiest of all to grant, which I would willingly ask, did I 
not fear to be denied the boon." 

Philip desired Satyrus to speak freely, and promised that 
his request should be granted, whatever it might be. 

Encouraged by his assurance, Satyrus proceeded: " Apol- 
lophanes, of Pydnia," said he, " was my friend. When he 
was wrongfully put to death, his relatives, fearing the lives 
of* his daughters, sent, them to Olynthus for safety. When 
that city was taken, they were made prisoners, and they are 
now your captives. • I entreat you to bestow them upon me ; 
T will make no unworthy use of your gift. My only inten- 
tion is, to give them marriage portions, and to provide them 
with husbands, that they may be happy wives." 

The guests unanimously applauded the conduct of Satyrus, 
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and the monarch himself was moved by such a request 
ApoUophanes yma obnoxious to him, he having been con- 
cerned in the murder of Alexander, bis eldest brother ; but 
silencing his feelings of revenge, he yielded to the request of 
Satyrus, and added to the boon a liberal donation. 

The &11 of Olynthus created great alarm at Athens. In 
the transport of their anger, the Athenians passed severe de- 
crees against the betrayers of their allies, and they turned 
' their indignation upon Chares, who had commanded the suc- 
cours sent to Olynthus. Some gratification was afforded to 
their revengeful passions, by the fate of Euthycrates and Las- 
thenes, who, having fallen into disgrace with Fhilipj were put 
to death: thus receiving the reward of treachery at the hands 
of their associate. 

This was not the only effect the fall of Olynthus had upon 
the public mind. It threw a damp over the martial spirit of 
the Athensians ; and reviewing their own weakness, and th^ 
power of Philip, a desire for peace became general. There 
was an obstacle, however, in the way, both nmking overtures, 
and of receiving them from Philip. In a fit of indignation, 
they had previously passed a decree, by which all communi- 
cation was prohibited, even by the means of a herald, with 
the government of Macedonia. Philip had himself already 
endeavoured to elude this degree; but his overtures were 
passed over in silent contempt But the Athenians were now 
more humble than at that time, and they resorted to an indi- 
rect method of discovering whether Philip was still disposed 
to embrace the sweets of peace. Phrynon, and Ctesiphon,* 
a friend of Demosthenes, were sent to the Macedonian court, 
under the pretence of procuring an exchange of prisoners. 
They were received witn great courtesy by Philip ; and in a 
conversation with Ctesiphon, the monarch protested that he 
had reluctantly engaged in the war, and that he desired its 
termination. This was sufficient. On his return, Ctesiphon 
reported this to the people, adding many flattering expres- 
sions and promises of benefit which Philip had uttered. The 
Athenians, notwithstanding their former experience as to the 
monarch's veracity, confided in his word, and they seized the 
opportunity of removing the chief stumbling-block which 
stood in the way of negotiation. A decree was passed, re- 
voking that which forbade any envoy to be admitted from 
Macedonia. 

The moment for establishing peace between the Athenians 
and the Macedonian monarch was not yet arrived. Hitherto 
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the wily monarch had observed a nentralitjr wkh respect to 
the sacred war, and he seemed to wait till both parties had. 
weakened themselves by slaughter, before he declared him- 
self &vourable to either party. That period now (b. c. 347) 
arrived. The haughtiness and ambitions views with whkh 
the victories of Epaminondas had inspired the Thebans, had 
now abated. Weakened by the Phocians, they sought the 
aid of Philip, and he resolved to espouse their cause. To 
give a specious colour to his arms, besides the gratitude which 
he afiected to feel for Thebes, in which he had been educated, 
he pretended to derive honour from the zeal with which he 
was fired with reference to the insulted Deity ; and was glad 
to gain the reputation of being a religious prince, in order to 
conciliate the esteem and friendship of the ureeks. His only 
motive, however, for joining the Tnebans was, to gain a foot- 
ing in Greece, that he might bring the several slates under 
his dominion. 

The Athenians seemed to be aware of this, and desertme 
the cause of the Phocians, which they had hitherto espoused, 
they thought only of averting the evil by making peace with 
Philip. There was some difficulty in propoimiuiig peace 
with the ambitious monarch of Macedonia, as any advance on 
their paAs might be regarded by the adversary as a confieS' 
sion of weakness. Reamrse wta therefore had to stcatagem, 
as on a former occasionl Among the Athenians who, on the 
surrender of Olynthus, fell into the hands of Philip, there 
were two men of note ; namely, Stiatocles and Encrates. It 
was resolved, that some one should be sent to n^^ociate with 
the Macedonian monarch, for the ransom of then captives, 
by which an openinff would be afibrded for ascertaining 
whether Philip was mi inclined to a treaty 

Aristodemus, who was an actor by profession, and who had 
acquired the &vour of Philip by dispkying his theatrical tat 
ents at Pella, was chosen to perform tlus miasioo. Arisfode' 
mus performed the office assigned to him, and speedily re- 
turned to Athens. Instead, however, of rendering an account 
of the proceedings to the council, he preaerval a dogged 
silence on the suQect In the mean time, Stiatocles was re- 
leased without ransom, and mtefnl ibr this generosity, he 
came publicly forward to deckre that Philip was anxious for 
peace. Aristodemus was now summoned to make his report^ 
and he confirmed the testimony of Stratocles, with referenca 
to the pacific intentions of Philip. Gratified by these tidmgiL 
the Athenians forgot the delay in cmnmonicating them, and 
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decreed a golden crown, at the instance of Demosthenes hidft- 
self, as a reward for the services of Aristodemus. 

After Aristodemus had made this report, a day was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the propriety of negotiating with 
Philip. In this council, which was held b. c. 346, it was de- 
creed, unanimously, that ten envoys should be deputed to 
treat with the Macedonian sovereign. The deputies appointed 
were Demosthenes, Eschines, Aristodemus, rhrynon, Ctesi- 
phon, Philocrates, latrocles, Dercyllus, Nausicles, and Cimon, 
all men of note in the state. An eleventh ambassador was 
appointed, whose business it was to watch over the interests 
of the dependents and allies of Athens. The person to 
whom this charge was committed, was Agalacreon of Te* 
nedos. 

As soon as the resolution for negotiating a peace with 
Philip was passed, a herald was despatched to Pella, to de- 
mand a passport for the Athenian envoys. It was the policy 
of Philip, to hold out hopes that he was fevourable to peace, 
and therefore the passport was granted. The envoys now 
took their departure for PeUa, on their imnortant mission. 
On their way, it was arranged what mrt each should act in 
the negotiation, and the order in which they should speak. 
It was agreed that the eldest should open the business, and 
should be followed by his colleagues, according to aga 
Eschines says, that Demosthenes, who was the junior orator, 
boasted that he would strike Philip dumb ; that he would 
convict him of injustice with regard to the origin of the war, 
and induce him to surrender Amphipolis. He had made a 
wrong es^mate of his own powers, and the character of the 
monarch. 

Immediately on their arrival at Pella, Philip gave audience 
to the envoys. Eschines opened the negotiations by a speech 
in which he pleaded the cause of his country with mucn elo- 
quence, reminding the monarch of the favours that he him- 
self, and others of his family, had received from Athens. The 
rest of the envoys took up the tale, each in their turns, accord- 
ing to their seniority. At length Demonsthenes commenced 
his address. All eyes were fixed upon him, expecting to 
hear a masferpiece of eloquence. But tney were disappointed. 
He who had so often hurled the thunder of his eloquence against 
the head of the monarch from the tribune of Athens, now 
trembled in his presence. With a faltering voice he com- 
menced obscurely, hesitatingly, and ungracefully. For a mo- 
ment he then rallied his energies, Jbut his trepidation returned; 
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he lost the thread of his discourse^ paused, strove to recover 
himself, and at length became mute. Philip courteously, yet 
sarcastically requested his oratorical adversary to take time 
for recovering his spirits and memory, significantly remark* 
ing that he was not m a theatre, exposed to the clamours and 
insults of a crowd. Demosthenes then essayed to continue 
liis speedi, but after uttering a few sentences, he gave up the 
straggle, and retired with his colleagues, that the monarch 
mi^t prepare to reply to their various arguments. 

The envoys were soon summoned into the royal presence, 
to hear the monarch's reply ^ and though he had been ad- 
dressed by nine speakers, he left no point touched upon unno- 
ticed. To Eschines he responded at length, which mark of 
attention, and his silence towards Demosthenes, is said to 
have excited the evil passions of envy in the breast of that 
orator. The audience being concluded, the m6;iarch invited 
die envoys to sup with him ,* on which occasion, he called 
into action all his powers of conversation, conviviality, and 
pleasantry, to win the hearts of his ^ests. Dissimulation 
taught him to act thus, ^hat their hostility might be disarmed, 
and that he might, on a future day, triumph over their coun- 
try at his pleasure. 

The envoys, soon after this, had their audience of leave. 
On this occasion, Philip reiterated his professions of good will 
towards Athens, and oelivered to them a letter, in which his 
sentiments were contained with respect to their overtures. In 
this epistle, he expressed a wish to be both at peace and in 
alliance with Athens j darkly intimating, that if they admitted 
him to alliance, the republic might'expect some benefit of im- 
portance at his hands. He added, that he was now on the 
eve of marching to complete his conquests in Thrace ; but he 
promised, that while negotiations were pending between the 
Macedonians and the Athenians, he would refrain from hos- 
tilities on this side of the Chersonesus. All this, however^ 
was only to preserve Athens in fancied security, to prevent 
them from making preparations for the field <tf battle on a 
future day. 

With the same design in view, Philip at length sent am- 
hassadors to Athens to conclude a treaty. The men chosen 
^r this mission were Parmenio, the most celebrated of his 
generals ; Antipater, eminent as a statesman ] and Eurylo- 
chus, eloquent as he was brave. 

After some day's delay, occasioned by the feast of Bacchus, 
during which the ambassadors were nospitably entertain^ 
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especially by Demosthenes, who was anxious for the honoar 
of his country, the proposals of Philip were deliberated on in 
the assembly of the people. The debate was long and vehe- 
ment; but the resolution for alliance, as well as peace, was 
finally carried, and the preliminaries of the treaty arranged. 
By a strange circumstance, Phocis was excluded from the 
muster-roll of the allies of the Athenians. On the part of 
Philip, this was doubtless a feature of his design ; but on that 
of the Athenians, it is a mystery, and reflects greatly on their 
character for political wisdom. 

According to Demosthenes, it was during the discussion 
on this treaty, that Eschines exhibited signs of being cor- 
rupted by the gold of Philip. He founds his charge upon 
the abrupt-change in the sentiments of Eschines. One day, 
he violently opposed a motion of Philocrates, and he as vio- 
lently supported it on the next. The gold of Philip was, 
therefore, still at work. The hand of Demosthenes alone, 
indeed, of all the Athenian orators, finally escaped the ^ ugly 
smutch" imprinted on it by bribery. 

The treaty of peace and alliance with Macedonia was now 
complete on the part of the Athenians ; but it was not so with 
Philip. He was not definitely bound till he had ratified it in 
person, by oath, in the presence of deputies from Athens. 
Eleven individuals were, therefore, sent as envoys to receive 
his solemn ratification. Among these, were Escnines, Eubu- 
lus, and Demosthenes. The ktter, suspecting some of the 
envoys, seems to have resolved to embrace this opportunity 
of watching their actions, though a wish to ransom some pn« 
soners was the ostensible reason for his acceptation of this se- 
cond mission. 

It was some time before the envoys set forward on their 
mission. So dilatory were they, indeed, that Demosthenes 
was compelled to obtain a decree, from the council of the five 
hundred, directing their departure. This decree set them in 
motion; but neither that, nor the remonstrances and re- 
proaches of Demosthenes, could stimulate them to proper ex- 
ertion. Six days only were requisite for their journey, and 
they were twenty-five in accomplishing it. When they ar- 
rived at Pelia, Philip was warring in the neighbourhood of 
the Hellespont. The decree directed them to proceed to the 
spot where Philip was to be found ; but notwithstanding this, 
and the bitter invectives of Demosthenes, they remained at 
Pella twenty-seven days, till Philip returned. All this time 
had been employed by the monarch in reducing Serrium, 
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Doriscum, and Myrtium, towns allied to Athens, and in se- 
curing to himself dominion over Thrace. 

The envoys were soon admitted to an audience with Philip. 
What passedf at this audience, however, is uncertain, the dis- 
torted narrative of Eschines, alone, being handed down 
to posterity. The same courtesy and hospitality which had 
been experienced by the former envoys were extended to the 

E resent ; and the politic feelings of Philip were further ex- 
ibited by the tender of a large present to each of the de- 
puties, which was accepted by all but Demosthenes. 

The envoys had now been absent from Athens more than 
two months. It was Philip's policy to detain them still 
longer ; and to accomplish this purpose, he is said to have 
won their acquiescence by bribes, Demosthenes excepted, who 
was detained by force. The pretext for detaining them, was, 
that he was desirous of their mediation to reconcile the Ha- 
lians and Pharsalians. In pursuance dF this scheme, he took 
them with him to PhersB. At this place, when his prepara- 
tions to pass Thermopylae were completed, and opposition 
would be vain, he ratified the treaty. 

By this treaty, the Athenians were secured in the posses- 
sion of the Chersonesus^ with the exception of Cardia ; but 
they resigned Amphipobs, Doriscum, and the other recently 
conquered towns, and abandoned the citizens of Halus, the 
Phocians, and the Thracian allies. Such a treaty was dis- 
honourable to the Athenians, and served to show the deep 
policy of the overreaching Philip. 

On the return of the envoys, Demosthenes hastened to re- 
present the conduct of his colleagues to his fellow citizens. 
Every circumstancie which had occurred, from the day of 
their departure till the day of their return, convinced him 
that the interests of their country had been betrayed by them. 
These sentiments he enforced with his wonted eloquence. 
He accused them with having grossly and corruptly failed in 
their duty; warned his hearers not to rely on the delusive 
and fraudulent promises which would be made to them ; and 
recommended that Thermopyloe and Phocis should be imme- 
diately secured, that the fatal consequence which would result 
from the treachery of his accomplices in the mission, and 
the ambition of Philip, might be averted. 

For a moment, the Athenians were inclined to follow the 
ativice of Demosthenes, an4^were justly indignant at the con- 
duct of the envoys ; but when the business of the embassy 
was brought under cognizance, Eschines and his cojleagqej 
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tnumphed. Delighted by the magnificent prospect which 
Cschines opened to their view, as following in the train of 
the friendship of Philip, the credulous multitude were clam- 
ourous in their applause. Demosthenes in vain attempted to 
disabuse them. He was interrupted on every hand by jibes, 
jests, and vociferous shouts of laughter, so that he was com- 
pelled to desist from his harangue, and retire. He did so with 
these memorable words : ^ If, Athenians, any of those things 
which my colleagues have promised to you should come to 
pass, then bestow on them praise, honour, and reward, and 
refuse them to me ; but if the contrary should happen, let the 
weight of your anger be borne by them alone." 

While these transactions were pending, the Thebans again 
sought aid at the hands of Philip, b. c. 345. Notwithstand- 
ing they had been assisted by some Macedonian reinforce- 
ments, the Phocians had defeated them at Neon and He- 
dylium, and pushed thiir exertions with so much vigour, that 
the Thebans were convinced their present force was inade- 
quate to withstand their power, and they resolved to solicit 
Philip for more efficacious succour. Accordingly, a Theban 
embassy was despatched to Pella, where it arrived while the 
Athenian envoys were on their second mission. Demosthe- 
nes records, to the honour of this embassy, that they refused 
rich presents in money, captives, and golden cups, which 
Philip offered to them. It was his assistance alone, they said, 
that they sought, and this was promised to them. 

The Phocians were sensible of the coming danger, and 
prepared to resist it with resolution. They applied for aid to 
Lacedaemon, their sole remaining ally, and the politic Archi- 
damus complied with their request, chiefly, it would appear, 
to be at hand to support, in case of their fall, an ancient Spar- 
tan claim to the superintendency of the Delphic temple. 
With this design, he led a body of 1000 heavy armed in- 
fantry into Phocis, and he likewise sent envoys to Pella, to 
divert the plans of the Theban deputies. PhaJa^cus, who 
ruled over the Phocians, thus reinforced, occupied the pass of 
Thermopylae with 8000 men, watching the shadow of coming 
events. 

The progress of*Philip was now marked with consummate 
skill. Prudence, that quality of the mind which gives value 
to all the rest, waited on his every step. He saw that the time 
was not yet arrived when he might march into Phocis, and 
lay it . prostrate, without danger to himself Thermopylae 
was held by Phalcecus ; Halus continued to hold his army at 
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bay ; Phers exhibited signs dfa refractory spirit ; diacohtent 
was visible in other quarters of Thessaly ; Proxenus was 
hovering on the coast with his squadron ; and he feared that 
Athens would take the alarm, and be roused into action. His 
policy, therefore, was, to excite the hopes of all parties. To 
the Thessalians and Thebans, he held out the prospect of re- 
venge and aggrandizement; to the . Lacedsmoniaos and 
Athenians, the expectation thistt Thebes would be humbled; 
and to the Phocians themselves, whose destruction he media- 
ted, the hope that he would shield them from that destructioa 
with which they were threatened by their foes. So hi did 
he carry this ^pse dissimulation, that he expressed a wish, 
either to give up the task of settling the aSbhs of the PhocianSi 
or to share it with those who were inclined to &vour them. 
The Lacedaemonians and Athenians were successively invited 
by him to undertake the arrangement, but they decl^Qed : the 
former, from having discovered that Philip meant to deceive 
them ; the latter from some motives hard to be undentood, 
and difficult to reconcile with sound policy. 

The moment at length arrived vfhen Philip could securehr 
proceed on his work of desolation. Halus had surrenderea, 
and its inhabitants driven into exile ; Thessaly was quieted; 
and all his resources, and those of his allies, tnevely^necame 
available. One obstacle, however, was in his way. Phafae- 
cus still held the pass of Thermopylb, and it was necessary, 
to prevent difficulty, delay, and loss, that he should be re- 
moved. The art, seconded perhaps tiy the gold of Philip, 
effected his removal Negotiations having been entered into, 
Phalfficus was permitted to retreat to Pebponnesus, with the 
mercenaries under his command, on condition of delivering 
up the towns of Thtonium, Nics, and Alponus. 

Philip now passed the straits of Thermopyloe, at the head 
of the Macedonians and Thessalians. His approach to Pho- 
cis was the signal for the emigration of numTOrs of the na- 
tives of that country, which Philip observed with pleasure, as 
it cleared the way for victory. The great body of the Pho- 
cians, however, still remained. But these did not look upon 
the monarch of Macedonia in the light of an enemy. On the 
contrary, they persisted in regarding his movement as the 
gfuarantee of their safety from the power of their bitter ene- 
mies, the Thessalians, Locrkns, and Thebans. Their hopes 
were founded on the language which Philip used towards 
jthem, and stilt more upon the strong assurances concerning 
the beneficent intentions of the monarch, as given by Eschines 
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and his coUeagaes to the Athen]an& It was these feeling 
which now induced the' Phocians to conclude a treaty with 
Philip, by which they surrendered up their cities to him, and 
submitted to his decision. 

• When the Phocians made tins treaty v/ith Philip, they had 
forgotten that his generous impulses never interfered with his 
policy, and that the guide of his actions was ambition. For 
various reasons, all centring in his own interests and honours, 
their destruction was quicldy resolved upon. That he might 
not appear unjust, however, in an afiair which concerned all 
Greece, he assembled a fraction of the Amphict^ronic counciL 
to sit in judgment on the Phocians. The council was formed 
of their most deadly enemies. In it sat the representatives of 
. the Thessalians, Thebans, Locrians, and the wild mountain- 
eers of (Eta, all thirsting for blood. The latter vehemently 
insisted that the Amphictyonic law should be enforced against 
sacrilege in its extremest rigour, and they demanded that the 
whole population of Phocis should be cast headlong from the 
rocks of Delphi. Eschines appropriates to himself the merit 
of subverting this barbarous proposition : and it is certain that 
he was at the counciL It may be doubted, however, whether 
the policy of Philip was not more potent than the pleading of 
Escnines in this matter. But though death was not assigned 
to the Phocians, every degradation short of absolute slavery 
.was their lot Malice itself might have grinned with satis- 
faction at their doom. It was decreed that their cities, vener- 
able for antiquity, and renowned in the Homeric page, should 
be destroyed, or reduced to small towns of fifty houses each ; 
that they should yield up their arms and horses, the one to be 
broken and burned, and the other to be sold ; that they were 
only to retain their lands on condition of paying annually 
sixty talents, or 12,000Z., till the whole amount of treasure 
expended was reimbursed ; and that those who had committed 
the sacrilege which gave rise to the war shoilld be irrevoca- 
bly proscribed. Against those Phocians who had become 
voluntary exiles, it was decreed that they should be considered 
beings accursed of the gods, and excluded from a refuge in 
every part of Greece. Philip also demanded their depriva- 
tion of the privilege of sending delegates to the Amphictyonic 
council ; a privilege which the council readily transferred to 
Philip and his descendants. Philip was also invested with 
the superintendence of the Delphic temple, and the presidency 
of the Pythian games, the latter of which offices was taken 
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from the Corinthiaiis, because they had rendered their i 
ance to the Phocians. 

The task of putting this sentence into execution was com- 
mitted to the Thebans, to whom, also, the sorereiffnty oyer 
Coronea, Orchomenus, and other towns taken from mem dur- 
ing the war, was restored. The Thebans performed their 
wdcome task with akcrity and precision. Demosthenes de- 
clares, that when he passed through Phocis to Delphi, at a 
subsequent date, words could never describe its deplorable 
situation. Ruined houses, walls overthrown, and ravaged 
fields, made up the stoene : with here and there a few women 
and children, and dejected and feeble old men, on whom the 
soldiers of Thebes and Macedonia were quartered, for the 
purpose of stifling the voice of complaint, and enforcing the 
payment of the fine imposed by the Amphictyonic council 

" — What are vc, lauiel'd heroes, say, 
But JEtnas of the 8ufferiiu|r worid ye sway 1 
Sweet Nature, stripped orher embroideiea robe, 
Deplores the wasted region of the fflobe, 
And stands a witness at truth's awful bar. 



To prove you there, destroyers as ye are." 



COWPEB. 



When the intelligence of the hard lot of Phocis reached 
Athens, the people were confounded and dismayed. They 
saw they had wronged Demosthenes, and that they had aban- 
doned themselves to the idle promises of a traitor, who had 
sold his country. In a transport of terror and indignation, 
it ,veas decreed that their ramparts should be repaired, the 
Piraeus fortified, and, as was the case when war was imminent, 
that the sacrifice to Hercules should be performed in the city. 
They also resolved, as a proof of their sympathy with the 
sufferers, that hospitality and succour should be afibrded to 
the Phoclan exiles. 

Philip heard of these manifestations of Athenian wratb, 
and derided them. Phocis being stripped of every means of 
defence, he could assume the knguage of dictation. In a 
letter sent to the Athenians, he boasted of having reduced the 
Phocians to slavery, charged themselves with inequitable and 
inconsistent conduct, in concluding a treaty with him, and 
then taking up arms for a people not comprehended in that 
treaty, and finally dared them to the combat. 

The Athenians replied to this letter by a deputation to 
Philip: but concerning their instructions or movements no- 
thing further is known, than that it furnished additional occa- 
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•ion to criminate Eschines^ DemostKenes 8a;j^s, that this 
orator was so eager to receive the reward of ms treachery, 
that he hastened to join the Macedonian monarch, on learning 
the fall of Phocis ; and he adds, that he sat at the festal board 
of Philip, and joined in the songs which celebrated the down* 
£dl of the friends of Athensl 

A second incident occurred which excited the wrath of the 
Athenians a^inst Philip. He had now taken his seat at the 
Amphictyonic council ; out as he had been elected only by 
those who were under his control^ he sought the acknowledg- 
ment of his election by the remaining members of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. An embassy, accompanied by Thessalian 
deputies, was accordingly sent to Athens for this purpose, as 
well as for their assent to the recent [ffoceedings. An assem- 
bly of the people was convened to hear the letters of the en- 
Toys, and a debate ensued, in which the claim of Philip was 
generaliv opposed by the excited multitude. Eschines alone 
raised his voice in.favour of the monarch of Macedonia, and 
he was silenced by a shout of loud disapprobation, and com- 
pelled to retire from the tribune. As he descended, he ob- 
served, that of the numbers, now so clamorous, there were 
few among them who would be disposed to manifest their 
courage in the field. A dark hint, and one that shows that 
he was acquainted with the mpoarph's secrets. 

Demosthenes observed these ebullitions of popular wrath 
with concern. He sa^ that in present circuinstances, Athens 
would show her wisdom by maintaining peace with Philip, and 
he laboured with all the might of his eloquence to convincja 
them of their error. The reasons which he adduced were co- 
gent and convincing ; but he exerted himself in vain. Heat and 
mipatience are very lU directors in the affairs of life ; and the 
Atnenians were not in a temper of mind to be guided by any 
other dictates. They decreed that the claim of Philip as an 
Amphictyon should not be acknowledged, that he should ad- 
mit Chersobleptes of Thmce to the benefit of the treaty, and 
that the treaty should be modified in all those articles which 
were considered objectionable. 

Notwithstanding appearances, peace was for the present 
maintained with Athens. Through the indolence of the 
Athenians, and the exertions of the peace party, their decree 
soon became a dead letter. Philip, also, was too skilful a 
politician to engage imprudently in a war, for the purpose of 

Eunishing a verbal insult, which effected neither his popu- 
irity nor his power. He stifled his spleen and resentment 
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and after having made arrangements with his Amphict3ronie 
colleagues, and having been flattered by a decree that his 
statue should be placed in the temple of Delphi, he returned 
into Macedonia. He carried with him, says the historian, the 
gratitude of his allies, the character of a pious prince, the 
scourge of the sacrilegious, and the avenger of Apollo. 

It was, probably, at this period that Isocrates published his 
celebrated oration called the Panegyric, which he addressed 
to Philip. The purport of this oration was, to recommend 
the cessation of hostilities at home, and the direction of their 
combined forces against the Persian monarch. On a former 
occasion he had proposed to place Athens and Laced SBmon 
at the head of the confederacy ; in this oration, he recom- 
mended that Philip of Macedonia should take the lead, which 
marks the change wrought in the political state of Greece at 
this period. 

The prize held out to the ambition of Philip was a glitter^ 
ing one ; but he supposed that it was not yet attainable. He 
kept it in view ; but he saw that it would Ibe more easy to se- 
cure it when he had extended and consolidated his own do- 
minions, and reduced the Grecian states to absolute servility. 
The oration itself unintentionally, was calculated to confirm 
him in this line of policy. It represented the Grecian states 
as almost incapable of self-defence, and as, therefore, existing 
by sufferance alone. The wily Philip rejoiced in this con- 
fession of weakness, and accordingly postponed his attack on 
Persia till he could appear as the sovereign ruler of Greece. 

Under the rule of the peace party, the Athenians now sank 
into silence and inactivity. But it was not so with Philip. 
He was active in providing for the safety, improvement, and 
ag^andizement of his dominions. In order to secure his 
possessions in Thrace, he founded a city on the Hebrus, now 
tlie Maritza, and another adjacent to the eastern extremity of 
Mount Haemus, which he peopled partly with Macedonians, 
and partly with those Phocianswhohad been delivered into his 
hands, as a punishment, for having resisted to the last. Philip, 
also, settled a colony in the island of Thasos, now Thaso, 
opposite the mouth of the river Nestus. 

These occupations engaged Philip's attention during the 
whole of the year b. c. 344. The next year, he again took 
the lield, and invaded lUyria. What provocation the lUyrians . 
had given him is not known : probably his own policy alone 
was his motive for action, or, as they were a predatory race, 
and hated the Macedonians, they might have been guilty of 
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I of aggression. Whatever it was, they smarted under his 
po^er. Philip ravaged the country, captured several towns, 
m returned to Mac^onia laden with spoils. 
While Philip was invading Illyria, aissensions took place 
in Thessaly, at the instigation of Simo and Eudicus, two citi- 
zens of Larissa. which afforded a pretext for his intervention. 
Accordingly wnen he had spoiled lllyria, Philip led his forces 
into Thessaly, where he now modelled the government in 
such a manner as to render it entirely suhservient to his pur- 
poses. He removed the hostile inhabitants of Pherss to va- 
rious places, and garrisoned their citadel ; and he also stationed 
garrisons in other towns. Knowing, however, that power 

gained by the sword is insecure, he strove to vnn the Thessa- 
ans by personal favours, by flattering their national vanity, 
and by conforming to their customs and manners. These 
arts induced the majority of the Thessalians to give ready 
sanction to his measures, and the influence he gained thereby 
rendered him still more dangerous to Greece. 

The reputation of Philip was great, at this period, in many 
parts of Greece. The Arcadians, Argives, Messenians, Me- 
galopolitans, regarded him with partiality ; and though many 
of the citizens of Elea were hostile to him, there were others 
that took up arms in his behalf against their fellow-country- 
men, over whom they prevailed. His agents w^ere, also, ac- 
tively at work in some of the states of Central Greece, and 
their efibrts were successful in Megara and Euboea. For the 
purpose of furthering his views upon this latter state, he pur- 
chased the town of Antron, which stood opposite the north- 
ern coast of Euboea, and commanded the entrance of the 
Euripus. 

The plan which Philip adopted to gain dominion over all 
the states of Greece, was, by working upon their mutual jeal- 
ousies, rivalries, and antipathies, and by exciting the hopes of 
some, and the fears of other states. This work was carried 
on by the leading men of the Grecian cities, whom he seduced 
by bribes and fair promises. " Throughout all Greece," said 
Demosthenes, in one of his orations, '^ a contagious and fatal 
evil is spread, which can only be averted by the favour of the- 
gods and the prudence of the people. The most eminent men 
in the republic have plunged themselves into a servitude 
decorated with the refined appellations of the goodwill and 
friendship of Philip, and of familiarity with that monarch. The 
other citizens and the magristrates, instead of punishing these 
perfidious statesmen, admire and envy their fortune." The 
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situation of the Peloponnesus at this time exemplified the 
effects of this system of the Macedonian monarch. The 
Athenians had in past days entered into a treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians to forward their desi^s in the peninsula, 
hoping thereby to establish a counterpoise to Macedonian and 
Theban influence. They now displayed a willingness to 
fulfil that treaty, but the power of Lacedoemon was held at 
bay by the Argives, Arcadians, and Messenians, on 
one side, and by the Thebens on the other: and Philip 
himself declared for these several republics. He commanded 
the Lacedaemonians to relinquish their pretensions upon Mes- 
senia,and sent troops to the Peloponnesus to enforce his com* 
mand. The Athenians despatched an embassy, at the head 
of which was Demosthenes, to dissuade the Messenians and 
Argives from putting trust in Philip; but notwithstanding the 
embassy, and the eloquence of Demosthenes, these people 
remained unshaken in their adherence to Philip. Warning 
and counsel were alike unheeded by them, and* they fell into 
his snares. 

The Athenians were becoming every day more certain of 
the designs of Philip, and hence more dissatisfied with the 
treaty they had concluded with him. Philip saw this ; and 
not deeming it politic to come to an open rupture with them 
for some time to come, he sent an embassy to Athens, at the 
head of which was Python, the Byzantine, to vindicate his 
measures, and to ratify- his friendship with the Athenians. 
Python declared that Fhilip was solicitous to preserve Ihe 
alliance of the Athenian state, and that he was willing to 
amend any objectionable article of the treaty. This latter de- 
claration was tested by the Athenians. Two points in the 
treaty were, that each party should enjoy their own dominions, 
and that all the Greeks who were not mcluded in the treaty 
should be independent, and should receive succour from the 
contracting parties, should they ever be invaded. The first 
of these stipulations viras intended by the Athenians to lead to 
the recovery of Amphipolis. This had failed, and they now 
passed a decree, on the motion of Hegesippus, that the city in 
question still belonged to Athens, and sent an embassy to 
Philip to demand the surrender of the place. Philip was too 
fond of dominion to give up any part of his possessions on 
demand. He refused to admit of this new construction of the 
revised article, maintained that his possession was confirmed 
by the terms of the article, and denied that his envoys were 
authorized to make any such concession as that now required 

8» 
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at his handt. Nor did Philip relort only by arffument He 
banished the Athenian poet Xenoclidea from IV&cedonia, be- 
cause he had men a hoepitable reception to the envoys ] and 
it is probable 3iat it was at this period that he put to death a 
citizen of Carystiis in Eubasa, who was his prisoner, and the 
Uberation of whom had been thrice solicited by the Athenians, 
on the ground of his being their public guest Philip carried 
his resentment still farther : he refused to give up the remains 
of the Garystian for interment, which was considered a deep 
insult by die ancients. 

This conduct of Philip rendered the populace of Athens 
still more inclined to war. The anti-peace party now, indeed, 
resolved to make a vigorous attack upon its opponents. They 
instituted proceedinffs against Philocrates ana Eschines, who 
had been the most forward in bringing about the treaty with 
Macedonia. The prosecution of Philocrates was undertaken 
by Hyperides, an orator of distinguished talents ; and he so 
forcibly convicted him of intrigue, that the accused deemed it 
prudent to withdraw from Atnens. The task of convicting 
Eschines was undertaken b^r Demosthenes^ who made his 
conduct in the embassy to Philip the subject Of impeachment. 
Demosthenes accused him of having been corrupted by the 
gold of Philip ; of betraying the interests and honour cC his 
country; of causing the destruction of the Phocians; of 

S'ving Philip time to carry his plans into full effect by the 
>wness with which he performed his previous mission ; of 
having nocturnal interviews with the monarch ; of joining in 
banquets and songs of triumph to celebrate the ruin of the 
allies of Athens ; of making false statements with reference 
to the promises and intentions of Philip ; and with numerous 
other circumstances, which he contended were demonstrative 
of gpuilt The danger of Eschines was ^freat, but the power 
of his eloquence triumphed over that of his accuser. He vras 
acquitted ; but the majority in his fiivour was small, and he 
was indebted partly for this to Eubulus, one of his intimate 
friends, who eicerted himself to the utmost on his behalf. 

The acquittal of Eschines was a triumph for the peace, or 
Macedonian party at Athens ; but the authority of that party 
hourly became weaker, through the restlessness and the en- 
croaching spirit of Philip. While these proceedings were 
gomg forward at Athens, ne had wrested Naupactus from the 
Achaeans, and assigned it to the .^olians ; ban captured three 
cities in the small province of Cassiopesa, and adaed them to 
the dominions of Aleunder, his brother-in-law ; and he was 
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DOW preparing to attack Ambiacia and Leucas, two Corin- 
thian coloaies, allies of Athens. All this irritated the Atibe- 
nians ; but the chief incentives to their anger at this time 
were, his retention of the isknd of Halonnesus, one of the 
group of isles at the entrance of the Malaic gulf; and his sup- 
port of the Cardians, who were grand enemies of the Cherso- 
nesan colonies. Thus insulted and injured, they began to 
take measures for impeding the career of the Macedonian 
monarch : with the nature of these measures, however, we 
are unacquainted. 

This warlike attitude of Athens seems to have made Philip 
pause in his career of conquest, southward. True to his 
principles, he notwithstanding resolved to carry his arms 
eastward, where he might enlarge his dominion, and sustain 
a numerous army, without exciting the suspicion of the Gre- 
cian states. Before he proceeded, he attempted to reconcile 
himself with the Athenians, that his kingdom might be secure 
during his absence. For this purpose ne despatched ambas- 
sadors to Athens with a letter containing his wishes for an 
amicable arrangement. The contents of this letter^ — ^in which 
he ofiered Halonnesus to the Athenians ; to submit the dispute 
between the Cardians and Athenians to the decision oi an 
umpire; and proposed a treaty for regulating the commercial 
intercourse between the two nations — ^was calculated to betray 
the Athenians into their wonted habits of listlessness and 
fancied security. So, also, was the speech of Python, who 
was again at the head of Philip's embassy. He expatiated 
long and eloquently upon the moderation and just intentions 
of his royal master, and upon the slanderous and malevolent 
conduct oi those orators who were ever blackening his char- 
acter. There were those in Athens, who thought that Philip's 
letter was reasonable, and his conduct upright ; but the orators 
Hegesippus and Demosthenes so completely unmasked his 
intentions, and exposed the flimsy contents of the letter, that 
the newly awakened vigilance of the Athenians remained un- 
affected. Hegesippus, who took the lead on this occasion, 
concluded his oration, which takes its title from the Halonne- 
sus, in these imperative ^ords : " There are men amon^ you, 
who think that the letter, now before us, from the king of 
Macedonia, is very reasonable. Such are more deserving of 
your hatred than Philip. By opposing you, he acquires 
glory and advantages, and they who manifest their zeaLfor 
him and not for their country, ought to be devoted by you to 
utter destruction. It only remains for me to draw up such a 
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reply to this < reasonable' letter, and to the speeches of the am- 
bassadors, as may be just and conducive to the welfare of the 
state." The reply which Hegesippus drew up has not reached 
our afife ; but it was doubtless unpalatable to the monarch of 
Macedonia. 

During the discussion of the Athenians on the contents of 
Philip's letter, that monarch engaged in an expedition to 
Thrace, instigated thereto by the conduct of Chersobleptes, 
who had committed several acts of hostility against the Gre- 
cian colonies in the neighbourhood of the Euxine. This war 
lasted nearly twelve months, and the result of it was, the 
humiliation of Chersobleptes, who lost a portion of his domin- 
ions, was compelled to pay an annual tribute, and was sur- 
rounded by fortified towns, which overawed his frontiers. 
Thrace was, in effect, a province of Macedonia. 

While thus engaged, circumstances 6ccurred in the south 
of Thrace, which widened the breach between Philip and the 
Athenians. A new colony was sent by the Athenians to the 
Chersonesus, under the command of Diopithes, who belonged 
to the anti-peace party. Provoked by the protection which 
Philip had recently given to the Cardians, and perhaps invited 
by the Thracians, Diopithes invaded the maritime, territory 
of Philip, stormed the towns of Crobyle and Tiristasis, and 
carried off a considerable booty, and many prisoners, to the 
Chersonesus. Under the influence of the same feeling, Dio- 
pithes refused ransom for the prisoners, threw the envoy, who 
was sent with that intent, into prison, and refused his release 
till he had purchased his liberty by the payment of nine 
talents, about 1800 pounds sterling. This conduct of Diopi- 
thes would seem to admit of no extenuation, and yet it was 
the cause of severe debate at Athens. Philip not bJeing able, 
at the moment, to avenge himself by the sword, contented 
himself with making complaint, by letters, on the subject. 
The peace party held Diopithes up to the indignation of the 
people, as guilty of plungmg them into a war with Philip, 
and insisted that he should be recalled, and the mercenaries 
under him disbanded, as men unworthy to bear arms. 

Demosthenes, seeing that the censure of Diopithes would 
be at once a triumph for the partisans of Philijp, and preju- 
dicial to the state, undertook his defence, which is the subject 
of his oration on the Chersonesus. 

In this oration, the orator first dwelt on the evils of disband- 
ing the army, and leaving the field open to the machinations 
and aggressions of Philip. He then vindicated the character 
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of Diopithes, sarcastically teproving his hearers for leavinr 
him without pecuniary means, which compelled him, as it 
had done others before him, to exact contrioutions wherever 
they could be obtained. He next attacked the actions and 
desiprns of Philip, in language unequalled by any former 
oration for its asperity. He contended that his conduct, ever 
since he had signed the treaty, had been a series of aggres- 
sions ; that his feelings toward the Athenians were of un- 
mitigated hatred ; and that his fixed purpose was to complete 
their ruin. There vms no safety to be found, he said, from 
the clutch of such a man as Philip, but in exertions equally 
vigorous and persevering as his own. ^^If," exclaimed the 
orator, '< if the states of Greece should require an account of 
every favourable occasion which your indolence has lost — ^if 
they should say, ^ Athenian, you are ever sending envoys to 
us to assure us that Philip is plotting the subversion of our 
liberties, and that we ought to guard against his designs; but, 
most pitiful of men ! when that prince was ten months absent 
from his kingdom, wnen sickness overtook him, did you de- 
liver Euboea ? did you recover from him any of your domin- 
ions ? While you enjoy ease and health, he establishes two 
tyrants in Eubcea, the one facing Scyathus, the other Attica, 
to hold you constantly at bay. You have not endeavoured to 
thwart him hi this, nor have you resented the outrage; but by 
3^our submission vou have shown that, were Philip to die ten 
tiixies, you would still remain inactive ! Why, then, these 
embassies? these accusations of Philip? these attempts to in- 
volve us in disputes V If this should be said by the Greeks, 
what answer could we give? None !" 

The measures which Demosthenes recommended for adop- 
tion, in this oration, were, that an effective army should be 
maintained, supplies raised, abuses reformed, and corrupt 
ministers punished with unsparing severity. 

Demosthenes triumphed. Diopithes was continued at the 
head of his forces in the Chersonesus, supplies were voted to 
him, and it was decreed that vigorous measures should be 
taken in other quarters. 

Ofience had been given to the Athenians by the towns on 
the Pegasaaan gulf, alhes of Philip. Aristodemus and Callias 
were now sent to chastise them, and the towns were taken 
and plundered. Callias also stopped all vessels bound to 
Macedonia, and consigned the crews to slavery. 

Philip complained of these hostilities in vain : his com- 
plaints were scornfully passed over, while the public thanks 
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were voted to the commanders for their services. Encouraged 
by these proceedings, the inhabitants of the island of Pepa- 
rethus made a descent on Halonnesus, and captured the Ma- 
cedonian garrison. In return, Philip attacked and vanquished 
the Peparethians, and mined their country. 

These events tend to show that the spirit of war now ruled 
dominant amon^ the Athenians. The peace party had ceased 
to govern ; but it still retained, in*a great degree, the manage- 
ment of public afiairs. For the purpose of crushing their 
power altogether, the inflexible Demosthenes once more came 
forward. It was at this time that he uttered his third Philip- 
pic, under the bitterness and eloquence of which, the govern- 
ment of the peace party sank to rise no more. The orator 
himself became, in effect, the prime minister of the people of 
Athens. 

Raised to this exalted station, Demosthenes, undismayed 
by the many adverse circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, concentrated all the powers of his capacious mind 
to work out the salvation of his country. By his wise mea- 
sures, he made up for the deficiency of resources ; equalized 
taxation, which the rich had thrown upon the shoulders of 
the poor ; and remedied many other abuses which had crept 
into the state. Neither bribes, threats, nor impeachments, 
could turn him aside from the path of reform ; he withstood, 
he triumphed over all. 

The system of foreign policy which Demosthenes proposed 
to follow, was calculated to preserve the honour and safety of 
his country. He meditated the encircling of Athens by a 
barrier of friendly republics, rendering Eubcea her outwork 
towards the sea, Boeotia on the north, and Megara^ and other 
neighbouring states, on the side of the Peloponnesus. He 
also meditated alliances with Byzantium, Perinthus, Abydos, 
Rhodes, Chios, and Persia ; to cut off the resources of hostile 
powers as far as practicable ; and to procure for Athens all 
those with which she stood in need. 

The most important of these projects was that of convert- 
ing Euboea into a bulwark of Athens. Philip himself had 
denominated that island, " The fetters of Greece," and the 
possession of it by enemies, would have deprived Athens of 
a portion of its subsistence, and have enabled them to threaten 
her territory with invasion. Philip already possessed Eretria, 
which was advantageously situated to threaten the northern 
coast of Attica and Oreum, which stood at the northern 
end of the island. Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clitarchiu, 
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were placed as governors over Eretria ; and Philistides, a 
man of obnoxious character, over Oreum. The tyranny of 
these rulers, supported by the power of Philip, had long 
made them obnoxious to the citizens, and they had made some 
bold attempts to rid themselves of the yoke. But they were 
unsuccessful. Aided by the power of Philip, all opposition 
was put down, and their burdens made heavier. At length, 
the tyranny of the Macedonian faction in these cities became 
insupportable, and embracing the change of opinion which 
had been wrought in Athens, some of the citizens, at the 
head of whom was Callias, sent deputies to Athens to propose 
a new alliance. Demosthenes strenuously supported the pro- 
position, and it was adopted. The Athenians recognized the 
complete independence of the Euboean cities, and sent troops, 
under the command of Phocion, to secure that independence* 
The expedition was successful. No resistance was made ; 
Clitarchus of Eretria, Philistides of Oreum, and other obnox- 
ious leaders, fled, and left the people in possession of their 
rights. 

This was a proud triumph for Demosthenes. The suc- 
cess was hailed with delight by the Athenians, and on the 
motion of Aristonicus, the thanks of the people was decreed 
to him in a general assembly, together with a crown of gold, 
which was to be presented to him in the theatre at the festival 
of Bacchus. 

The suppression of Macedonian influence in Euboea, must 
have been bitter news to Philip ; but he neither sought to 
prevent it, nor manifested any resentment at the change. 
This was design. His silence served as a cloak to cover his 
ulterior measures from the gaze of mankind. His wish was 
to work in the dark, that the glory he had in view might be 
obtained by a sudden triumph. He knew that an invasion 
of southern Greece was too hazardous to be ventured at pre- 
sent, and his prudence taught him to take the circuitous path 
of safety. 

Acting upon these principles, Philip changed his sphere 
of exertions : still seeking the extension of his own power, 
and the reduction of that of Athens. The Athenians chiefly 
relied for their supplies of corn and other necessaries, on the 
countries bordering on the Euxine ; and an extensive com- 
merce was therefore carried on by them with Perinthus and 
Selymbria, on the Propontis, and with Byzantium on the 
Euxine. Philip saw, that if he possessed himself of these 
cities, he should have the means of distressing Athens, and 
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of carrying into effect his projected invasion of the Persian 
empire. Accordingly, an army of 30,000 men was marched 
towards Perinthus, the first object of his attack. 

While on his way to Perinthus, the monarch turned aside 
to take vengeance upon Diopithes, commander in the Cher- 
sonesus, who had rendered himself obnoxious to him, and 
who was now, b. c. 340, making an inroad into the territory 
of Cardia. Philip came suddenly upon his adversary, and, 
in a skirmish which ensued, Diopithes was slain. 

Having thus satiated his revenge, Philip hastened to Perin- 
thus. This city, the only reniains of which is a miserable 
village called Old Erekh, from Heraclea, one of its former 
names, stood on a peninsula, which presented a rapid slope 
on the side of the land, the houses rising like an amphithe- 
atre, one above another. It was rich by its extensive com- 
merce, and strong, not only hy its position, but by its ram- 
parts, and the bravery of its citizens. On the approach of 
Philip, the Perinthians prepared for an energetic defence. 
Philip was as resolute in his determination to take the city. 
In order to drive the defenders from their ramparts, he raised 
towers hig^her than the walls, froni which an unceasing 
shower of missiles was discharged. When the ramparts 
were thus rendered approachable, the battering-rams and 
mine were employed unceasingly in the work of their destruc- 
tion. The Perinthians sustained this attack with great bra- 
very, and inflicted severe loss upon the besiegers, as well as 
retarded their progress. At length, a breach was made in 
the wall ; but tne city was not yet taken. To the astonish- 
ment of the besiegers, a new rampart, reared by the Perin- 
thians since the commencement of the siege, opposed their pro- 
gress. Irritated, but not dismayed, Philip strained every nerve 
to surmount the difficulty thus cast in his way. He increased 
the number of his battering engines, and strove to wear the 
garrison out by one continued series of assault?. The Pe- 
rinthians endeavoured to retard his progress ; but their at- 
tempts were attended with much loss of life, which diminished 
their powers of resistance. Despair began to cast its dark 
shadows over them ; but relief was at hand. The king of 
Persia, alarmed b)' the ambition of Philip, ordered the satraps 
of the provinces bordering upon the Propontis to afford them 
relief His orders were promptly obeyed. Stores and pro- 
visions, with a reinforcement of troops, and money to pay 
hem, were despatched to Perinthus by the satraps, whilner 
hey safely arrived. Byzantiujp, also, justly alarmed for^her 
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own safety, sent a body of soldiers, under a skilful commanderi 
to the aid of the Perinthians. 

Still Philip pushed forward his designs upon Perinthus. 
His steps were not easily turned aside from the pursuit of 
military glory. Assault cuter assault was made, and the zeal 
of his soldiers quickened by those powerful incentives to ex- 
ertion, largesses and plunder. By these means, the second 
rampart was At length taken. But this was of no advantage 
to the besiegers. Necessity, which is the mother of inven* 
tion, had taught the Perinthians so to barricade and entrench 
the narrow streets, and to connect the houses, as to form a 
stronger bulwark than either of those yet taken. From these, 
had the besiegers ventured to attack them, the Perinthians 
could have dealt out destruction to them with, impunity. 

Philip was baffled. Other measures must be adopted be- 
fore Perinthus could be taken, and Philip was not slow in the 
choice of new measures. He drew oft a part of his forces 
from Perinthus, and invested Selymbria, now Selivria, by 
which means he closed up t&e only avenue whereby supplies 
could be thrown into the beleaguered fortress. 

This brought Philip and the Athenians into collision. 
Viewing with alarm tne dangerous project of Philip, with 
regard to the Hellespontine cities, the Athenians directed Leo 
dimas, their admiral on the Propontic station, to escort twenty 
merchant vessels, laden with com, for the relief of the Selym* 
brians. This commission, however, was to be executed by 
stealth, in order to avoid the appearance of hostility. But the 
plan proved unsuccessful. These vessels were seized by the 
Macedonian admiral, and, though Leodimas pleaded that their 
cargoes had been purchased in the Hellespont, for the inhabi- 
tants of Lemnos, they were retained as prizes. The Athe- 
nians heard of this transaction with indignation ; and they sent 
three ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, and Polycratus, 
to demand the restoration of the ships. 

To this demand Philip returned a cold and sarcastic reply, 
and yet, withal, politic. <' It appears to me,'' said he, '^ that 
you must be egregiously simple if you could imagine that I 
should not discover that these ships, under the pretence of 
conveying provisions from the Hellespont to Lemnos, were, 
in reality, despatched for the purpose of succouring the Selym- 
brians, who are besieged by me, and who are not included in 
the treaty of peace subsisting between us, as your allies. The 
instructions your officer received were not authorized by the 
Athenians at large ; they were given by certain magistrates 
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and others, who are now » a private station, and who are 

ever striving to urge the people to coo&mence hostilities with 

me. I wii^ however, release the ships, and for the future, if 

' you will not allow your leaders to act upon this pernicious 

3 stem of pditics, wA will reprimand aiul restrain them, I 
90 will strive to preserve peace." 

The allusions which this letter contained to Demosthenes 
and his party, served to increase the conviction in the mind 
of that great orator, that Philip projected the subversion of 
Ghrecian liber^. Under this unpression, and ur^ed by the 
eridcal state of'^publie affidrs, he uttered the harangue known 
as the fourdi Philippic. 

In this oration, Demosthenes repeated many of his former 
opinions and arp^uraeats. He severely reprobated the care- 
lessness, vacillation, and imprudence of the Athenians, and 
called upon them to make a thorough reform in the state. He 
then strove, with consummate art, to excite a|;ainst Philip all 
the passions of his hearers ; apneding to their pride and ap- 
mehensions, and representing him as their implacable foe. 
Every blow he aimed, said the orator, was in reality against 
the 'Athenian state. " No one," he exclaimed, " con imagine 
that the desires of Philip are limited to the possession of some 
contemptible villages in Thrace ; that for such conquests he 
exposes himself to the inclemency of the seasons, the severest 
labours, and the greatest perils. Nor can any one imagine 
that he does not cOvet the ports, arsenals, revenues, situation, 
and the ^magnificence of Athens; that he will disdain all 
these advantages, and leave you to enjoy them in quiet, while 
he is contentiM to live in frost and snow in a Thracian cellar, 
and to feed upon the rye and millet of Thrace. It is Athene 
which Philip has ever in view, let him turn his arms to what- 
ever quarter he may." " It was not to be wondered at," con- 
tinued the orator, "that Philip should cherish a deadly hatred 
against their city. The ground on which it stood, its very 
gods, and, above all, its free and popukr constitution, which 
afforded a refuge to those who were desirous of shaking off 
his fetters, were the causes of his hatred." 

Demosthenes at leng^ gained his point Excited by his 
ridquence, the Athenians decreed that an attempt should be 
made to save the cities of the Propontis from the grasp of Phi- 
lip. The passing of this decree was probably hastened by the 
arcumsttanee that the Byzantines, who saw themselves threa- 
tened by Philip, at this time sent an envoy to Athens to im- 
plore assistance. A :fie^ was now sent, m compliance wfth 
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tlus decree, to the-miccour of the HeUespontine cities, under 
the command of Chares. 

The sagacious Philip saw the dansfer to which he was ex- 
posed, and he determined to try whether the Athenians might 
not be diverted from their present purpose, by complaint, re- 
monstrance, and menace. In such strains, he penned a letter 
to them, which has been pronounced one of the most masterly 
state papers produced in any age or country, It aggravated 
all the grievances which he was justified in resenting ; placed 
the conduct of his opponents in the most unfavourable liglrt; 
and sunk every circumstance which mi^ht tend to injure his 
own cause. The arguments contained in the letter were sub- 
tle, and the strain cami, firm, and dignified, with an occasional 
touch of sly sarcastic humour. The reasonings adduced by 
Philip were so cogent, and the &cts so startling, that it ren* 
dered any attempt to answer it a task of no sinall difiiculty. 
It fell to the lot of Demosthenes to make the reply, and pass- 
ing the charges of Philip over in silence, he deckumed with 
such irresistible eloquence, that the Athenians resolvedio per- 
sist in their efibrts to rescue the Hellespontine cities from the 
monarch of Macedonia. 

In the mean time, b. c. 339, Philip had changed his sphere 
of action. Not being able to make any further progress in 
the capture of Peiinthus, he had converted the siege into a 
blockade, and had marched with the greater portion of his 
army to attack Byzantium. The approach of Chares with 
the Athenian fleet, also, might contribute to make Philip adopt 
this measure. The character of this leader was not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence, either in those whom he led, or 
those he .was sent to aid. This was soon experienced. Msiny 
towns, from a feeling of suspicion, refused to let him enter 
their ports ; and, thus rejected, he justified their suspicions, by 
his exactions and tyranny over those who had no power to re- 
sist him. Chares at lensfth appeared before Byzantium, and 
being refused entrance there, he resolved to attack the Mbl^ 
cedonian fiee^ then lying off Chalcedon, on the Asiatic coast, 
hoping to gain a victory, and there1>y restore his waning re- 
putation. Chares was unsuccessful A severe sea fight took 
place, and he was defeated, with the loss of several vessels. 

It was under these conflicting circumstances that Philip 
approached Byzantium. This city was situated on the site 
now occupied by the southern portion of Constantinople. It 
was strong, both by nature and art. On three sides, it was 
covered by the sea, while on the side of the land it was de- 
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fended by lofty walls, having towers at a short distance from 
each other, and a wide and deep moat Philip made ap- 
proaches unassailed by the Byzantmes. This inspired him with 
confidence. Impatient to take the city, he resmr^ to make 
an effort to carry it by sudden escalade. The sedson of night, 
amid the din of a tempest, was chosen for this purpose, and 
the enterprise was committed to a band of his bravest soldiers. 
Several of these succeeded in gainings the summit of the ram- 
oart unobserved by the garrison, and success seemed certain j 
but at this moment, the Byzantines were aroused to a sense 
of their danger by the baying of the mastifis kept in the 
towers, and hastily seizing their weapons, they rushed to meet 
their foes. They contest^ like men who had every thing 
dear in life to lose ; and though the Macedonians long perse- 
vered, they were finally compelled to make a retreat Philip 
now resorted to the battering-ram and mine, neither of which 
availed him in the capture of this city. 

Philip was thwarted in his designs by the Athenians. 
When news was first brought to them that the Byzantines, 
with the other cities, had refused admittance to Chares, they 
were indignant at the supposed insuh offered to them, and 
would probably have sunk asfain into their former inertness, 
had not Phocion prevented them. It was not, he said, the 
Byzantines, who were to blame, but themselves, in making 
choice of such a general as Chares — a general in whom they 
could place no confidence, which was the reason why the 
Athenians were looked upon with a jealous eye, by a people 
who could not be saved without them. This reasoning pre- 
vailed ; the people decreed that a fresh armament should be 
sent to the Propontis, and that the conduct of it should be 
given to Phocion himself 

According to this decree, a formidable squadron was raised, 
consisting of 120 sail, and the Athenian general hastened 
with this force lo Byzantium. The Byzantines received Pho- 
cion with open arms ; and his zeal, activity, and talent, com- 
bined with the aid he brought, inspired them with new spirit 
They defeated the troops of Philip in several encounters ; and 
the monarch, at length, despairing of accomplishing his pur- 
pose, raised the siege, and proceeded to the pursuit of other 
conquests.* 

• DiodoruB affirms, that Philip ngned a treaty of peace with the Hel- 
lespontme cities and the Athenians. But this is doubtful, as no mention 
is made of it in after years. The next act of Phocion, indeed, as re- 
corded in the succeeding paragraph, refutes the assertion. 
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Having thus frustrated the designs of the Macedonian mon- 
arch, Phocion sailed from Byzantium amidst the loud plau- 
dits of the people. In his passage homeward, he took some 
vessels helonging to the enemy, frustrated a design formed hy 
the Macedonians against Sestes, repressed the incursions of 
the Gardians into the Chersonesus, recovered some towns on 
the coast of Thrace, and levied contributions. In one of his 
enterprises, he received a wound, which obliged him to lead 
his troops back to Athens sooner than he had intended. 

In gratitude for the assistance rendered them by the Athe- 
nians, the citizens of Byzantium and Perinthus passed the 
following decree : " In consideration that the Athenians have 
always been friendly to the Byzantines, and to the Perin- 
thians, their kinsmen and allies ; and that they succoured us 
when Philip of Macedonia invaded and ravaged our territo- 
ries with fire and sword, designing our utter ruin ; we, the people 
of Byzantium and Perinthus, have resolved to give to the 
Athenians the privilege of citizenship in our states, the right 
of intermarriage, and of purchasing lands and houses, preced- 
ence in all public meetings, festivals, and religious ceremonies, 
and an exemption from all municipal charges to those resid- 
ing in our cities. There shaU, moreover, be erected in the 
port of Byzantium, three statues, each sixteen cubits high, re- 
presenting the Byzantines and Perinthians crowning the 
Athenian people : and embassies shall be sent to the general 
assemblies of Greece, the Olympic, Isthmian, Nemaean, and 
Pythian, where solemn proclamation shall be made of the 
crown decreed by us to the people of Athens ; that all the 
Greeks may know of the magnanimity of the Athenians, and 
the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perinthians. 

The inhabitants of the Chersonesus, though they had not 
felt the scourge of war in an equal degree, passed a similar 
decree ; " The inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Abydos, and Alepo 
Connessus," runs their decree, "give to the people and 
senate of Athens a crown of gold of sixty talents, and erect 
two altars to their honour, on account of their having, by the 
most glorious of all benefactjon'is, rescued the Chersonesites 
from Philip, and restored them to the possessioi^of their coun- 
try, their laws, their liberties, and their temples : an act of be- 
neficence they will fix eternally in their memories, and which 
. they will ever be ready to repay to the utmost of their power" 

Afler Philip had been baffled in his attempts upon the Hel- 
lespontine cities, he directed his attention to Western Scythia, 
a peninsula situated on the lower part of the Ister, near the 

9* 
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Enxme. This country was inhabited by a rnde tribe, of 
which Atheas was the sovereign. While Fhilip was engaged 
in the siege of Perinthus, the dominions of Atheas were in- 
vaded by the king of the Istrians, and he sought the aid of 
the Macedonian monarch, with the tempting oner of the suc- 
cession to the crown. Philip sent a body of troops to succour 
the Scythians ; but the death of the Istrian monarch occasioned 
the retreat of his army, and Atheas, thus freed from danger, 
dismissed the Macedonian forces without payment, and disa- 
vowed the proceedings of his ambassadors. t^hiUp despatched 
an embassy to Atheas, to claim the payment of the Macedo- 
nian auxiliaries, and the expensoi incurred by their march. 
The envoys found the Scythian monarch in a stable, em- 
ployed in currying his horse, which he was wont to do in 
times of peace. Having learned their errand, he answered, 
that the inclement sky and sterile soil of Scytlua scarcely af- 
forded the Scythians needful food ; and that, therefore, having 
no treasures worth Philip's acceptance, he thought it better 
not to ofier him any thing. He added, in defiance, that the 
Scythians were more remarkable for haidy bodies and val- 
iant minds than for riches. 

Thus insidted, Philip waited only for the hour of revenge, 
and he marched from Byzantium to Scythia to gratify that 
feeling. He might conceive, also, that his absence in a re- 
mote country would tend to lull the fears and suspicions of 
the Greeks, and that a triumph in Scythia would effkce the 
remembrance of his failure on the Propontis. 

While Philip was either on his way to Scythia, or afler he 
had reached Uie banks of the Ister, he was joined by his son 
Alexander. This young prince, who was now only sixteen 
years of age, had been \eh as regent of the kingdom during 
his father's absence, and proved himself a son worthy of the 
sire. One of the Thracian tribes, the Medareans, having re- 
volted, he defeated them, captured their city, expelled the in- 
habitants, planted a colony therein, and commemorated his 
achievement by giving to the city a name adapted from his 
own, Alexandropolis. 

During his march, Philip resorted to a stratagem, in order 
to lull the fears of the Scythian monarch, and therefore to put 
him off his guard. He despatched a herald to him, who was 
instructed to make amicable professions, to announce Philip's 
approach, and to state that the purpose of his coming was to 
erect, at the mouth of the Ister, a brazen statue of Hercules, 
which he had vowed to raise in honour of the divine hero, 
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TfhUe engaged ia the eiege of ByzantiiiiiL The stratagem 
was of too flimsy a nature not to be penetrated by Atheas^ 
jret, without seeming to perceive it, he replied, that the statue 
might be sent to him. if that were done, h^ said, he would 
place it on the chosen spot, and ensure its remaining there in- 
violate ; but if it were set up aeainst his will, the Scythians 
would meet probably pull it down, and convert it into the 
points of darts and spears. Thus foiled, Philip threw off the 
mask, and entered Scythia as an enemy to Atheas. 

It is not known bow long Philip was engaged in the ex- 
pedition. He appears, however, to nave met with many diffi- 
culties. The bravery of the rude Scythians for some time 
counterbalanced the skill of their invaders; but miUtarv 
science finally prevailed. After a severe struggle, with mucA 
loss on both sides, Philip triumphed in a b^e, in which 
each party brought into the field the whole of its disposable 
force, ana having plundered the country of 20,000 of the 
youth of both sexes, destined to be sold for slaves, with im- 
mense herds of cattle, and 20,000 horses, he returned towards 
Macedonia. He had attained his two main objects in the ex- 
pedition — ^revenp;e, and the recovery of military reputaticm. 

The^road which Philip took was through the countiy of 
the Triballi, which extended between the mountains ana the 
river [ster, and led to the central pass of Hsemus.* The 
Triballi were a people almost as rude as the Scythians, and 
Philip was in great danger from them. At first they let him 
pass quiedy onward ; but as soon as his army, encumbered 
by the caj^ives and cattle, were entangled amidst the defiles, 
they demanded a portion of the booty, as the price of bein^ 
allowed to pass through their territories. Phibp refused, and 
a combat ensued, in which he was dangerously wounded. A 
shaft pierced his thigh with such force as to kill the horse on 
which he rode, and had not Alexander covered him with his 
shield as be lay on the ground with the slain beast, till he 
could be removed by his soldiers, it is probable he would 
have perished. The Macedonians conquered, and succeeded 
in passing through the defiles ; but the booty which had cost 
Philip such a struggle to obtain, fell into the possession of 
the Triballi. 

The Athenians considered the siege of Byzantium as an 
open declaration of war ; and not being deceived by Philip's 

• The country which the TribaJH inhabited ur now called Bnlgaruu 
Herodotus called it the largest country ia tlie world, except the country 
bonlering on the Danube. 
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process into Western Scythia, they still prepared for the 
strife. By the successful result of the expeidition to Eubisa, 
Athens was rendered secure on her eastern maritime bounct- 
ary, and it was further strengthened by the alliance of the 
republic of Megara. These were events of importance ; but 
they would have been trivial, in comparison, had a plan 
formed by Demosthenes been carried into effect. Deter- 
mined to check the progress of Philip, he journeyed into 
Acarnania and Peloponnesus, to negotiate with the states in 
those quarters. Having set this treat3r on foot, he intrusted 
the completion of it to Callias of Colchis, who, on his return 
to Athens, informed the assembled people, that he had suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon the Peloponnesians and others to 
join in a confederacy against the Macedonian monarch. He 
likewise stated, that the sum already voted for carrying on 
the war was 100 talents, (about 20,000/.) sixty of which were 
to be paid by the Achseans and Megarians, and forty by the 
Eubosan cities. Other republics, he said, would probably 
supply their quota ; and he added, that he had been engaged 
in some secret affairs, beneficial to Athens, known only at 
present to Demosthenes and a few Athenians. Demosthenes 
confirmed this intelligence, and, afler having eulogized the. 
conduct of Callias, he declared that he himself had aroused 
the whole of the Peloponnesians and Acamanians against 
Philip. Demosthenes asserted, also, that the sums they had 
voted would provide an armament of IQO ships of war, 10,000 
Infantry, and 1000 cavalry ; besides which, the Peloponne- 
sians and Acamanians would supply each 2000 native heavy 
armed foot The command of these, he said, was confided 
M the Athenians ; and he added, that deputies from the va- 
rious republics would meet on an early day at Athens. 

Demosthenes was not in the field alone. The dread of 
Philip, the influence of his all potent gold, and the jealousy 
and doubt of each other, combined with a VEuriety of circum- 
stances incident to all extensive coalitions, destroyed the con- 
federacy while yet in its infancy. The confess never as- 
sembled, and consequently, neither the promised funds nor 
the promised troops were forthcoming. 

Notwithstanding, Philip Vas exposed to the hostilities of 
the Athenilans. Animated by Demosthenes, they were now 
averse to terms of amity with him, and all attempts at nego- 
tiation were vain. Their superiority at sea was such, that 
they entirely destroyed the commerce of Macedonia. No 
vessel could enter or depart, without being intercepted by 
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Athenian cruisers, by which the Macedonians not only 
tained loss from the suspension of the traffic in their produc- 
tions, but suffered from their inability to import the necessa- 
ries of life. At the same time, the Athenians were abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions, at almost unprecedented low 
prices. 

This was an alarming state of affidrs for Macedonia: and 
80 Philip seems to have considered it, for he resorted to a 
measure of the basest kind, in order to deliver himself from 
the emergency. It is said, that he determined to subvert, by 
one blow, the maritime ascendancy of Athens, and that blow 
was to be struck by the hand of an incendiary. The mis- 
creant who engaged to perform this deed was one Antiphon, 
who had been expelled from Athens for having exercised the 
functions of a citizen without a legal right, which act at all 
times involved that punishment Maddened by his disgrace, 
Antiphon proceeded to the court of Philip, and offered his 
services to the monarch, to set fire to the naval arsenab of 
Athens. Philip sanctioned his atrocious project, and Anti- 
phon returned to Athens to watch his opportunity of carrying 
It into effect. He lived for some time concealed in the Pirae- 
us ; but with all his care, his return was divulged, and he 
was obliged to flee from thence. He was, however, sought 
for and discovered, and brought to trial before the people. In 
the first instance, he was acquitted, Demosthenes having, in 
the eagerness of his search for him, outstepped the bounds 
prescribed by law, 6{ which Eschines, who pleaded for An- 
tiphon, artfully availed himself Still Demosthenes persisted 
in the prosecution, and having carried the cause to tne court 
of Areopagus, that court ordered Antiphon to be again ar- 
rested. The exile was tried a second time, and being put to 
the torture, the practice of those dark ages, and of fkr later 
times, he made a confession of his crimes, and was condemed 
to death. 

The conviction of Antiphon involved Eschines in disgrace. 
He had been appointed by the people to act as syndic in the 
temple of Delos, an appointment at once honourable and 
lucrative. The ratification of this appointment rested with 
the court of Areopagus, and that court set aside the nomina- 
tion, and substituted Hyperides, a distinguished orator of the 
anti-peace party, with this humiliating remark, that Hype- 
rides was more worthy to speak for the republic than Ep* 
chines. 
, That Eschines was a traitor in the camp, if not already* 
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made manifest, will be shown by subsequent events. Wliile 
Philip was warring in the wilos of Scytbia, Eschines was 
elected, in conjunction with Diagnetus, Midias, and Thnisi- 
eles, who were also of the Macedonian faction, as one of the 
Athenian deputies to the Amphictyonic council. This was 
a fatal election for the Athenians ; for it led to the Amphis- 
sian, or third sacred war, and to the triumph of Philip over 
the Grecian states, a consummation he had so long devoutly 
wished, and had employed all the energies of his genius to 
obtain. 

As soon as Eschines and his colleagues had joined the rest 
of the Amphictyons at Delphi, Diafi;netus, Thrasicles, and 
Midias, were, either by chance or coUusion, prevented from 
taking a share in the public council, whereby the whole re- 
presentation of Athens centred in Eschines. This was the 
hinge on which the whole project of Philip turned. Through 
his machinations, as soon as the council met, a question was 
mooted by Eschines,' whether the Locrians of Amphissa had 
not been guilty of sacrilege in ploughing the fields of Cyr- 
rha, in the neighbourhood of the temple at Delphi, and which 
were distinctly visible where the council held its sittings. The 
wily orator, with impassioned voice and gestures, pointed out 
to tne council the re-cultivated land ; dwelt on the potency 
and sanctity of the decree which consigned them to perpetual 
desolation ; touched upon every topic which could excite su- 
perstitious dread in tl^ minds of his hearers; and declared 
that, whatever might be the decision of the council, he would 
support the rights of the god with his entire soul, body, pro- 
perty, and power, and would thus save himself, his family, 
and his country, from being participators in the sacrileges of 
the Amphissians. 

The demon of war was raised by the eloquence of Eschi- 
nes. Many of the members were ignorant and unreflecting 
men, who, instead of looking forward to results, searching 
for evidence, administering justice in a conciliatory spirit, and 
giving the Amphissians an opportunity for vindication or 
apology, rushed headlong into the commission of a gross out- 
rage. At the close of a stormy debate, it was decreed, that 
all Delphians above the age of sixteen should assemble early 
the next morning, at an appointed place ; that the Amphic- 
tyonic council should be on the spot ; and that if any were 
absent, the state to which that member belonged should be 
excluded from the temple, as accomplices in the sacrilege. 

The work of destruction commenced early on the morrow 
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Under the sanction of this unwise couneil, the tumnltuftry 
ley^ destroyed the harbour, burned the houses and other 
buildings, and ravaged the interdicted territory. The Am- 
])hissian8, however, were not disposed to sufier this loss pa- 
tiently. Hastily mustering their troops, they attacked and 
put the Delphians and Amphictyons to flight, and took some 
of the council prisoners. # 

Cottjrphus, the president of the council, convened a gene- 
ral assembly, on the morrow, to deliberate on the measures 
which ought now to be adopted. It was decreed by this 
council, diat a written accusation should be prepared for 
bringing the Amphissians to justice, and that this bill should 
be debated on previously to the next Amphictyonic session. 
which was to be hdid at Thl^rmopylie, after which the council 
was prorogued. 

As soon as Eschines returned to Athens, he exerted all his 
eloquence to procure the concurrence of the Athenians with 
the resolution passed by the council. Demosthenes opposed 
the measure, urging that it would bring an Amphictyonic 
war into the territory of Athens. His opposition was vain : 
partly from religious feelings, and ^rtlj, perhaps, from the 
misrepresentations of Eschines with reference to the hostile 
designs of the Amphissians, the people decided in fiivour of 
the proposition made by Eschines. Notwithstanding, De- 
mostnenes obtained a decree from the senate, that the depu- 
ties should repair to Delphi and Thermopylae at the times 
appointed by their forefathers ; which decree was confirmed 
by the popular assembly, and virtually rescinded the vote for 
war against the Amphissians. To render this more effectual, 
Demosthenes subjoined a clause which directed that the depu- 
ties should have no intercourse with the extraordinary coun- 
cil, which was a complete triumph over Eschines. 

The extraordinary council at length assembled. To it 
Athens sent no representative, and their example was fol- 
lowed by Thebes. All the other states sent members, and 
these decreed that war should be made upon Amphissa, and 
nominated Coltyphus general of the Amphictyonic army. 

The Amphissians warded off the blow some time, by ap- 
parently submitting to the following terms, as dictated by the 
council: that a fine should be paid to Apollo within a given 
time ; (Jiat those who were most deeply implicated in impious 
guilt should be banished ; and that those who had been exiled 
on account of their opposition to the sacrilegious acts of their 
fellow-citizens should be recalled. As soon, however, as nn 
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Xrtunity offered, the Amphissia&s reoccupied the lands, 
led to pay the fine, recalled those who had been banished, 
and banished those who had been recalled. 

Ahhough thus braved, the council acted with greater mo- 
deration during the next sessions. It simply decreed, that 
the consecrated land should be marked out by pillars, and 
that the Amphissians should be warned to desist from its oc- 
cupation. But this was of no avail. Encouraged by the 
hope of receiving succour from Athens and Thebes, the Am- 
phissians attacked the deputies who came to establish the 
boundary, and prevented them from carrying their design 
into effect. 

The council now proceeded to prepare for war. It issued 
summonses to the various states to furnish their quota of troops 
to the Amphictyonic army. The demand, however, was not 
readily obeyed. Some of the states refused, and others neg- 
lected to comply. Here was a favourable opportunity for the 
partisans of Philip to urge the necessity of seeking his aid. 
The opportunity was improved. The Thessalian deputies 
pleaded, that, unless impiety and violence were to be com- 
mitted with impunity, Philip must be constituted Amphicty- 
onic general, or the defaulters must be fined, and a mercenary 
army hired at an enormous expense. His devotion to the 
gods, they said, was well known ; for already hh had distin- 
guished himself as the scourge of the sacriles^ious, and there 
could be no doubt that he would gladly stand forward again 
as the champion of religion ! These fallacious arguments 
prevailed. The council decreed that the Macedonian mon- 
arch should be solicited to succour Apollo and themselves 
from the sacrilegious hands of the Amphissians. At the 
same time, Philip was appointed general-in-chief of the Am- , 
phictyonic forces. 

It required no arguments to persuade Philip to accept this 
invitation ; he gladly furnished the desired aid, and took the 
proffered command. His first act was, to issue a summons to 
the Amphictyonic states, directing them to furnish their con- 
tingents, and to send them to him in Phocis, duly armed, with 
provisions for forty days. The states, awed by his power, 
obeyed. Even Thebes, which had declined to take the field, 
furnished its quota of troops, the command of which was given 
to Proxenus. Athens, however, still proudly kept aloof No 
requisition, indeed, appears to have been sent ; and if it had, 
it would doubtless have been useless, for the war party now 
ruled dominant in that state. So decided was their opposition 
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to Philip, that 10,000 mercenaries were despatched to saceonr 
the Amphissians. 

Ancient historians have not related the manner of the pro- 
ceedings against the Amphissians ; their reduction to submis- 
sion alone is recorded, without reference to the period of its 
occurrence, or the terms granted to them when subdued. 

Aware of the designs of Philip, his presence in Phocis with 
a formidable army excited the ahrm of the Athenians. This 
alarm was heightened by the sudden death of several persons 
who at this period had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Ceres. The partisans of Philip were suspected, and to justify 
themselves, they moved that the oracle should be consultea. 
Demosthenes opposed this proposition. Convinced that the 
gold of Philip would guide the response, he uttered this sen- 
tentious and emphatic expression : " The Pythia Philippizes ;" 
which being well understood by the people, the motion for 
consulting Apollo was negatived. But notwithstanding the 
Athenians forbore to place confidence in the &llaciou8 oracle, 
they resorted to a measure which exhibits the extent of their 
terror. A decree was passed by the senate, and sanctioned 
by the people, which charged Philip with laying waste the 
cities in the vicinity of Atticzi, setting the treaty at nought, and 
preparing to invade Attica, in violation of his pledge ; and yet 
concluded by proposing that a herald should be sent to en- 
treat him to preserve the harmony existing between the two 
states, or to ^nt a truce, in order that there might be time 
for deliberation. 

Philip did not deign to reply to this " strange mixture of 
invective and solicitation;'*^ and a few weeks afterwards, 
another decree was passed, which stated that Philip was en- 
deavouring to alienate the Thebans ; that he was ready to 
march towards the frontier of Attica ; and that deputies should, 
therefore, be despatched to solicit a truce. Philip now replied, 
in a cold, calculating;, and yet half friendly tone. " I am 
aware," said he, " how you have been affected towards me, 
and how earnestly you have endeavoured to gain the Thes- 
salians, Thebans, and the rest of the Boeotians, over to your 
side. Now, having discovered that these people will not sub- 
mit to your direction, you change your course, and send 
herdds and deputies to remind me of treaties, and to desire a 
truce ; and this without my having inflicted on you any 
injury. Notwithstanding, I am willing to accede to your 
wishes, and to grant the cessation requested, if you will expel 
those orators, who mislead you, from your city, and will 
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biand them wkh the ignominy they deaerve. So may you 
prosper." 

When Philip penned this lettei^ he wna under the impres- 
eion that he haa secured the Theban power on.his side. After 
long^ wavering upoa which side they should declare, whether 
for Philip or the Athenians, to the monarch's great joy, they 
at lenffth declared for him, which he acknowledged in a let- 
ter, wherein he half reproves them for their past hesitation, 
and half commends them for their determination. '^ I appre- 
hended," said he, '^that you were disposecj^to fulfil the hopes, 
and to enter into the views of the Athmians ; but I rejmce to 
find that you wish to cultivate peace with me. I commend 
your conduct, because it ensures your own safety, and mani- 
fests good-will towards me. I trust that you will derive much 
advantage from preserving this bond of union. ^ May you 
prosper!" 

Tne tardy and reluctant profession of friendship made by 
the Thebans did not augur well for its continuance. The 
sbarpsighted policy of Philip saw this, and he provided 
against the consequences of their retraction. On the demoli- 
tion of the Phpcian cities, after the sacred war, Elatea, the 
second in importance, was only dismantled. This city (now 
a ruined village, called Elephta) stood upon an eminence, on 
the left bank of the Cephisus. Philip seized jthis city, re- 
stored its fortifications, and placed therein a garrison. His 
communications with Thessaly and Macedonia were now se- 
cured. By his position, also, he overawed the. whole of 
southern Greece: in his rear, he commanded the straits of 
Thermopyls ; on each side, the road to Delphi at the Euripus ; 
and in his front, the cities of Thebes and Athens. Thus his 

Srey was placed within his reach, and it only required pru- 
ence, on his part^ to enable him to sieze it 
When the courier arrived at Athens with the intelligence 
that Philip had .secured Elatea, the^ prvtanes were seated at 
supper, and the citizens were enjoying the repose of the even- 
ing. Confusion and terror spread through the city, and pre- 
vailed during the night At dawn, the senators were sum- 
moned to the usual place of assembling, where the people 
were already congregated. On their arnval, the herald pro- 
claimed, in the customary form, that whoever desired to speak 
should come forward. All were silent The proclamation 
was reiterated. Still all were silent At length, Demos- 
thenes, like a lion roused from his lair, ascended the rostrum. 
He first disabused the public mind of the opinion entertained, 
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thai the seizure of Elatea indicated concert between Philip 
and Thebes ; if such had been the case, he said, Philip would 
have been on the very frontier of Attica, and. not at Elatea. 
He then noticed the measures which ougnt to be taken, under 
the present alarming circumstances. He warned them that, 
if they persisted in resenting the injuries which they had re- 
ceived, from the Thebatis, n they even regarded them with 
suspicion, they, would further the schemes of Philip, and 
Athens would be exposed to the attack of their combined 
power. He then disclosed the means by which the danger 
might be averted. He recommended, that anxiety should 
only be exhibited for the Thebans, over whom peril more 
directly impended ; that every man capable of bearing arms 
should instantly be sent to £leusis, in order to keep up the 
spirits of th«ir partizans in Thebes; that ten ambassadors 
should be nominated to negotiate an alliance with Thebes ; 
and that nothing should be required of the Thebans in the 
present state of afiairs. The num of applause was heard 
throughout the assembly, and Demosthenes, taking advantage 
of it, brought forward a decree, which summed up and repro- 
bated the encroachments of Philip, and announced the mea- 
sures resolved upon to place a curb upon his ambition. 

This decree, which received the sanction of the assembly, 
read thus : ** Whereas, in times past, Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, has violated a treaty, concluded between him and the 
Athenians, regardless of oaths, and of every thing held sacred 
in Greece ; has dishonestly possessed himself of towns, and 
has reduced some of our allies to slavery : and whereas, of 
late, he has seized upon Grecian cities ; placed garrisons in 
some, and subverted their constitutions ; razed^some to the 
ground, and enslaved the inhabitants ; and in others, expelling 
the citizens, and giving their abodes, temples, and tombs, to 
barbarians, in conformity to his country and character, using 
his present fortunes insolently, and forgetful that he has risen 
to greatness from a mean origin: and whereas, while the 
Athenians beheld him making himself master of towns be- 
longing to them among barbarians, they passed over acts of 
injustice* which concerned only themselves; but now that 
they see him seizing some Grecian cities, insuhing some, and 
destroying others, they would deem themselves criminal, and 
unworthy of liberty, if they were to look on while Greece is 
enslaved. Therefore, offering up prayers and sacrifices to 
the gods and heroes, protectors ' of the cities and lands of 
Athens, it is decreed, that a fleet, consisting of two hundred 
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vessels, should be sent to sea ; that the commander-in-chief, 
and the commander of the cavalry, shall lead their forces to 
Eleusis ; and that ambassadors shall be sent to the states of 
Greece, but first to Thebes, to exhort them to defend their 
own liberty, and that of the other Greeks, and to assure them 
that the people of Athens v/ill aid them with all their strength, 
wealth, and weapons, deeming it dishonourable for Greeks to 
submit to the rule of a foreigner : that assurances be given to 
the Thebans, that the Athenians look upon them as kinsmen 
and countrymen, that they bear in mind the good offices ren- 
dered by their fore£ithers to the forefathers of the Thebans, 
in restoring their hereditary dominions to the descendant of 
Hercules, and in many other instances, which bear witness 
to their friendship ; and that, therefore, on this occasion, the 
Athenians will not desert the cause of the Thebans, and of 
the other Greeks, but will be ready to enter into an alliance 
with them, offensive and defensive, cemented by allowing in- 
termarriages among individuals, and by reciprocal oaths." 

Five ambassadors were chosen by the assembly to proceed 
to Thebes with these proposals ; namely, Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides, Mnesithides, Democrates, and Callaeschrus. When 
they arrived at Thebes, they found that ambassadors from 
Philip, the Thessalians, and others of his confederates, were 
already in that city. The Macedonian envoys, as the repre- 
sentatives of an ally, had the precedence in being admitted to 
an audience. Python was tneir spokesman, and this cele- 
brated orator used all his powers of eloquence, which he 
seconded with large promises of reward, to allure his hearers 
over to the side of his master. He extolled Philip ; inveighed 
against Athens, and artfully enumerated the wrongs which 
the Thebans had received from Athens. He represented, 
also, the benefit they might reap from loining with Philip to 
invade Attica. By doing so, they would share in the spoils 
of the country — its cattle, slaves, and wealth ; while, on the 
contrary, by joining in a league with the Athenians, Bceotia 
would become the seat of war, and would alone suffer its 
calamities. He concluded by requesting that the Thebans 
would either join their forces with those of Philip,. or permit 
him to pass through their territories into Attica. 

History has not preserved the speech made by Demosthenes 
in reply to Python. From the result of it, however, it may 
be supposed to^ha ve been a masterpiece of eloquence. Though 
he adcfressed auditors whose minds were clouded with preju- 
dices, and who were tempted and menaced by a potent 
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monarch, as by a magic spell, he gained a triumphant in- 
fluence over them. His nervous eloquence, rushing into 
their souls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there so ardent 
a zeal for their country, and so mighty a passion for liberty, 
that, banishing every idea of fear, prudence, or ingratitude, 
they accepted the profifered ^liance of the Athenians, and 
passed a decree inviting them to send their forces to the assist- 
ance of Thebes. Their enthusiasm carried them even be- 
yond this. They admitted the Athenian succours into their 
city, thereby intrusting them, as Demosthenes boasted, with 
their wives and children, and aU that was dear to them. Such 
is the power which eloquence has over the minds of men, 
when it is impregnated with zeal for the public welfare. 

By this declaration of the Thebans, the system of alliance 
which Demosthenes had projected was matured. PhiJip had 
thereby cause to tremble. The Bceotian cities alone fur- 
nished from 12,000 to 14,000 heavy-armed soldiers ; the 
Athenian trpops equalled those of the Thebans ; and about 
17,000 mercenary troops, besides some natives, were to be 
contributed by Euboea, Megara, Achaia, Corinth, Corcyra, 
Lieucadia, and Acamania. Philip contemplated this array of 
the sons of Greece with considerable alarm, and he was un- 
willing to meet them in a decisive encounter, without first 
trying milder means. Dropping his dictatorial tone, there- 
fore, he adopted the language of the flatterer and the humble- 
minded, and sent amba^dors to negotiate a peace. Phocion 
and others were, anxious that his overtures should be favour- 
ably received ; but the Athenians were not disposed for peace. 
Their temples were thrown open, sacrifices were ofiered, re- 
ligious processions were made, and the sound of war was 
heard on every side. So popular was Demosthenes at this 
period, that the public assembly voted to him another crown, 
in acknowledgment of his services. 

Foiled in his attempt to negotiate peace with the Athenians, 
Philip again turned to the Thebans. By his ambassadors, 
he made known to them his wish to avoid hostilities ; and 
had not Demosthenes exerted all the powers of his eloquence 
to prevent it, it is probable that the popular cry would have 
been for peace. Reanimated by his exertions, however, they 
persisted in their hostility. 

An appeal to the sword was now inevitable ; and 

The Macedonian vulture mark'd his time, 
By the dire scent of Chsronea lured, 
And, fierce descending, seized his hapleiw prey.— TaoMaoH. 
10» 
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Phil^ crossed the BcBodan firontier, and advanced to Cli»- 
rooea, where the Athenian foices then were, resolving to eive 
battle. He took up his station within sight of a temple dedi- 
cated to Hercules, nis snpposed ancestor, and which was said 
to have been pointed out, by ancient and modem oracles, as 
&ted to become the scene of events calamitous to Greece. 
But this was doubtless the result of policy ; for in those dark 
ages, omens were created by the craiky to impose upon the 
vulgar, in order to raise or depress the courage of adverse 
hosts. Hence it was that Demosthenes, on this occasion, also, 
asserted that the Pythian ^< Philippized," and exhorted the 
Thebans to remember their Enaminondas, and the Athraians 
their Pericles, who considered these oracles in the light of 
scarecrows, and consulted reason alone 

The forces of Philip consisted of 82,000 men, while that 
of his antagonists was somewhat less than 30,000, many of 
their forces not yet having arrived. The valour of the troopfs 
may, be pronounced equsd ; but the merit of the chiefe waa 
widely different Philip in himself was a host ; for he was 
the most renowned captain of his day. Phocion, indeed, 
might have successfully contended wim him ; but Phocion 
was opposed to the war, and had, therefore, been excluded 
from tne command. The consequence was, that the Athe- 
nian confederates had no competent commander. Theaffenes, 
an officer of moderate talent, was at the head of the Th^ns ; 
and among the Athenian leaders were Chares, of whom no 
honourable mention has been made, and Stratocles and Ly- 
sicles,-men who had acquired no military reputation, and the 
latter of whom was distinguished only for his rash daring. 
It was probably this deficiency of skilful officers, on the part 
of the confederates, that lured Philip to the field of battle. 

Notwithstanding the stake ventured upon, this cast of the 
die deeply concerned Philip. If he failed, the fame he had 
acquired for feats of arms, during a busy and turbulent life, 
would be eclipsed, and his throne would be in danger from 
the desertion of his allies and the revival of his foes. One 
sturdy monitor pointed this out to him. Shortly before the 
contest, Diogenes is said to have wandered into hjs camp, and 
to have been taken into Philip's presence, who inquired 
whether he came in the character of a spy. ^ Yes," replied 
the philosopher, " I watch your insatiable ambition, and that 
imprudence which prompts you wantonly to hazard vour 
crown and life upon the issue of a single hour in the fiefd of 
battle." But Philip did not regard advice in this matter. 
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As soon as the hostile legioitS'c^e within view of each other, 
they prepared for the struggle. Philip placed himself at the 
head of the right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians, 
while his left wing was led hy Alexander, and was destinea 
to cope with the Thebans, in whose front stood the division 
of yaliant youths known by the name of the Sacred Band. 
The centre of each army was composed of auxiliaries. 

The battle soon began. For a long time, the contest re« 
mained doubtful; the combatants slaughterinpf each other 
with fearful energy. At length, Alexander, animated with a 
desire to signalize himself, rushed upon the Sacred Band, 
and, after a long and vigorous resistance, routed them. At 
the same time, Philip charged the Athenians, and for a mo- 
ment caused them to retreat ; but they soon resumed their 
courage, regained their post, and retorted the charge with 
so much vigour, that they broke a part of the enemy's right 
and centre, and drove it before them. Had this advantage 
been seconded by skill, the laurel of victory would have pro- 
bably been worn by the Athenians ; but instead of assailing 
the phalanx in flank, at the head of which was Philip, and 
which was kept in reserve to remedy any disorder which 
might occur, Lysicles, hurried on by rasn confidence, ex- 
claimed, " Follow them up; my countrymen, and let us drivtf 
them into Macedonia." The keen eye of Philip saw the 
error. Watching the confused mass nurrying after the fly- 
ing foe, he said to his officers, " The Athenians know not 
how to conquer," and then bore down upon them with the 
phalanx. The attack was irresistible. The Athenian wing 
was penetrated, and passing from extreme presumption to ex- 
treme terror, each individual sought safety m flight. Demos- 
thenes was among the foremost to quit the field, and his politi- 
cal antagonists have accused him of throwing away his snield, 
which he had inscribed "to good fortune" in characters of 
gold, and of having prayed for mercy to a bramble, which 
intercepted his retreat, and which fear transformed into a 
ruthless pursuer. 

The cause of the confederates was lost : Greece was now 
prostrate at the feet of Philip. More than 1000 Athenians 
were left upon the field of battle, and above SOOO-taken pris- 
oners, among whom was Demades, the orator. The loss was 
equally severe on the side of the Thebans. This battle was 
fought B. c. 338. 

The conduct ol Philip, after the victory, exhibits a fearful 
picture of human depravity, and shows, tnat it is easier to 
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overcome an enemy in the field of battle, than to gain the 
mastery over that rebel, 8el£ Under the doable influence of 
victory and intoxication, he visited the field of battle with his 
officers, where he exalted over the dead, and derided the mis- 
fortunes of the living. In derision, he caused the decree of 
Demosthenes to be sung in his presence. A secret horror 
chilled every breast, but none dared to utter his sentiments 
except Demiades, the Athenian orator. " Fortune, O king," 
said his reprover, ^ having put it into your power to be an 
Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act the -part of Ther- 
sites ?" Diodorus says, that this rebuke produced an instant 
efiect : Philip cast away his chaplet of flowers, returned with 
an altered mind to his tent, and rewarded Demades, by re- 
storing him to liberty, and treating him as a friend. It is 
more probable, however, that he sought to redeem bis error, 
when the fumes of his debauch were evaporated, and his rea- 
son left unclouded ; for he might fear that such conduct would 
shake the fidelity of his friends, and reanimate his vanquished 
foes. An insult oflered to the dead, was amon^ the Greeks, 
a crime of no ordinary magnitude, and one which tbev would 
be bound to revenge. Pdicy, th^efore, would teach Philip 
to wipe ofl* the stain he had imprinted on his character as a 
bonqueror. But neither his generous conduct to Demades, 
nor time, have efiaced the blot from the page of his history ; 
to such universal obloquy does evil conduct expose a man, 
and with such care ought every one to watch over his path 
in life. 

The news of the defeat at Chseronea excited the utmost 
alarm at Athens. The people saw themselves exposed to an 
immediate attack from their powerful and inveterate foe. But 
they did not sit down in despair. Demosthenes not yet hav- 
ing returned, the lead in suggesting measures to ward oflfthe 
danger, was taken by Hyperides. He proposed, and his de- 
cree was sanctioned by the popular assembly, that the women 
and children, and all that belonged to the worship of the gods, 
should be removed to the Piraeus for security ; that all Athe- 
nians who had been declared infamous, should be restored to 
their lost privileges ; and that foreigners and slaves should be 
invested with the rights of citizenship, on condition of their 
joining in the defence of .Athens. These latter clauses were 
opposed to existing laws, and Hyperides was subsequently 
reproached for introducing them ; but he silenced the accusa- 
tion by remarking, that he was not the author of the decree. 
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but the battle of Chseronea ; which shows how deeply they 
fek the peril to which they were exposed by the defeat 

A victim seems to have been required by the Athenians to 
appease their rage, and such was found in the person of Ly 
sides. Accused by Lycurgus of having caused the death of 
a thousand citizens, and the capture of two thousand more, 
Lysicles was doomed to death, and the conunand of the Athe* 
nian forces was, after a stormy debate^ intrusted to Phocion. 

While these proceedings were gomg forward, Demosthe- 
nes returned, and though nis enemies were incessant and ve- 
hement in their attacks, seeking even his life, they failed to 
render him odious to the people. The veneration which they 
had for his zeal and fidelity overbalanced the combined efibrts 
of calumny and malice, (to which every weapon^ accounted 
lawful,) and they committed to his care the important task of 
repairing the fortifications, and providing for the defence of 
the city, and elected him superintendent of the supply of pro- 
visions. 

After the battle of Chssronea, it is said that Eschines openly 
boasted of his friendship and influence with the monarch of 
Macedonia, from which cause, perhaps, he was chosen as en- 
voy to Philip, to request that the dean might be given up, and 
to discover the purpose of the conqueror. But Philip was 
already resolved to act generously towards the Athenians, 
deeming it wiser to disarm them by acts of kindness, than to 
exasperate them by rigorous measures. In pursuance of this 
resolution, his first step was to release the Athenian captives, 
without ransom. ' The return of these captives to the Athe- 
nian republic, contributed much to propitiate the people ; but 
it was followed by another act, which had a still more power- 
ful effect, and which exhibits, in strong colours, the Grecian 
veneration for the repose of the dead. Philip had ordered 
the bodies of the slam among the Athenians to be burned 
with every mark of respect, and he now transmitted the re- 
mains to Athens, accompanied by his principal minister, An- 
lipater, who was intrusted with the care of the procession, 
and was appointed his ambassador. These ashes were re- 
ceived as a precious gift, and Demosthenes was chosen, by 
his fellow-citizens, to deliver their funeral oration. They 
were buried with all Grecian magnificence, and on their 
monument affection engraved this inscription : 

Beneath this earth entombed, the bones of those 
Who fell a sacrifice to zeal, repose. 
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By Ui(oir onitod dMthf, the bitter yolu 

Gmece was about 'to wear, asunder broke. 

This Jove decreed : for mortals you must know, 

No effoit can redeem from fitted woe. 

The gods alone, eternity employ 

In ainlesB lives, and never ending joy. 

The conduct of Philip in releasing the prisoners, and de- 
livering up the ashes of the dead, had its intended effect A 
treaty was promptly concluded, and on terms favourable to 
the Athenians. &y it they avoided loss, and regained the 
possession of the town and territory of Oropus, which had 
been long withheld from them by the Thebans. 

The Athenians had uniformly resisted Philip's attempts to 
subjugate Greece, and therefore they were thus respected. 
The Thebans had been his allies, and had deserted lum at a 
critical period, and therefore he assumed to them a stem coun- 
tenance. He banished his foes from Thebes, and restored 
his exiled friends, while the government passed into the hands 
of the Macedonian party. The Boeotian cities were con- 
firmed, indeed, in a nominal independence, but they were in 
reality under the yoke of Philip ; and, lest they should en* 
deavour to break tHat yoke, a garrison was stationed by Philip 
in the citadel of Thebes. 

Hitherto, Philip has been described as struggling with his 
neighbours, courting the Athenians, and practising with the 
other stales of Greece, by all the arts he could devise, to gain 
the ascendancy. All tne Hellenic states, Sparta alone ex- 
cepted, were now beneath his control What enterprise was 
he now to undertake ? Ambition prevented his repose, and 
he turned his attention to the theatre of glory, Persia, pointed 
out by ^Uhat old man, eloquent" Isocrates, in order to avert 
the ruinous dissensions of the Greeks. Accordingly, in the 
spring of b. c. 337, Philip convened a congress of the Grecian 
states at Corinth, to which all the members of the Hellenic 
body sent deputies, except contumacious Sparta. In this con- 
gress, war against Persia, the ravager ot their country, the 
dcsecrator oi their temples, and the stimulator of their quar- 
rels, was proposed hy Philip, and determined upon by the 
congress : the Arcadian deputies alone voting against the pro- 
position. 

Philip was elected commander-in-chief of this expedition, 
and he immediately commenced operations. He despatched 
Attains and Parmenio into Asia JVfinor, with troops, to stir up 
the Greek cities in Asia to revolt, and prepare for his recep- 
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lion ; after wliich, he returned to Macedonia, to loake ar- 
rangements for his own departure. 

But Philip was doomed never to set foot in Asia, nor to 
witness the assembling of the Ghrecians for the purpose of in- 
vading Persia. For although he had nothing to fear from 
the Macedonians at large, or the Grecian states, in his own 
fhmily there was much to fear. Domestic discord there ruled 
dominant. His unfaithfulness had so wrought upon the mind 
of his queen Olympias, that her disposition had become 
haughty, passionate, and vindictive, lliis led to her repu- 
diation, and his marriage with Cleopatra, the daiu^hter of one 
of his nobles. This, with other circumstances, irritated the 
youthful and impetuous Alexander to such a degree, that he 
insulted his &ther, and departed with his mother Olympias 
to Illyria. The semblance of a reconciliation, however, was 
at length effected, and Olympias returned to tne Macedonian 
court ; but deadly revenge rankled in her bosom, and it is 
said, that she was implicated in the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed her return to court 

Soon after Philip's return from Corinth, a son was bom to 
him by his new queen. This would doubtless inflame the 
resentment of Olympias. Philip, however, showed all regard 
for her children, probably to sdlay her resentment At this 
period, indeed, he had succeeded in accomplishing his object 
of uniting her daughter Cleopatra to her uncle Alexander of 
Epinis, and he resolved that the birth and marriage should 
be celebrated with the utmost magnificence. 

The city chosen for the scene of this festival was MgBd^ 
the ancient capital of Macedonia. Here it was held, and no- 
thing was spared that could delight the senses, or captivate 
the mind. Actors, musicians, and singers, were brought 
from all parts of Greece, to charm the guests by their varied 
talents. Sacrifices also were offered to the gods ; ^ames and 
sports of every description were held ; and lavish hospitality 
extended to the mulutude. The most eminent individuals, 
moreover, resorted to the festival; and the principal cities 
sent deputations to congratulate him, and to present him with 
golden crowns. 

Among the Athenians who resorted to JEgw^ was Neop- 
tolemus, a &mous tragic poet, who had composed a dramatic 
entertainment for the occasion. The tide of this piece was 
Cinffrag, and it was intended to represent Philip as lord of 
Asia. It is said, tluit the following J in^, depicting the pride 
and downfal of the Persians, those ancient enemies of Greece, 
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80 afiected Philip, that he caused them to be sei^ral times re- 
peated. 

Yoor hopei above heaven's concave make their way, 

O'er aU the earth's wide globe yoa seek to sway ; 

Palace to palace join, and, madly vain, 

Think that no bounds should life or lands restrain. 

Alas 1 that lot, which ye would fitr remove, 

With hasty step your constancy shall prove 

Secure in thought, a stroke doth now impend, 

Which to extended views shall give an end ; 

Sudden and sure it fidls, nor shall your power defend. 

Little did Philip conceive, when he demanded the repeti- 
tion of these verses, that they were more impressively appli- 
cable to himself than to the Persian monarch whose over- 
throw he meditated. While they sounded in his ears, death 
was hovering over him. In the morning of the second day, 
he went in procession with his guests to the theatre. A part 
of the pageant consisted of the statues of the twelve greater 
gods, which heathen mythology had hewn out for worship. 
¥^rom a desire to flatter, another had been carved on this oc- 
casion, to represent the Macedonian sovereifi^n, similarly 
vested with the celestial group, and embellished in the same 
sumptuous style. Adorned with a white robe, Philip ad- 
vanced at some distance in front of his guards, in order that 
he might manifest his confidence in the affection of the 
Greeks. At this moment, as he was entering the passage to 
the theatre, a Macedonian youth of high rank, named Pausa- 
nius, rushed forward, plunged a swora into his left side, and 
laid him dead ar his feet.* 

The dreadful deed was beheld by the multitude with awe. 
Some of them pressed forward to lend their assistance to the 
lifeless sovereign, while others pursued his murderer. Pau- 
sanius had a horse in readiness for his escape, and would pro- 
bably have effected his purpose, had not his foot become en- 

• Pausanius is said to have been prompted by resentment to this crime ; 
Philip having failed to do him justice, for an atrocious outrage — too atro- 
cious to be recorded — which nad been committed upon him at the insti- 
gation of Attains, while he was insensible from wine. This is not im- 
probable ; but there is no doubt that the deed was the result of a treason- 
able plot, and that Pausanius was an instrument in the hands of others, 
more craiEly than himself This fiu;t, indeed, seems cleariy established ; 
and the hasty manner in which Pausanii^ himself was put to death, 
would justify the suspicion that some of his executioners were his con- 
federates, and were actuated rather by a wish to secure silence, than to 
punish guilt. One of the^consjpirators, Amyntas, fled to Darius, and 
fought at the battle of Issus agaust Alexiuider. 
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tangled in a vine, which threw him upon the ground. This 
enabled his pursuers to overtake him, and he was skin. 

Such was tl^e latter end of Philip, king of Macedonia I 
Such the issue of his feverish dreams of ambition I His was, 
as expressed by the poet, 

The pride of strength, skill| speed, and subtilty, 
The pride of tyranny, 

and dominion over his fellow man was his one great aim. 
By his talent, combined with his arts of deception, bribery, 
and fraud, he acquired the most potent monarchy that had 
ever existed among the Greeks ; and how great he was reck- 
oned, may be seen by the adulation paid him in his last hours. 
But what is human greatness ? If, reader, you wish to know, 
look in fancy at the slain carcase of Philip, and you will read 
there, " It is vanity ;" and will be constrained to exclaim. 

How mean that snaff of glory fortune lights, 
And death pats out !— Young. 

The death of Philip occurred b. c. 335. He was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by his son 

ALEXANDER. 

Alexander, on whom mankind, dazzled by military glory, 
have conferred the epithet of " the Great," and who was the 
subject of prophecy, was born at Pella, b. c. 356. 

Philip, convinced that a good education is the best gift a fa- 
ther can bestow upon his offspring, spared neither pains nor 
expense to procure him the best instructors. In his early 
years. Alexander was under the government of Leonnatus, or 
Leomdas, a relative of Olympias, who was a man of austere 
manners and rigid morals. From one of his preceptors, 
however, the young prince imbibed many errors. This was 
Lysimachus, an Arcananian, whose gross flattery and vanity 
led him to designate Philip as Peleus, Alexander as Achilles, 
and himself as Phoenix. To the adulatory conduct of this 
man are ascribed many of those faults, which at a later period 
sullied his pupil's &me : an apt illustration of the poet's senti- 
ment, that, 

Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Ju0t as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Pop*. 
VOL IV. il . 
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The seeds of error which Lysimachua sowed in the heart 
of Alexander would probably Have taken deeper root, had not 
Aristotle succeeded nim in his office. For five years, this 
celebrated man poured forth the stores of his capacious mind, 
to render his pupil worthy both of the affections of his sub- 
jects and of empire. . Nor were his labours wholly in vain- 
Before he took the reigns of empire in his hands, Alexander 
was chaste, sober, temperate, and an enemy to luxury. He 
was also endowed with much knowledge, and he excelled in 
many accomplishments. Poetry (which, in the ordinary ac- 
•ceptation of the word, " excelleth history, not only in furnish- 
ing the mind with knowledge, but in setting it forward to that 
which deserves to be called and accounted good") was his pe- 
culiar delight. But, unfortunately for the world, Alexander 
does not appear to have delightea in that species of poetry 
which humanizes the heart. For him, th6 Uliad of Homer, 
in the pages of which war is represented as a virtue, and the 
warrior as something more than hiunan, had the greatest 
charms. Its strains accorded with the tone of his heart ; and 
he adopted for his favourite hero that dangerous model for a 
future sovereign, Achilles. 

Such was Alexander, when he asoended the throne of Ma- 
cedonia. Some writers have assigned to him a share in the 
crime of the murder of his. father, in order to ascend that 
throne ; but there is no evidence of this fact. On the con- 
trary, one of his first acts on his accession was, to put to death 
Heromenes, Arrhabseus, and Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, 
who were accomplices in that fatal deed. 

The early measures of Alexander were calculated to con- 
ciliate his subjects, and to secure his authority. He granted 
a remission of taxes, and displaced no one from office ; while 
Harpalus, Erygius, Laoraedon, Nearchus, and Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, who had incurred the, anger of Philip, were 
recalled to Macedonia. 

It has been seen that Philip was about to lead the army, of 
the confederate Greeks against Persia. Alexander was heir 
both of the power and projects of Philip ; and as soon as he 
ascended the throne, he prepared to execute the mighty plans 
formed against Persia, feefore he could cross the Hellespont, 
however, Alexander had many difficulties to surmount. The 
flames of discontent raging among the Grecian states had 
been checked, but not extinguished, by the battle of Chsero- 
nea ; and they were on the point of breaking forth with re- 
newed violence. The. afiairs of Macedonia assumed an 
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aianning aspect on every hand. The Thracians, Triballians, 
and lUyrians, threatened hostilities, east, north, and west^ 
while in the south, the friendship of some states was uncertain, 
and the enmity of others unquestionahle. Thehes exhibited 
signs of disaffection ; the .^olians recalled the exiles expelled 
by Philip ; the Arcadians openly avowed their adverse senti- 
ments; the Ambraciots restored the democracy, and drove 
out the garrison ; the majority of the citizens of Athens, in- 
fluenced by Demosthenes, exhibited signs of hostility ; and 
most of the Peloponnesian republics were eager to shake off 
the Macedonian yoke. 

The part which the great orator of Athens took on hearing 
of the death of Philip, and the consequent accession of Alex- 
ander, reflects no honour on his character. On receiving 
the news, 'which was brought him by an express sent by 
Charidemus, his friend, residing at the court of Macedonia, 
he convened an assembly of the people, and announced to 
them that Jupiter and Minerva had revealed to him, in a 
dream, that Philip was dead. This intelligence was soon 
confirmed by couriers; and the people being re-assembled, 
Demosthenes proposed that a crown should be voted to the as- 
sassin, and that sacrifices of thanksgiving should be ofiered to 
the gods. Nor did he exult alone over the deed. He 
snee^ at Alexander as a boy, and reviled him with the de- 
grading appellation of Margites, the stupid hero of a mock 
heroic poem attributed to Homer. He assured the Atheni- 
ans, also, that the object of his sarcasm would not dare stir out 
of his kingdom, but would live a life of inglorious ease ; inti- 
mating that, since glory was only to be purchased by blood, 
it would never fall to the lot of Alexander. 

Demosthenes early discovered, that he had made a wrong 
estimate of the character of the youthful sovereign of Macedo- 
nia, who, finding himself thus beset by his foes, bestirred 
himself to the utmost. At the head of his armies, he marched 
to Thessaly, to establish his influence there ; knowing, that 
if the Thessalians were hostile, the Grecian states would be 
unapproachable. He crossed the Thessalian frontier, and 
marched towards Larissa, where he met with a cordial recep- 
tion. A general assembly was convoked, which invested 
him with the same authority over them that had been enjoyed 
by Philip ; and they bound themselves to assist in raising 
him to the dignity of captain-general of the Greeks, and head 
of the Hellenic confederation. 

From Larissa, the vigorous Alexander marched with the 
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^roinbined forces of Thessaly and Maeedooia to ThennopylB^ 
wWe the Amphyctioiiic eouncil was tken sittmg, waA among 
wliom, by general consent, he wai allowed to assume the seat 
vacated by the death of Philip. 

Aware of the effects the display of power produces en a 
people, Alexander next advanced with his army into Bceatia, 
and encamped in the vicinity of Thebes. Tnis movement 
had the desired effect Both Thebes and Athens trembled at 
his. presence, and stifled the voice of disaffection. From 
Athens, in particular, a eomplimentary deputation was sent to 
Alexander, by which their ready' obedience was ejcpressed. 
It is said that Demosthenes was one of the appointed deputies, 
and that he journeyed with them as far as mount Cith«Bron, 
on the Bceotian frontier, when, overcome by fear at the result 
d[ meeting with the object of his ill-timed raillery, he returned 
to Athens. 

The next movement of Alexander was to Corinth, where a 
council of delegates from the Hellenic republics was now toh 
serabled. In this assembly, Alexander urged bis claims so 
eloquently, that, backed by his numerous forces, he was 
elected captain-general oif the Grecian confederacy, by all the 
states but contumacious Sparta ; which contumacy, from mo- 
tives of policy, he passed over without exhibiting resentment 
The bold tone of Its envoys might also have an effect upon 
the mind of Alexander. ^< The LacedsBmonians,'- said they, 
'^ have been accustomed to command on such occasions, and 
not to be commanded." 

AAer Alexander's election, many officers and governors, 
with philosophers, waited upon him, to offer their congratula- 
tions. The celebrated Diogenes was then at Corinth, and 
Alexander anticipated a visit from him. Diogenes, however, 
was greater m his own estimation, though living in a tub, than 
the captain-general of the confederated Greeks, and Alexander 
looked in vain for his congratulations. Upon this, tbe youth* 
ful monarch determined to visit the philosopher. When he 
approached the cynic, he found him stretched on the ground, 
basking in the sunshine, but surrounded by all the chilling 
signs of poverty. <^ Is there any thin^ that I can do to serve 
you ?" asked Alexander. " All I require," said the cynic, "is, 
that you will not stand between me and the rays of the sun." 
The courtiers mocked the philosopher; but the monarch, 
struck with this apparent greatness of soul, silenced them by 
exclaiming, " Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. ' 
He forgot that pride, like a rank weed, groii^^s most commonly 
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on a dunghill; that sometimes it appears even vnd^rjthe cloak 
of humility ; and that therefore this answer of Diogenes might 
have emanated from that evil principle. The world has given 
the cynic credit for humility and greatness of soul in despising 
the insignia of grandeur : his answer savours of arrogance and 
pride. There are many p^ths leadiiig to the temple of fame, 
reared by mortal hands: Diogenes took an unfrequented one, 
but he has succeeded in occupying a niche in the structure. 

Having wicceeded to the utmost of his wishes in the Gre- 
cian states, Alexander returned to Macedonia. He spent the 
winter in his own dominions ; but as soon as the spring ar- 
rived, he took the field against the Thracians and Triballians, 
who threatened his states on the east and 'the north. In a 
space of time so brief as scarcely to be credible, he subdued 
all the tribes between the Strymon and the Danube : he even 
passed the latter river upon Stuffed hides, and gained a victory 
over the GetoB, or Goths. 

The fame of Alexander in these parts attracted deputies 
with offers of friendship from the Celts, or Gauls, a brave and 
powerful people who lived in the country north-east of the 
Adriatic. Their alliance was accepted, and their ambassadors 
treated with urbanity and distinction. While they remained 
with him, he asked them what was most dreaded by the Celts ; 
expectinor a reply flattering to his own vanity. He was dis- 
appointed. The haughty Cehs boldly replied, that they feared 
nothing but the falling of the sky ana stars. Humbled by the 
reply, Alexander paused, and then dismissed the ambassadors, 
contentinor himself with simply rejoining, that the Celts were 
a boastful nation. 

, Having subdued the tribes south of the Danube, Alexander 
repassed the defiles of the Hcemus, and entered Poeonia. Here 
he learned* that the western frontier of Macedonia was threat- 
ened. Clitus, the son of Bardyllis, and Glaucias, the monarch 
of the Taulantians, inhabiting a part of the district of Skutari, 
with a tribe named the Autanats, living in the central division 
of modern Bosnia, on the north-east oi lUyria, had confede- 
rated together against him. Holding the Autariats in check 
by the auxiliary force of the Agrians, he marched rapidly on- 
ward to Pellion, which had been seized by Clitus, and which, 
situated between the Erigonus, Apus, Genusus, and Eordai- 
cus, (the Kutchuk Karasou, Beretina, Scombri, and Ricolistas 
of the modems,) covered the heads of the Illyrian defiles on 
the side of Macedonia. Ascending the valley of the Erigo- 
nus. Alexander appeared before Pellion, and pitched his camp 
11* 
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near the source of the Eordatcus, resoWing to assault the city 
on the ibllowing day. The enemy, who were posted on the 
hills, anticipated the onset, and fearing the result, retired into 
the fortress. 

Alexander took possession of the camp of the enemy, and 
in doing so, he beheld a fearful proof of their sanguinary 
superstition. Three youths, three maidens, and three black 
rams, all bleeding and mangled, had been offered, according 
to ancient custom, in order to propitiate the gods : illustrating 
the words of the psalmist : 

The daik places of the earth are foil of the haMtatioiu of enielbr. 

Iml Uxiv. 30. 

There is much confusion in the records of this campaign ; 
but it is obvious that Alexander was perplexed by the after 
movements of the Illyrians, Clitus bemg in his front, and 
Glaucias in his rear. He \vas in &ct compelled to make a 
retrograde movement, which the lUyrian princes considered 
as a triumph. But this apparent superiority threw them off 
their guard, and Alexander availed himself of the negligent 
security of their widely scattered army to inflict upon them a 
terrible revenge. Silently crossing a river which flowed be- 
tween the two camps, he came upon them suddenly in the 
dead of the night, and slew thousands of thenr. Many were 
slain in their sleep, numbers fell unarmed and in flignt, and 
a great many were taken prisoners. Those who escaped, 
found shelter within the Taulantian mountains. . Clitus fled 
to Pellion ; but not deeming himself secure there, he set fire 
to the city, and withdrew into the dominions of Glaucias. 

Notwithstanding the Illyrians were thus conquered, they 
were not subdued. They yet had power in reserve to cihise 
the conqueror much annoyance. Alexander knew this, and 
liaving received intelligence which required his presence in 
Greece, his contest with the Illyrians was concluded by a 
treaty.* 

The news which caused Alexander to make peace thus 
suddenly with the Illyrians, told him of events which threat- 
ened the subversion of his power over Greece. Emboldened 
by his absence in the north and west, and excited by the elo- 

* The terms of this treaty are not recorded by Arrian, from whose 
pages this part of ancient history is derived. It is probable, however, 
that they were easy, as Glaucias and Clitus were ever afterwards friends 
with Alexander. 
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qaence of the great Demosthenes, Thebes had shaken off the 
yoke, and other states exhibited signs of renewed hostility. 

It has been seen how fiercely the resentment fell upon the 
heads of the Thebans after the victory of Chseronea. Many 
had been driven into exile, and those who remained were held 
in subjection by a lilacedonian garrison stationed in the cad- 
mea, or citadel. The exiles were naturally eager to seize an 
opportunity of returning to their homes, to recover their power, 
Demosthenes knew this, and he cherished their feelings by 
his eloquence, and put arms into their hands (either from his 
own private resources, or from those supplied by the Persian 
monarch) for that purpose. 

The cadmea, or citadel, was situated in the centre of Thebes, 
and on the highest ground, a position well calculated to keep 
the citizens in awe. The troops which Philip had left there 
were commanded by Amyntas and Timolaus. ' These com- 
manders, apprehending no resistance, left the citadel, and 
Dok up their abode in the lower town. The citizens saw 
-his error, and resolved to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them of asserting their freedom. After carding on 
a secret correspondence with the banished Thebans for some 
time, on a certain night, the exiles were admitted into the city 
by. their confederates. Their first step was, to put the com- 
mander of the- garrison to death. This was effected ; and ia 
the morning, the people being assembled in the market-place, 
they were harangued by the leaders of the revolt, who told 
them that Alexander had perisbed in Illyria, and who implored 
them to shake off the yoke by which they were degraded and 
oppressed. The people answered them with one voica AD 
flew to arms, and the citadel was immediately invested, and a 
strong double entrenchment formed round it, in order to pre- 
vent the besieged from making sallies, or receiving supplier 

The spirit of revolt may be Ukened to a flame of fire, which, 
when it once gains the ascendency, spreads abroad till the 
whole mass is enveloped by the devouring element Thebes 
called on the surrounding republics to co-operate in her daring 
enterprise, and her call was answered. The Athenians, Ar- 
cadians, Eleans, a^tolians, and others, rose in revolt against 
the supremacy of Macedonia, and they were joined by the 
bold Spartans. 

This was the nature of the intelligence that reached Alex- 
ander ; and he had no sooner received it, than he quitted the 
confines of Illyria, for the purpose of quelling the revolt In 
seven days, he reached Pellene, in Thessaly, passing over the 
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mgg^d provinces of Eordsa and Elymio^ and th6 rock^ 
summits of Stymphssa and Paryea. Nor did ii^ pkttHe he¥t. 
His motto was, " Onward ;" ana he passed the sftraitB of Ther- 
mopyloB, and in six days more entered Boeotia. He had 
reacned Onchestus before the Thebans were aware bf the ap- 
proach of an army : and even then they would not believe 
that it was headed oy Alexander. The determined spirit in 
which Alexander approached the Grecian states may be seen 
in a sentence which he uttered at Onchestus. indignant at 
the contemptuous language which had been uttered r^^pect'ing 
him, he said to his officers, '' When I was in lUvtia, and 
among the Triballi, Demosthenes, in his oration, called me h 
child ; when I was in Thessaly, I was a young man ; but I 
s will now convince him, before the walls of Athens, that I aift 
a man." Confident in the physical force hjb possessed, he al- 
ready saw the Grecian states subjected to his dominion. 

The great object of his rapid march was, to interpose hSs 
army between the city and Attica and the Peloponnesus, 
whence the Thebans could alone derive assistance. Accord- 
ingly, on the day after his arrival at Onchestus, Alexander 
encamped on the south side of Thebes, near the grove conse- 
crated to lolaus, the nephew and companion of Hercules. AH 
hope of assistance from allies was now cut off from Thebes. 
Still, it was the policy of Alexander not to ttrge matters to 
extremities. He saw that the reduction of the town would be 
a tedious operation, and that whatever might be the result, the 
resources which he designed to use in the conquest of the 
Persian empire must suffer a serious diminution ; and there- 
fore, he proposed pacific measures. He commanded procla- 
mation to be made by herald, that he would receive as nriencEs 
all Thebans who would join him ; the ringleaders, PhoBnijc 
and Prothytes, excepted. The Thebans rejected this ofer, 
and they proclaimed, in reply, by herald, that they required 
Philotas and Antipater to be delivered up to them, and invited 
all who were solicitous for Grecian liberty to unite with them 
in humbling the tyrant of Greece. 

Still, according to Arrian, Alexander delayed to ffive or- 
ders for an assault ; and the same authority states, that the 
sword was ultimately drawn from its scabbard without h^ 
permission, and that the catastrophe was produced by Perdic- 
cas. This general, who commanded an advanced guard, 
perceiving that a part of the rampart was feeble, made an as- 
sault itpon it without instructions. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing an entrance, and Amyntas, son of Andromenes, hastened 
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wkh his division to his support The Thebans resisted man- 
jfuliv, and Perdiccas being dangerooslj wounded, the defeat 
of the assailants would have been inevitable, had not Alexan- 
der appeared to their rescue. Accordingly, he order^ the 
Agrians and archers to advance, while he himself remained 
with the heavy-armed troops, to take such measures as cir- 
cumstances might require. Thus strengthened, the Macedo- 
•nian troops returned to the charge, and drove the Thebans as 
far as the temple of Hercules. Here their success was mo- 
mentarily ended. The Thebans rallied, and so fierce was 
their charge, that they drove the whole of the assailants out 
of the city in great disorder. 

Had the Thebans been content with repelling the Macedo- 
nians from the city, the most important consequences might 
have been the result Eager, however, to improve their vic- 
tory, they pursued the flying foe beyond the walls, in equal 
confusion. This was a fatal error. Alexander rushed upon 
them, at the head of the phalanx, and they took flight, and 
sought refuge within the ramparts, neglecting, in their panic, 
to close the gates after them. The troops of Alexander 
poured now into the city unimpeded, and, being reinforced 
by the Macedonian garrison, who, beholding the coming aid, 
broke through the lines of investment, the city was taken. 
The cavalry escaped into the open country, with some small 
remnant of the infantry ; the rest perished by the sword. 

Fearful was the scene that followed the capture of Thebes. 
The Macedonians, Thespians, Phocians, Plassans, and Or- 
chomenians, who formed the mass of Alexander's army, com- 
mitted every excess upon the Thebans that rage and brutality 
could suggest. The men were butchered on every hand ' 
th^ women endured indignities more horrible than death, 
From the very temples, nay, from the very horns of the altar, 
they were torn, in the agonies of despair, by the ruthless 
conquerors. 

The calamities of Thebes did uot stop here. The hatred 
which his allies bore to the Thebans, inspired a demand for 
the ruin of the Theban name. Accordingly, Alexander com- 
mitted the fate of Thebes to an assembly oi those republicans 
whose troops were under his command, and who had already 
written their hatred of the city in characters of blood. These ^ 
enumerated the crimes of Thebes in an exaggerated strain, 
and demanded the destruction of the captives, and abolition 
of the city. 

One solitary voice alone was allowed to plea4 the cause of 
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the Thebans ; that of Cleadas, a Theban prisoner. This inan 
strove to palliate the fauh of his revolted fellow-citizens. He 
shovired tnat they had not revolted against Alexander, whom 
they believed to be dead, but against his presumed successor ; 
and: that, therefore, they had erred from credulity, not from 
perfidy. He endeavoured to excite the pity of Alexander, 
also, by a lively picture which he drew of the remaining in- 
habitants ; there being none left but a few women and aged 
men, who were bending to the earth with shame from the 
calamities they had recently suffered , and who, therefore, 
could not excite any apprehension from future revolt. He 
concluded by reminding his hearers that Thebes had given 
birth to " heroes and gods," and by imploring them to spare a city 
where Hercules first drew the breath of life, and which had been 
the cradle of the rising glory of Philip, father of Alexander. 

It is in the nature of man, in his fallen state, to rejoice 
over and trample upon a conquered enemy. Whence, 
although the sanguinary measure proposed by some of the 
deputies was not adopted by the congress, the doom passed 
upon Thebes and the Thebans was of a terrible nature. 
It was decreed that the cadmea should be re-garrisoned ; 
that Thebes should be razed to the ground; that the 
lands, except those consecrated to religious uses, should be 
divided among the conquerors ; and that the remaining The- 
bans, of every age and sex, save the priests and Ihe partisans 
of Macedonia, should be sold into slavery. This cruel decree 
was carried into effect to the very letter : 30,000 Thebans are 
said to have been consigned to hopeless slavery by It, and 
6,000 to have perished in the storming of the citv. Among 
the few who were exempted from slavery, were the descend- 
ants of the celebrated poet Pindar, who were saved at the ex- 
press, command of Alexander ; such commandmg influence 
nas genius possessed over the minds even of ruthless war- 
riors, whose poetry and music may be said to be shrinks of 
the wounded and tne dying. 

Some historians represent Alexander as void of power in 
this transaction, and as giving up Thebes to the vengeance of 
his allies reluctantly. There does not appear to be any ground 
for such views. Alexander held unlimited sway over his 
allied troonis, and he was too high spirited to submit to dicta- 
tion. Rather, the congress of deputies would appear to have 
been the mere counterfeit of a representative body appointed 
to screen Alexander from the odium which such severe mea- 
sures would inevitably draw down upon his head. ^In afler 
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life, it is said, indeed, that he repented of haTingr caused or 
consented to the destruction of Thebes ; that he imputed some 
of his crimes and disappointments to the resentment of Bac- 
chus for that deed ; and that he never refused a favour to a 
Theban suitor. The deed may therefore be considered one 
of the darkest spots in the life of Alexander, and the stain of 
which can never be erased fron) his memorial. 

One of the ends Alexander appears to have had in view 
by this terrible example of his venfi^eance, was, to overawe 
the rest of the Grecian states. It had this effect Consterna- 
tion seized upon all, and they hastened to propitiate their 
powerful and vindictive superior. The Arcadians, Eleans, 
and iStolians, were among the first who acted thus, and they 
seem to have been favourably received. 

At Athens, the greatest alarm prevailed. When the intel- 
' ligence reached them, the citizens were engaged in celebrating 
the mysteries of Eleusis.* Thesd were unmediately sus- 
pended. Eleusis was deserted, and the inhabitants nastily 
retreated within the walls of Athens. The confederate coun- 
cil had decreed vengeance against whoever should afford 
' shelter to the fugitives of Thebes ; but notwithstanding this, 
and their own immediate danger, they listened to the voice of 
humanity, and received all those who resorted thither for an^ 
asylum, which greatly redounds to their honour. 

A general assembly was soon convoked by the terror- 
stricken Athenians, to devise measures for averting the im- 
pending storm. Demades, who had rebuked Philip for his 
exultation over the dead at the battle of Ohieronea, took the 
lead on this occasion ; and his proposal that an embeuBsy of tea 
citizens should be sent to Alexander, to implore his clemency, 
was adopted. This deputation was courteously received hy 
Alexander ; but they were dismissed without effecting their 
purpose. Alexander consented, in an epistle which he sent 
by them, not to consider them as enemies ; but he demanded 
that ninef of the Athenian orators should be delivered up to 
him as the price of his forgiveness. The names of these in- 

• This festival was obseryed every fifth year at Eleusis, and was the 
most celebratedof all the religious ceremonies of Greece. It was sacred 

■ .; ■ " T^ 

^ ^ n^risteries was certain death, and the n^leetof 

thdr observance was conndered a crime of no ordinary magnitiUM. 

t Arrian states this number, but Plutarch says eight, and Diodonis 
ten. Arrian seems to have had in this case, the best means of informa- 
tion, and therefore his statement is here adopted. 
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"diTidttalB wcfre those of Demosthetie^ ffyiendes, Lycur^s, 
Polyeuctes, Charetes, Charidemus, Sphialtai, Diotefcras^ and 
Merocles. These orators were acctised % Aki»mder 6f ^ 
ing the common disturbers of Greece, the authors of the but- 
tle of Chseronea, the revolt of Thebe]s,taid all the plots which 
had been formed against himself and father ; iomd therefore it 
was that he requir^ them to be delivered up to him. 

The Athenians xyere perplexed to the utmost to'know how 
to act on this occasion. They saw that'th^ ivere mined -if 
they disobeyed, and discjaced if they complied with the de- 
mand. The general feeling was, to Teject so &t&l a firecedetit. 
This may be seen in their conduct to Phbcion, who depre- 
cated war, recommended that the amtatB should be sent 'to 
Alexander, and called uponDemosthenes'&ndhificbnlpciniotis 
to come forward, and offer themselves for thfe mUviatidn of 
Athens, as the daughters of Leos and the H'yWcmtlndes* wdre 
said to have . done in the fabulous ages. This advice, ^^s 
Diodorus, though it wore the garb of patriotism, was so re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the Athenians, that they tumttitu- 
'ously expelled Phocion from thie assembly. 

As may be supposed, the great orator, Demosthten^, Was 
not silent on this occasion. As soon as Phocion was eipelled, 
he stood up, and addressed the multitude in Ul the thunders 
of his eloquence. It can be readily imagined that, as his own 
existence was at stake, he was more than usually animated in 
this harangue ; but history has preserved nothing more of it 
than a brief notice of the mode in which he illustrated his 
arguments. Cluoting the fable of the sheep who surrendered 
up their dogs to obtain peace with the wolves, he reminded 
the Athenians that the persecuted ofators Were the guardians 
of the state, and that Alexander was the wolf, who waited to 
devour the flock. He added, in the course of his harangue : 
^' As merchants carry a small sample of grain in a dish, in 
order to sell large quantities, even so vsrill yoU Athenians, by 
surrendering us to Alexander, deliver in reality into His bands 
the whole of the people." 

Influenced by the harangue of Demostb^snes, which ac- 

* Leos IB said, in a fabaloas stbry, to have immotated his three dangh- 
Urn, Pfaxithea, Theope, and Etibule, for the good of Athens ; and the 
HyaciDthides were six daughters of Ereehtheos, king of Athens, who 
ofTered thcraselves to be immolated in order to gfiin the victory for their 
country over EutniSIpas, kin^ of Thrace. Their taame is derived from 
the village where the 'offering Was made. Some, however, say, that 
they were the daughters of Hyadnthua. 
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corded with the feelings of huntttnity,the Athenxaiu exehimed, 
that they would protect the menstced orators to the Lot Had 
this heen reported to Alexander, war would doubtless soon 
have been at their gates. The orator Demad^ saw this, and 
he undertook to exert his influence in behalf of his colleagues ; 
though, if IHodorus and Plutarch be correct, his humanity 
was not disinterested. These historians say, that he was 
hribed to the act by five talents, or about 1,000/. Be (his as 
it may, a decree was drawn up by him, iti which Alexander 
was entreated to desist from his demand, and a promise was 
given, that if the accused were found guilty by tne Athenian 
tribunals, they should sufifer accdrdingjo the law. Demades, 
Phocion, sind others, waited upon Alexander with this decree, 
and they were likewise instructed to request that the Athenians 
might be allowed to afibrd hospitality to the Theban exiles. 
£i3ier satiated with revenge, or from a wish to blot out, by 
some act of clemency, the barbarous action of which he had 
been so recently guilty, or anxious that nothing shotdd retard 
his expedition into Asia, Alexander heard the prayer of this 
decree with favour. He granted all that was required, ex- 
cept the pardon of Charidemus, who had offended by his con- 
duct when formerly at the court of Macedonia, and he was 
sentenced to be banished from the Grecian states, in order to 
appease his wrath. Plutarch attributes the successful result 
of this embassy chiefly to Phocion ; and it is very probable 
that his presence had great influence, for he was a zealous 
partisan of both Philip and Alexander. 

Having thus once more laid Greece prostrate, Alexander 
returned to Macedonia, where the winter was spent in feast- 
ings, rejoicings, and religious solemnities. The Olympic fes- 
ti^ was celebrated at iGgee, and games and sacrifices were 
performed for nine successive days, in honour of the Muses. 
But it was not in pleasures alone that Alexander spent the 
winter. The golden prize of empire in the east was still in 
his view, and he held frequent councils to deliberate upon the 
best measures for securing that prize. *It is said, that Anti- 
pater and Parmenio recommend!ed that Alexander should 
marry, in order to have an heir to the throne before his expe- 
dition ; but the youthful monarch was impatient to commence 
. his march, and preparations were accordingly made for 
engaging in the enterprise in the ensuing spring, b. c. 3^4. 

As soon as the spring arrived, Alexander led his forces to 
Sestos, in Thrace, whence they were transported across the 
Hellespont. He passed on, without opposition, till he camo 
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to the Granicus, a rirer that flows from Mount Ida into the 
Propontis. At this river he charged the Persians with great 
fury, and obtained a decisive victory, which was follow^ by 
the subjagation of all the provinces west of the river Halys, 
which had formed the ancient kingdom of Lydia. Before 
the first campaign closed, indeed, Alexander was the undis- 
puted master of Asia Minor. 

Alexander opened the second campaign, b. c. 333, with 
the reduction of Phrygia ; after which he entered into Cili- 
cia, and, marching through the pass called the Syrian Gates, 
reached the bay of Issua He expected to meet the Persian 
monarch at this place ; but he, being persuaded by his flat- 
terers that Alexander was afraid to meet him, had entered the 
defiles in quest of the Greeks. Eager for his prey, Alexan- 
der followed him thither, and attacking the barbarian columns 
with his &med phalanx, scattered them abroad ; and the camp, 
with all its treasures, and the family of Darius, fell into the 
hands of the Macedonians. 

In the third campaign, b. c. 332, Alexander resolved to 
fiubdue the maritime provinces, previous to his invading Up- 
per Asia. He encountered no opposition until he reached 
Tyre, the inhabitants of which city boldly set him at defiance. 
After a Ion of and brave resistance, however. Tyre was taken 
by storm, and its inhabitants butchered or enslaved. This 
success was followed by the submission of all Palestine and 
Egypt, which conclud«l this campaign. 

Having received, during the winter, considerable reinforce- 
ments from Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace, Alexander opened 
his fourth campaign by crossing the Euphrates at Thapsa- 
cus, whence, he advanced to the Tigris, and, having passed 
over this stream, entered the plains of Syrisi. He found 
Darius encamped with a large host near the village of Gau- 
gamela, and not hr from the town of Arbela. Having halted 
for a few days, to refresh his soldiers, Alexander advanced 
early in the morning against the vast host of Darius, and, 
after a brief struggle, put them to the rout, with the loss, it is 
said, of 40,000 men. Darius fled to Hyrcania, with a small 
escort, where he was deposed by Bessus, and thrown into 
chains. Hearing this, Alexander advanced against Bessus 
Virith the utmost speed ; but he came too late to save the un- 
happy Darius, who was stabbed by the rebels, and left to ex- 
pire on the road side.* 

* The reader will find the events of Alexander's campaign in Perm, 
up to this period, more fully detailed in the History of the Pendant. 
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Thus the p^oat with a notahle horn (Alexander) pushed his 
conquests with such celerity and irresistible fury asfainst the 
ram with two horns, (Darius Codomannus,) that he. smote 
him as predicted by the prophet. See Dan. viii. 5— -8, and 
xi. 2 — 4. The date at wnich this event occurred was b. c. 
331, when the era of the Macedonian empire, which forms 
the subject of the next chapters, commencea. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 



Ahono the earliest acts of Alexander, afler the Persian 
empire had virtually fallen into his hands, was the rewarding 
of Ammynapes, who held some office of authority in Egypt 
at the period when Alexander invaded it, and who had joined 
with Mazaces in surrendering up to the invader that impor- 
tant province. Ammynapes was now appointed satrap of 
Parthia and Hyrcania; and to secure his fidelity, a colleague, 
or a spy on his conduct, was given him, in the person of Tie- 
polemus, son of Pythopanes, who was one of the Companion 
cavalry. 

After til is, Alexander commenced a series of measures for 
securing the crown of Persia. The Greek mercenariesj after 
the death of Dnrius, had retired into the woody mountains 
which girdle Hyrcania on tlie side of Media and ParthLu 
To capture or annihilate these was his first ohject. Dividing 
his forces into three divisions^ he put them in motion at Heca- 
tompylos, the Paithian capital, where he had halted after the 
murcfer of Darius, to invatle Hyrcania. - Craterus was des- 
patched to reduce the Tapeirians, who dwelt between the 
mountains and the sea ; v/hik he himself, with the largest 
and most active port of his army, took the way of the moun- 
tains, towards Zadracarta, the Hyrc;.aian capital ; and Ery- 
gius conducted the remainder of the troops by a longer, but 
less difficult road to the same city, where, having fulfilled their 
purpose, the three columns were to reunite. 

Alexander passed through the defiles of the mountains with- 
out meeting with any resistance. On his entrance into Hyr- 
cania, he was met by Phradaphernes, satrap of that province 
and Parthia, with Nabarz-mes, who had contributed to de- 
throne Darius, and other eminent men who had held offices 
in the Persian court. These submitted to his authority, and 
were favourably received, not excepting Nabarzanes, who 
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had committed irioteiic« Dpon his former iov'ereigti. After 
this, Alexander penetrated, tiBopposed, to Sadracarta, where 
he was joined by the columns ot £rygiu» and Crateras, who 
had brought thfe whole country of the Tapeiffand into sub- 
jection. 

Hitheito, the reitreift of the Greek mercenaries was undis- 
covered. Soon niter Alexander, however, had arrived at 
Zadraciifta, Artabasnift, who had exhibited tmshaken fidelity 
towards his fallen sovereign, resorted to his camp) accompa- 
nied by his three sotos, and Autophradates, the satrap of the 
Tapeilrians, end a deputation from the Qredc mercenaries. 
Alexander treated Artabazus and his sons with kindness and 
respect, and reinstated Autophradates in his satrapy ; but to 
the Gteek envoys he was less indulgent. He gave them the 
choice of sfnbttiittiAg themselves wholly to his discretion, or to 
provide as Well as mey were able for their safety. As escape 
was im^ossibde, the deputies consented to surrender; and An- 
dronicus, son of Aggerus, and Artabazus, were appointed to 
lead them to the camp. 

West of Tabaristan, is a chain of mountains, now callei 
the mountains of Deilim, then inhabited by the Mardi, a pre- 
datory tribe, who hitherto had been safe in theit poverty and 
mountain recesses. Against these Alexander now directed 
his arms, and coming upon them by surprise, they were 
compelled to resign themselves to his yoke. They were 
placed under the government of Autophradates, the satrap 
of the Tapeirians. 

Upon Alexand^'s return to his camp, he found the GrecSc 
mercenaries, about 1500 in number, as well as some pri- 
soners of importance, who had been deputed to Darius from 
Sinope, 'Carthage, Laced semon, and Athens. Alexander's 
conduct on this occasion was wise and humane. The depu- 
ties of Sinope and Cartilage were dismissed ; the Lacedsmo- 
nian and Athenian were committed to custody ; while those 
of the Greek mercenaries who had entered into the pay of 
Persia before war was declared against that kingdom, were 
sent home as blameless, and the others were called upon sim- 
ply to serve Alexander upon the same terms as tlsey had served 
Darius, which offer they readily accepted. 

The conquest of Hyrcania being completed, Alexander led 
the whole of his army to Zadracarta, where he hahed fcnr fif- 
teen days, during which time public sacrifices were ofered 
to the gods, and gymnastic exercises exhibited. 

From this period, ancient authors date ihe cfcangfe which 
12* 
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took place in the maoners and disposition of Alexander, and 
wbicn was ultimately productive of much crime, and of con- 
sequences injurious to his fame. He assumed the Persian 
dress, adopted the Persian customs, and gave himself up to 
the indulgence of luxury and of sensual passions. In his 
fiiture history, indeed, the reader vnll perceive, that while he 
acquired glory as a monarch, he was lodng it as a man : 
verifying the words of a divine, that " prosperity will kill 
with care, or surfeit with delight'' 

Alexander marched from Zadrac^urta, eastward, through 
the province of Parthia, to that of Aria, now a portion of 
Khorassan. He arrived at Susa, where Satiharzanes, satrap 
of Aria, came to submit himself to his authority, and, not- 
' withstanding he was one of the murderers of Darius, he was 
confirmed in his satrapy ; and Anaxippus was sent with forty- 
horse, to serve as a safeguard to the Arian territory, that it 
might not receive injury from the Macedonian army 1 

NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

The subjection of the north-eastern provinces of the Per- 
sian empire, sap Heeren, would perhaps have been attended 
with the greatest difficulties, had not the astonishing activity 
d[ the conqueror crushed in their birth the schemes of the 
treacherous Bessus, who, after the assassination of Darius, 
wished to erect a separate kingdom in Bactria. The Jaxar- 
tes was now, b. c. 329, the northern boundary of the Mace- 
donian nionarchy, as it had hitherto been that of the Persian. 
Besides, the possession of the rich trading countries, Bactria 
and Sogdiana, were objects of vast importance. 

These were the points to which Alexander next directed 
hb attention. While he was at Susa, intelligence was brought 
by some Persians, that Bessus, encourafi^ed by the ardour of 
his own countrymen, and the promise oi the aid of his Scy- 
thian neighbours, had assumed the upright tiara, and striped 
robe, ensigns of royalty, and had declared himself king of 
Asia, with the ancient title of Artaxerxes. Provoked at this, 
Alexander put his army in motion towards Bactria. While 
he* was hastening onward, however, Satiharzanes, the satrap 
of Aria, adding cruelty to treachery, slew Anaxippus and the 
forty Macedonian horsemen placed as a safeguard to the 
Arian territory, and summoned the Arians to join him at 
Artacoana. now Herat. As it would have been imprudent 
to penetrate into Bactria while Aria was in arms against him. 
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Alexander made a forced inarch with a portion of his army, 
and reached Artacoana on the second day. Satibarzanes had 
not calculated upon an encounter thus suddenly, and being 
unprepared, he ^ed, and succeeded in escaping with a rem- 
nant^of his troops. Alexander took a severe revenge on 
many of those who obeyed the summons of Satibarzanes, put- 
ting numbers to death, and condemning others to slavery. 

The conqueror's plans being thus deranfi^ed, and prooably 
fearing disafiection in the centre of Persia, he bent his course 
towards the south-eastward. Zaranga, which is watered by 
the Etymander, or Heermund, and is now included in the 
territory called Seistan, was the first province be entered. 
This country was governed by Barzaentes, one of the mur- 
derers of Darius. Barzaentes ned at the approach of Alex- 
ander, and took refuge in a neighbouring part of India ; but 
he was sent back by the Indian prince, and put to death by 
the conqueror. The Zarangians submitted without resist- 
ance, and Alexander made a brief stay in this province. 

While at Zaranga, a dark stain was fixed on the character 
of Alexander. Dymnus, a Macedonian officer of no repute, 
entered into a conspiracy against the life of Alexander, and 
strove to induce his companion, Nicomachus, to join in the 
conspiracy. Nicomachus feigned assent, and obtained from 
him the names of the conspirators, with which he hastened 
to his brother Cebalinus, desiring him to convey it to the 
king, fearinsf his own movements would be watched. Not 
finding ready access, Cebalinus communicated the intelli- 
gence to Phiiotas, who promised to unfold it to Alexander. 
Philotas long neglected to perform his promise, and Cebali- 
nus, fearing that some person might forestall him in divulg- 
ing that afiair, resorted to Metron, one of the royal guards, 
who introduced him to the king. A party of guards was 
forthwith sent to seize Dymnus ; but he refused to surrender, 
and was slain. On being interrogated as to his silence, Phi- 
lotas confessed that his conduct had been injudicious, and 
pleaded that the notorious worthlessness of both Dymnus and 
Nicomachus had led him to disbelieve the statement of the 
latter, and to imagine that he should expose himself to ridi- 
cule by divulging it to Alexander. The monarch appeared 
satisfied, and sealed his pardon by giving his hand to the of- 
fender : but he afterwards convened a council of the enemies' 
of Philotas, among whom was Craterus, whose deliberation 
)vas fatal to him. He was doomed to die, and yet he was 
invited to supper by the monarch ailer the council had bro- 
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ken up, and was treated by him as a friend. In the dcud of 
the night, however, when sleep had fallen upon him, the son 
of Pamienio was dragged from his bed, and led to the palace 
in chains. There Alexander exhibited the feelings of revenge, 
which had been hidden under the guise of friendship. Hfe 
inveighed with extreme bitterness both against Philotas and 
his father, Parmenio, and charged them with treason, adduc- 
ing neither argament nor proof sufficient to substantiate the 
charge. In lieu of proof of guih, indeed, a confession was 
wrung from him by the most horrible tortures which base- 
ness and malice could suggest, and against which no strength 
or courage could prevail ; and his immediate death was the 
-consequence. 

One crime is ever the precursor of another. Panoenio, 
who had been one of the chief instruments in raising both 
Philip and Alexander to the exahed pitch of power they had 
attained, was the next victim. His long and splendid ser- 
vices, and his advanced age, were forgotten in this outrageous 
desire of tevenge. His death was ttius compassed. FoJy- 
damas, one of the Companions, v^s despatched with letters to 
Oleander, Sitalcee, and Menides, officers under P&rmenio in 
Media, with orders to put him to death. Polydamas eager to 
fulfil his deadly commission, travelled over the space of at 
least 700 miles which intervened between Zaranga and the 
Median capital, in eleven days, when he entered £cbatana, 
and privately delivered to Oleander the orders of the regal 
assassin. The manner of effecting the murder was concerted 
between tliem, and the next day was appointed for the com- 
mission of the tragical act. EagBt to see Polydamas, whom 
he had long considered one of his bosom friends, Parmenio 
sent to hasten his coming. The murderers were walking in 
the palace garden with their victim when Polydamas entered. 
The traitor hurried forward tO ewibrace Parmenio, and then 
presented to him a letter A'om the king, and another fictitious one 
in the name 6[ Philotas. The aged warrior read the letter 
from Alexander, and expressed a wish that he would be more 
careful of his person. He then proceeded to read the sup- 
posed communication from his son, and while in the act o/ 
doing so, the conspiratoi-s treacherously took away his life. 

There was yet another act performed in this tragedy. On 
the ground of their close intimacy with Philotas, nis friends 
Amyntas, Polemon, Attains, and Simmias, sons of Andremon, 
were accused of being accomplices -of the deceased general. 
Influenced by fear, Polemon fled ; but Arhyntas and his re- 
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maining brothers defended themselves so Veil, that they were 
declared innocent. Polemon, also, was brought back to the 
camp, and restored to favour ; but the Lyncestian Alexander, 
after an imprisonment of three years, was now brought to trial, 
and condemned to die. 

Such was the nature of the stain which Alexander brought 
upon his character at Zaranga. His crime was complicated, 
fearful, and bloody, and no £icts in history are recorded 
whereby it might be extenuated. . It is true, that Philotas 
stands charged with being ostentatious, vain, and arrogant ; 
but he was also brave, generous, and of unshaken fidelity, 
qualities for outweighing his errors. Such did not justify his 
deatL And then the aged Parmenio— what a fearful and 
base requital did he receive for his long and faithful services ! 
He was put to death either because Afexander could not be- 
heve him to be ignorant of the crime of his son, or, what is 
more probable, because Alexander deemed it dangerous after 
the death of Philotas, to let the £sither exist, he possessing 
much influence over the Macedonians, whmn he had com- 
manded during a long life with high applause. If it be urged 
that Philotas pronounced himself guilty before his death, what 
evidence, it may be asked, is confession of guilt, under the tor- 
tures of malice ? The history of modem ages proves, that 
confessions made on 'the rack are freouently extorted, to 
escape the tortures inflicted thereby, deatn being a welcome 
relief to the suflerer. 

Reader, this part of the history of Alexander bids you be- 
ware of all sin ; for if you would avoid great sins, you must 
take care not to commit those which are called by the world 
little sins. Vice is a gradual and easy descent, and the de- 
clivity at every pace becomes more steep ; and those who de- 
scend, consequently, go down every moment with greater 
rapidity. The poet has well said, that 

Sin 14 a monster of such frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar grows its face, 

We first despise, then pity, then embrace. — ^Pope. 

Pagan as he was, had Alexander been told that he would one 
day be guilty of the murder of these his two intimate friends. 
It IS probable he would have asked, like Hazael of old, ^' Am 
I a dog, that I should commit such crimes ?" but, giving him- 
self up to the lust of power, he cared but little now by what 
means he secured the fancied good. 
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Alexander, however, exposed himself to dansfer by these 
Tiolent measures. The brave and generous Philotas, and the 
a^ed warrior Parmenio, who had so nobly assisted in raising 
Macedonia from a very low state, were clear to the veterans 
of Alexander's army, and a commotion was ra^ed among 
them at their death. Alexander was so apprehensive of dan- 
ger, that he thought it necessary to remove the malcontents 
from the divisions to which they belonged, and to form them 
into a separate body, to which he gave the name of the '' tur- 
bulent battalion." The monarch's fear was so great on this 
occasion, that all letters were opened, to prevent the spread 
of rebellion, and to learn the sentiments of the writers. The 
command of the Companion cavalry was also divided, it being 
deemed prudent not to confide it any longer to one person ; 
and, finally, one of the generals of the body-guard was de- 
prived of nis station, and imprisoned on suspicion. . All these 
measures emanated from the guilt of Alexander ; for where 
guilt is, there fear waits upon it as a terrible companion. 

After the difierent scenes in this tragedy had been acted, 
Alexander proceeded to the eastward, and entered the terri- 
tory of a people whose original appellation was the Agriaspae, 
but to whom the great Cyrus is said to have given the title of 
EuergetsB, or Benefactors, because, when his army was 
&mishing for want, they voluntarily brought an abundant sup- 
ply.* Alexander halted in this country, and sacrificed to 
Apollo. While he remained, he offered the Agriasp® a con- 
siderable enlargement of their territories ; but they showed 
their moderation, by contenting themselves with only a tri- 
fling addition. 

Leaving Amenides, who had been the secretary of Darius, 
as satrap over the AgriaspsB, Alexander pursued lus march 
towards the eastern frontier of the Persian empire, where he 
received the willing homage of the Drangians, Drangogians, 
and Arachosians, and conquered some of the Indian tribes 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of Arachosia.t Memnpn was 
appointed satrap in these provinces. 

* When this occurred is not definitely known, the Greeks being igno- 
rant of Cyrus and his wars with the Scythians. Herodotus, however re- 
lates, that Cyrus undertook the war against Scythia in person, particularly 
that against the Bactrians and Sacs, and was completely successful. It 
IB probable, therefore, that it was at this period that ne received the supply 
inenfioned from tlie Agjiaspee. The term Euergets, it may be mentioned, was 
a translation of the original, for it is impossible that an eastern nation, who 
spoke Zendic, or Pehlivi, should have been called by a Greek appellation. 

t It is not exactly known where Arachosia lay, whence, as Rennel ob- 
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While Alexander was thus engaged, he received hitelli- 
gence that the Arians were again excited to revolt by Sati- 
barzanes, who was now assisted by Bessus with 2000 Bac- 
trian horse, to enable him to maintain the assumed^ sove- 
reignty. Alexander entrusted the task of putting this revolt 
down, to Erygius and Caranus, who were to operate in con- 
cert with Artabazus, and Phradaphemes, the satrap of Par- 
thia, who was to lead his forces to the attack from the Par- 
thian frontier. Satibarzanes had now forces adequate to meet 
the' enemy in the field, and he boldly met them, but encoun- 
tering Erygius in single combat, he was pierced by the lance 
of his opponent, and the Arians fled. 

Before the winter, Alexander once more turned his arms 
northward. He directed his course through the central part 
of the country which forms the present kingdom of Cabul, to 
the mountainous province bordering on Bactria, and intersected 
by the lofty Paropamisan chain. Here having found an 
eligible situation, Alexander halted, and founded a city, to 
which he gave his own name.* He put his troops into win- 
ter quarters here, during which time he made preparations 
for invading Bactria on the return of spring. The civil 
government of this district was committed to the Persian, 
Proexes, and the military to Niloxenus, a Greek. 

The snow, which falls in great abundance in the moun- 
tainous districts where Alexander wintered, had not disap- 
peared when he moved forward to conquest. The Paro- 
pamisan mountains are not so properly a regular range as a 
confused mass of mountains, about 200 miles across ; very 
difficult of access, and little frequented : they are cold, rugged 
and barren towards the Hindoo Kho, or Indian mountain, 
and have a very sudden descent into the plains of Bactria on 
the north. It was at the southern foot of tne Hindoo Kho, or, 
as the Greeks have named it, the Indian' Caucasus,! that 

wrres, it is not possible to follow the line of Alexander's routes oirtbe 
West of the Indus. The only fact known, however, is, that it lay some- 
where to the south-east of Dran^iana, and south of Candahar. See 
page 17 of the History of the Persians. 

* It b supposed by some, that Candahar is the site of this city, while 
Heeren and others think that Cabul, or its vicinity, was probably the 
spot. 

t Elphinstone thus describes this mountain : ** On entering the plain 
of Peshawer, four ranges of mountains were seen on the north. The 
lowest had no snow ; the tops of the second were covered with it ; as 
was the third, half way down. The fourth was the principal range of . 
the Indian Caucasus, which is always covered with snow ; is conspicu- 
ous from Bactria and the borders of India ; and b seen from places far 
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Alexander wintered, and whence he set out on his conquests. 
There are seven passes through it, and hy one of these it^ is 
suppcMed that Alexander, difficult as the task was, marched 
with his army, and all their attendant encumbrances, into 
Bactria. 

In a brief period, this obstacle was surmounted, ^s well as 
that which was opposed to him by the ravaged territory at the 
foot of the hills. Alexander first reached the town of Drap- 
saca, where he refreshed his troops with rest. Afler this, he 
commenced operations. Bactra and Aornus, the chief cities 
of Bactria, surrendered without resistance, and a garrison was 
placed in the citadel of the latter, under Archdaus, son of 
Androcles. The rest of Bactria also submitted, and Artaba- 
zus was entrusted with the satrapy. 

In the meantime Bessus retired oefore the impending storm, 
and had taken refuge behind the Oxus, in Sogdiana. To 
preclyide pursuit, he burned the vessels in which he passed 
over the river, and took post at Nautaca, with the Sogdan 
and Dahan cavalry, led by Spitamenes and Oxyartes. His 
own power had vanished; for his troops, finding him re- 
solved to quit their province, deserted him, and returned each 
man to his home. 

The passage of the Oxus, had it been defended with com- 
mon courage and skill, would have been impracticable. 
In itself it was a difficult afiair, from the great depth and 
rapidity of the stream. Where Alexander resolved to cross 

off in Tartary. We first saw these moantainii at the distance of 100 
mUes ; but they would have been visible long before, if tbe view had not 
been shut out bj the hills through which we travelled. In appearance, 
however, they were very near. The ridges and hollows of their sides 
were clearly disceniible ; and this distinctness, joined to the softness and 
transparency which their distance gave^ them, produced a singular and 
very pleasing effect. The snowy range is by no means of equal altitude, 
being in some places surmounted hj peaks of great height and magni- 
tude, which do not taper to a pomt, but rise at once from their bases 
with amazing boldness and grandeur. The stupendous height of these 
mountains, the magniiicence and variety of their lofty summits, the vari- 
ous nations by whom they are seen, and who seem to be brought together 
b)r this common object, and the awful and undisturbed sohtude which 
reigns amidst their eternal spows, fill the mind with admiration and as- 
tonishment, that no language can express. Several of the most remark- 
able were measured goooetrieally from the jpkun of Peshawer by Lieu- 
tenant Macartney, who found tKeir altitude 20,493 feet above that level. 
As that plajl/) cannot be Jess than 1500 feet above the level of the sea, 
they must consequently be 32,000 fe^t of absolute height, and tbereforu 
higher than the lofljcst of the A.ndes, hitherto esteemed the highest in 
the world." 
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it, it was three-fouilhs of a mile broad ; its depth more tlian 
common ; its bottom -sandy ; and its stream so rapid, as to 
render it almost unnavigable. Added to this, neither boat 
nor tree could be found. From these combined circumstan- 
ces, its passage .was deemed so arduous an undertaking by 
his ablest commanders, that they ad?ised him to return. But 
Alexander was not so easily daunted. His genius rose 
superior to these apparent dimculties. He ordered the skins 
which formed the beds of the soldiers to be stuffed with straw 
and other light substances, and sewed up to exclude the water. 
Of these, rSis were made, by which nis army passed over 
the Oxus in five days. 

Having crossed the Oxus, Alexander marched immediately 
towards the camp of Bessus, which he found abandonedf. 
Soon after, he was met by envoys from Spitamenes, satrap of 
the province of Sogdiana, and Dataphernes, another eminent 
Persian, who promised, that if he would send an officer with 
a small party they would surrender up the usurper. Alex- 
ander sent Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and Bessus was placed 
at his disposal; and, as will be seen, he was finally put to 
death with a cruelty unworthy of the Grecian character, 
though he richly deserved punishment for his treachery to- 
wards Darius. 

The country which Alexander had now reached^ was, and 
is, also, to th^ present day, famous for "its breed of horses. 
As his cavalry had sustained heavy losses in his toilsome march 
across the Paropamisus, and in the passage of the Oxus, 
he availed himself of the opportunity to repair these losses. 
Having done so, he proceeded to Maracanda, the Sogdian 
capital. 

Alexander did not long remain inactive. Insatiable of victory 
and conquests, he marched forward in search of new nations 
whom he might subdue. He proceeded to the Jaxartes, a 
river which formed the northern boundary of the Persian em- 
pire, in order to punish the hill tribes, who had cut off a body 
of Macedonian horse which had been sent out to forage. As 
he approached, these tribes retired to a mountain, which, from 
its steepness and ruggedness on all sides, was almost inaccess- 
ible. Alexander made several ineffectual attempts to storm 
this post, and he at length received a severe wound from an 
arrow, which rendered it necessary for him to be borne in a 
litter some time after the accident. But notwithstanding this 
wound, by dint of perseverance, the assailants carried the posi- 

VOL IV. 13 
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Hon, and a fearfal slaughter was nade among the enemy: 
8,000 only, out of 30,000, it is sail , escaped. 

In order to subject the natives o. the neighbouring territory 
to his rule, Alexander founded a city on the left bank of the 
upper Jaxartes, to which he gave his own name, but which 
the Greeks denominated .fifcAa^a, or ^Hhe farthest." Its site 
Is supposed to have been near the modem Khoiend, in the dis- 
trict of Ferghana, which forms a part of the kharrat of Kho- 
kand. The place was peopled by a part of the Greek mer- 
cenaries, some invalid Macedonians, and those Sogdians, who 
wished to settle there. 

While thus employed, Alexander received a deputation 
from a prince of Some of the tribes of European Scythians, 
who inhabited the country between the Ister and Tanais, now 
the Danube and the Don, and another from the Abians, Asia- 
tic Scythians, who probably dwelt at the southern foot of the 
Altaic mountains. These were kindred races, and though 
they sent to desire peace, their chief object seems to have been, 
to penetrate the designs, and estimate the strength of the con- 
queror. Under this impression, Alexander retaliated. He 
feigned a wish to neg^otiate an alliance with their rulers ; and 
under this pretence, he sent envoys home with them, to ascer- 
tain the situation of their country and their resources. 

Alexander flattered himself that his victories in the northern 
provinces had ensured peace. This was an iUusion. A spi- 
rit of discontent prevailed on every hand, and one of his own 
measures brought it into action. He issued an order for the 
chief men of Bactria and Sogdiana to meet at the Bactrian 
capital, for the purpose of deliberating upon public affairs. Spi- 
tamenes represented this as a stratagem to ensnare the per- 
sons thus summoned, and the Sogdians, the Scythians on the 
left bank of the upper Jaxartes, and the Bactiians, flew to 
arms. Ths Scythians, who took the lead in this revolt, ris- 
ing suddenly upon the Macedonian garrisons, put them to 
death, and tnen shut themselves up in the seven Scythian 
towns which they had occupied. 

Measures were instantly taken by Alexander to avert the 
consequences of this revolt. He despatched Craterys to in- 
vest Cyropolis, while he himself marched to Gaza, the nearest 
town. Gaza was taken by assault, and its inhabitants slaugh- 
tered. A second town shared the same fate on the next day ; 
upon which the inhabitants of the other towns, except Cyro- 
polis, fled from their -homes, and were nearly aU destroyed by 
the Macedonian cavalry. Alexander concentrated bis forces 
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HOW against Cyropolis, which was defended by 18,000 reto* 
lute men, and was well calculated to serve as a place of de- 
fence, it having been built by Cyrus to serve as a barrier for- 
tress. The reduction of Cyropolis, indeed, by escalade, 
would have been a work of much labour and time. Alexan- 
der, therefore, was pleased to find, that the channels of a nar- 
row stream, which ran through the city, was dry, and that it 
was possible to efiect an entrance there. Through this he en- 
tered, at the head of a chosen band, and succeeded in throw- 
ing open a gate for the admission of his whole force. A fear- 
ful struggle ensued ; but t^e Scythians were finally overpow- 
ered. Eight thousand men were slain, and the rest, after 
having in vain sought refuge in the citadel, surrendered. 
The prisoners were kept in chains till they could be removed 
from the province, Alexander having determined that not one 
who had taken part in the revolt should remain in Sogdiana. 
While Alexander was thus engaged, enemies were starting 
up against him on every hand. The hitherto unconquered 
Massagetes* came down from the north of the Jexartes, and 
posted themselves on the right bank of the river, whence they 
constantly annoyed the Greeks by gibes and demonstrations 
of hostility. At the same time, news arrived from Maracanda 
that Spitamenes was in arms, had seized upon the capital, and 
was besieging the citadel. Alexander, however, would not 
forego the designs he had formed ; he despatched relief to the 
city mention'ed, and prepared for operations against the Scy- 
thians. Resolving to take vengeance upon them, he ordered 
rafo of stuffed skins to be constructed tor the passage of the 
Jaxartes. But wrath had made him blind to danger which 
his officers foresaw. They were reluctant to commit the ho- 
nour and safety of the Grecian army to a doubtful contest, and 
they gained over Aristander, his favourite diviner, to divert 



* It u not poaeible to fix preciaely the geographical site of the Mass^e- 
tes, hat only that it lay fM>mewhere in the vicinity of the Jaxartes. inie 
appellation is Scythian, and signifies, aecording to Strahlenberg, those 
Sk^thians who dwelt on the western side of Imaus ; whereas those who 
dwelt beyond, or to the east of that celebrated range, were called Geth, 
G^ets, or Gktes. According to this, therefore, the Get«s and Massagetes 
of the Greeks and Romans, the Qog and Ma^og of the Hebrews, the Ja- 
JQJe and Majuje of the Arabians, the Graed-Tsdiudi and Mad-Tschudi of 
the Tartan, are synonymous terms and appellatives taken from «heir rela- 
tive sitoation, and therefore applicable to all the pastoral tribes east and 
west of the vast Imaus. The truth of this cannot be verified ; but it is 
certain that the Tartars who lived eastward of the Beloor Taugh, in east- 
em Toorkistaan, an denominated Getes, and their country Jetoh. 
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him from his purpose. Agnin and again he oRereA sacrifksen, 
and as often assured the king that the omens were inaospi- 
cious to the project But Alexander's wrath could not foe re- 
strained. Setting aside the supposed will of the gods, he angrily 
declared, that it were better to brave the worst of eWls, than, 
after having nearly subdued Asia, to become, like the elder 
Darius, the sport of the Scythians. On these grounds, he de- 
termined to force the passage of the river. Accordingly, be 
stationed the military engines on the margin of the river, to 
cover the passage of the troops, and to drive the Scj^ans to 
a distance from the right bank. . These engines produced 
the desired effect Alarmed at the effects of the stones thrown 
from them, the Sc3rthians retreated into the country, and Alex- 
ander and his whole army passed over in rafts to the opposite 
shore. The first ons^ oi tne Macedonians was unfortunate. 
The Scythians repelled a charge of the auxiliary cavalry and 
four squadrons of lancers, and encompassing them around, 
galled them severely with darts. Alexander, however, brought 
his light troops and three squadrons of the Companion horse 
to their aid ; and he so disposed them, that the Massagetes 
were prevented from resorting to their &vourite manoBuvre of 
enveloping their opponents. This movement succeeded. 
The Scythians, assailed in front and flank, were overthrown, 
leaving 1000 dead on the field of battle, and 150 prisoners in 
the hands of the victor. Curtius states, that sixty Macedonian 
horse and 100 foot were killed, and 1000 wounded, which 
proves the bravery of the Massagetes. 

In pursuing the vanquished, the conquerors suffered great- 
ly from heat and thirst. Alexander himself, having drunk 
some water of noxious qualities, was seized with a disorder 
that endangered his life, which apparently justified the pre- 
diction of Aristander, and saved his credit as a diviner. 

Soon after this battle, envoys arrived from the Scythian ru- 
ler, to explain and apologize for the recent hostilities, which 
they attributed to some roving and lawless bands that lived by 
rapine and plunder. Alexander accepted this apology, being 
well pleased to have such a pretext for avoiding a contest 
which would have been fraught with danger to his interests. 

At this moment, Spitamenes was fast gaining ground. 
The division of forces which Alexander had sent under the 
command of Andromachns, Menedemus, Caranus, and Phar* 
nuches, had been defeated by him, and cut oi^ almost to a man. 
Alexander now resolved to go in person to chastise him. Tak- 
ing the most active part of his army, in three days he passed 
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over a distance of ninety miles, and reached Maracanda on 
the fourth morning. Sphainenes saw his dan^r, and endear- 
oared to avoid it On hearing of Alexanders approach, he 
retired, to avoid a decisive rattle, and pursuit was vain. 
When the conqueror arrived at the spot where the recent bat- 
tle, was fought, he performed the fiineral rites of those who 
had perished. Afterwards, he wreaked his vengeance on the 
Sogdians, and desolated the fertile plains on the banks of the 
Poiytimetus, and put numbers of the inhabitants to the sword^. 
to punish them for the assistance they had given to Spita- 
menes. 

These were the last operations of this campaign. Baffled 
by his antagonist, Alexander put his army into cantonments 
in Bactria, while he himself established his winter quarters in 
the Bactri£Ui capital 

While at Bactria, Alexander was joined by reinforcements 
from Greece and the provinces bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean, fo the number of 18,000 men, and native levies swelled 
the number. He was also joined by Phrataphernes, sa- 
trap of Parthia, and Stasanor, who had been sent to suppress 
the revolt of the Arians, which, after encountering many dif- 
ficulties, they had accomplished; capturing Arsames, who 
was at the head of the Arians, Barzanes,«whom Bessus had 
appointed to the satrapy of Parthia, and others of note, whom 
they brought in chains to Alexander. 

During his stay at Bactria, Alexander received an embassy 
from the new king of the European Scythians, (the sovereign 
who sent before having died,) bearing valuable presents, and 
with them came the deputies formerly commissioned by Alex- 
ander. These deputies declared the readiness of the Sc3rthian 
king to obey the commands of Alexander, and offered him 
his daughter in marriage ; or, if that were refused, he proposed 
to unite the daughters of his principal subjects to the friends 
and officers of the conqueror. Alexander declined the last 
offers ; but he accepted the Scythian monarch's alliance, and 
dismissed the ambassadors with due honours. 

At the sam^ time, Alexander received an offer of service 
from Pharasmenes, king of the Chorasmians, who ruled over 
the territory between the Caspian, the Aral, and Sogdiana, 
now called Kharasm and Kharism. Arrian says, that this 
service was offered in case Alexander should think proper to 
turn his arms in the direction of the Euxine, against the Col- 
chians and Amazons, who were the neighbours of Pharas- 
menes. But this does not appear probable, for ijexander 

13* 
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was then about to take a different route ; his thoughts being 
wholly bent upon the conquest of India, which would place 
all Asia under his dominion. Besides, the dominions of Pha- 
rasmenes, however far their limits may be stretched in a north- 
erly direction, could not have reached the Euxine. Not- 
withstanding, it seems to be correct that Pharas^ienes was re- 
ceived into the alliance of Alexander at this period. 

While the Macedonian army was in winter quarters at Bac- 
tria, the fate of Bessus was decided. In a general assembly 
of officers, Alexander, after reproaching him with treachery 
to Darius, ordered that his nose and ears should be cut on^ 
and that he should be sent to Elcbatana, to receive his final 
judgment from a council composed of Medes and Persians ; 
by which council he was oraered to be slain in a barbarous 
manner.* The conduct of Alexander towards Bessus doubt- 
less, arose from his rebellion after the death of Darius, and 
not from his treachery towards that monarch ; for other trai- 
tors had been received into favour, on layinsf dovm their arms. 



The reference to his treachery may, indeed, be considered as 
a cloke whereby to hide the animosity of Alexander ; and the 
previous mutilation of him an act of gratuitous cruelty, since 
he must have been well assured that Bessus would not be 
spared by the Persians. The truth is, Alexander was now 
fast descending into a vortex of crime, and his conduct on this 
occasion was an indication of the state of his mind. His next 
act, however, was more openly flagrant, and afforded a more 
certain criterion of his downward progress in the paths of vice 
and crime. 

It had been the custom of 'the Macedonians to observe an 
annual festival in honour of Baechusf or Dionysius, on which 
occasion Alexander had always joined in sacrifice. From 
some unknown cause, he this year ceased to pay reverence to 
the son of Semele, and transferred the honour of this festival 
to the Diosciirij Castor and Pollux,f to whom he ordered 

• The manner of his death is variously related ; but all writers agree 
.that it was cruel. 

t There were three gods of this name. This was tiie son of Jupiter 
and Semele, called the Bacchus of Thebes. The rites of the whole ap- 
pear to have been the same. Thc^ were composed of one continued 
scene of licentiousness : even the civilized QreeKs gave themselves up, 
on these occasions, to lewdness, extravagances, and debaucheries of the 
most fearful nature. 

X In heathen mythology, these were twin brothers, sons of Jupiter, by 
Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. They were generally called 
LHoscwrif sons of Jupiter. White lambs were offered on their altars 
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that the rites should in future be dedicated. The wine flowed 
profusely at the feast ; and, while maddened by its effects, the 
conversation of the guests turned on the Dioscuri^ and wonder 
was expressed why they were denominated Dioscuri, or sons 
of Jupiter, it being notorious that Tyndarus, a mortal, was 
their father. These sentiments were mtroduced* by some one 
skilled in the art of flattery ; for it manifestly bore reference 
to the king, and led to his exaltation by the company. Some 
of them maintained that the exploits of Castor and Pollux 
were not worthy to be compared with those of Alexander ; 
while others raised him above Hercules, and lamented, that 
while mankind adored the memories of the dead, envy should 
prevent them from offerincr due honours to the living. 

Clitus, who had saved the life of Alexander at the battle of 
the Granicus, and who held the confidential conmiand of half 
the Conipanion cavalry, was among the number of this con- 
vivial company. For some time, he had beheld with regret 
the change which had taken place in the manners and con- 
duct of Alexander, and his indignation was raised to the ut- 
most by this flattery of the courtiers. He reprobated the in- 
dignities offered to the gods, and the detraction of ancient he- 
roes to swell the pride of a prince, who was principally in- 
debted to the Macedonians for his conquests and fame. The 
monarch was irritated by these reflections ; and the courtiers, 
to soothe his anger, resumed his praises in a strain still more 
offensive to Clitus. They magnified his actions beyond those 
of his father Philip ; and Clitus, who had fought under the 
slighted monarch, and revered his memory, retaliated by eu- 
bgizing Philip, and depreciating Alexander. The monarch's 
wrath waxed still more warm ; and when at length Clitus re- 
minded hinti that he had saved his life at the battle of the 
Granicus, his rage knew no bounds, and he rushed upon the 
oflender with intent to kill him. The guests interposed, to 
prevent the deadly deed ; but maddened still further by re- 
straint, he summoned his guards to aid him ; and finding that 
they did not appear, he complained that he was reduced to 
the same condition with Darius, when in the hands of Qessus 
^-that he was the shadow of a king. In the meanwhile, 
Clitus was hurried away from the banquet by his friends, and 
placed under the care of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. The 
veteran, however, loosing himself frgm restraint, returned, 

■nd the ancients were fond of Bwearinc by the divinity of the Dioscuri 
Like the rites of Bacchus, the rites of the Dioscuri were grossly pro&nB. 
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when Alexander, snatching a pike from an attending soldier, 
laid him dead at his feet* 

Plutarch and other writers relate, that the sight of Clitus, 
stretched bleeding and lifeless before him, produced such an 
effect on the mind of Alexander, that he would have sought 
to atone for his crime bv a voluntary death, had he not been 
prevented by his attendants. This, however, admits of a 
doubt When a man has indulged in an excess of wine, the 
blood boils over, and his passions are so violent, that they are 
not thus readily calmed. But if Alexander did not see his 
crime at the moment, when the delirium of intoxication had 
passed away, his mental anguish was extreme. Extended on 
nis c«uch, weeping bitterly, and sobbing forth the names of 
Chtus and Lannice,t he reproached himself for the murder 
of his friend, and for this ill requital of the maternal tender- 
ness of his nurse, and the loss of her two sons, who had died 
fighting for him in the field of battle. For three days, he 
confined himself to his chamber, refusing to listen to comfort, 
or -to take food. While thus afiected, hm honest counsel and 
consolation been administered to him, his after conduct might 
have been improved. Such, however, was not the case. 
The soldiers, to soothe him, condemned Clitus, and prohibited 
his interment, thereby justifying the act The priests of Bac- 
chus attributed the event to the wrath >of Dionysius, excited 

♦ This is Anian's version of the story .^ Plutarch gives the following : 
** When the ^ests were warmed with drinking, some of the company ro- 
gan to sing the verses of one Pranicus, or,'as others saj, of Priero, writ- 
ten in ridicule of the Macedonian officers who had lately been defeated 
by the barbarians. The veterans in the company were greatly offended 
at it, and condemned both the poet and those who san^ ms strains ; but 
Alexander and his courtiers listened with pleasure, and bade them pro- 
ceed. Clitus, who was naturally rough and forward, and made still 
more so by wine, resented this behaviour. He remarked, ' It was not 
well to make a jest, among barbarians and enemies, of Macedonians, 
they being better men, though they had met with a misfortune, than 
those who thus sported with them.* Alexander replied, *That Clitus 
was pleading his own cause when he ^ave cowardice the tender name of 
misfortune.' Clitus was enraged at this, and rejoined, * Yet it was this 
cowardice which saved you, son of Jupiter though you be, when you 
were turning your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the 
blood of the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are grown so 
great as to disown your &ther Philip, and to pass yourself off for the 
son of Jupiter Ammon.'" Then followed the catastrophe. 

It may be mentioned, that the relation of Curtius nearly agrees with - 
that of Plutarch, and that Justin relates, in. a few words, that Alexander 
killed his friend Clitus for extolling'^&e deeds of his father Philip. 

t Lannitfe was the sister of Clitus, and had been the nurse of Alexan- 
der in his infancy. 
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by the discoDtinuance of his sacrifices, which soothing doc* 
trine was willingly listened to by the king. Transformed in 
his own sight from a criminal into a victim and instrument of 
the deity, he suffered himself to be prevailed on to take nour- 
ishment, and then sacrificed to Baccnus. The removal of his 
sorrow, however, is attribut;isd to Anasarchus, a philosopher 
of Abdera. Seeing Alexander still under the infiuenceof 
grief, '< Is this," said he, <^ the same Alexander whom the 
world so much admires? Behold him weeping, like an 
abject slave, for fear of the law and the reproach of men, to 
whom he himself ought to be a law and the measure of eauity, 
since he conquered tor no other end but to make himself lord 
of all, and not to be a slave to the world's opinion. Do not 
you know that Jupiter is represented sitting on his throne, 
with law agisting on one side and justice on the other 7 60 
let a prince do what he will, his actions are just and lawful" 
These slavish maxims, which prove Anaxarchus to have been 
fit for serving a despot, had their effects : Alexander dried 
up his tears, and pursued his unhallowed career. 

The conduct of Alexander, on this occasion, reads a lesson 
on the evils of drunkenness. What misbehaviour, what out- 
rage, and how many murders, may we not lay to the charge 
of this vite I Reader, when you sit down to a feast, remem- 
ber that Alexander killed his friend Clitus, and burned the 
'finest city in the world, in a fit of drunkenness. A man, in- 
toxicated, is placed at the mercy of almost every accident 
Reason fiies before the fumes of wine, and to part with one's 
reason when we have need of an enlargement of that faculty," 
is like breaking the compass, and throwing the pilot over- 
board in the storm. And then, what remorse folJows in the 
train ! Look at Alexander for a confirmation of this- fact. He 
who had overthro^vn the mightiest empire that had existed, 
overthown himself by the power of wine, wept and groaned 
ns a culprit for evil deeds, and sought comfort at the hands of 
his subjects. And miserable comforters were they all ! His 
j)riests and philosophers found him deep in the vortex of 
Ci ime, and tney'plunged him lower down. Like too many, 
even in our own day, they cried. Peace, Peace, when there 
was no peace, and tnus paved the way for future crimes, 
By the gross flattery of his comforters, indeed, he was shortly 
after, as will be seen, led to think himself a god, and to re- 
quire the adoration of his followers. 

The return of spring, b. c. 328, found Alexander resuming 
his unfinished conquests. The .Sogdians, who had beei^ 
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hardly pressed in the preceding campaign, and had yielded 
a feigned submission, by this time had joined those wfiom he 
had failed in reducing^, and the entire province was again in 
a state of revolt The flame, also, had spread to Bactria. 
Dividing his forces, therefore, Alexander left four divisions 
under Polyphercon, Attalus, Gorgias, and Meleager, to keep " 
down Bactria, while he marched with the rest to Sogdiana. 
The wide-spread insurrection, however, required a still fur- 
ther division of his army. Accordingly, after he crossed the 
Oxus, Alexander divided it into five other parts, four of 
which were placed under the command of HepheBStion, ' 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, Perdiccas, and Coenus, with 
whom was Artabazus, who were ordered to penetrate and 
overrun the country in different directions ; whue he himself, 
with the fifth portion, penetrated to Maracanda. 

Although Alexander was detained in Sogdiana for a whole 
year, little is recorded of the occurrences of that year. The 
first movements of these five columns appear to have been 
successful ; for after having traversed the country, and re- 
duced many forts^ they formed a junction at Maracanda. 
Still, Spitamenes was not discovered, and nothing decisive, 
therefore, occurred. It was believed, that he had taken re- 
fuge among the Scythians, and a division under C<fcnus and 
Artabazus was despatched to provide against danger in that 
quarter, while Hephsestion was commissioned to establish * 
colonies in those cities from whence the natives had been 
expelled, in order to be ready for the suppression of any 
revolt. 

The supposition concerning Spitamenes was erroneous. 
While he was believed to be slarmishing beyond the Jaxartes, 
he .suddenly appeared at the head of the Sogdians and 600 
Massagetes, in Bactria, where he surprised a fortress, and put 
governor and garrison to the sword, and then advanced to the 
vicinity of Bactra, or Zariaspa, the capital. The only Mace- 
donians in the capital able to assume' the command were 
Pithon, the chief of the king's house-hold, and Aristonicus a 
minstrel. These, seeing the enemy's troops were divided, fell 
upon the Massagetes, and recovered the booty ; but as they 
were returning to the city, Spitamenes sallied forth from an 
ambush, and destroyed them all. 

This defeat was revenged by Craterus. [mmediately he 
received the intelligence, he pursued the Massagetes, who 
had been joined by 1 000 of their companions, and were retir- 
ing towards the desert, and destroyed 1.50 -of their number. 
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The victory, however, was barren of advantage i for the real 
of the Massagetes sought and found a safe asyfum in their na- 
tive country. 

The career of Spitamenes was now &8t drawing to a close. 
Venturing, at the head of his Persian followers and 3000 
Scythian cavalry, to invade Sogdiana again, Coenus, who had 
been entrusted with the defence of the eastern frontier of that 
province, attacked him, and after a severe conflict, routed his 
army and destroyed 800 of his cavalry. Discoura^g^ed by this 
defeat, most of the Soe^ian and Bactrian troops submitted to 
Ccenus; and the Scj^ians, hearing that the Macedonian 
monarch was marching against them, cut off the head of 
Spitamenes, and sent it to Alexander, as a pledge of their fu- 
ture peaceful intentions. 

The spirit of resistance was not yet wholly suppressed ; but 
the inclemency of the season compelled both parties to sheath 
the sword. Alexander established his head quarters at Nan- 
taca, in the vicinity of Maracanda. 

About this time, Artabazus, who was of a great age, soli- 
cited to be relieved from the burden of a disturbed satrapy, 
like that of Bactria, and Amyntas was accordingly appointed 
in his stead. The Tapeirian and Median satraps, also, who 
had exhibited signs of revolt, were supersedes Stasanor, 
likewise, was placed over the Drangians ; and the satrapy 
of Babylon becoming vacant by the death of MazsBUS, it was 
intrusted to Stamenes. 

Among the principal leaders of the opposition to Alexander 
may be reckoned Oxyartes, a Bactrian chief, who had origi- 
nally submitted to the Macedonian sway, but who had agam 
espoused the cause of his countrymen. Keeping the field 
himself, he secured his wife and daughters m a Sogdian hill 
fort, supposed to be impregnable.* At the opening^ of the 
spring, B. c. 327, Alexander led his army against this rock, 
which he found to be almost precipitous on every side, and 
covered with snow. Oxyartes had furnished it with an abun- 
dance of provisions, and the garrison was numerous, great 
numbers of the Sogdians having fled thither for safety. De- 
spairing of taking it by force, Alexander summoned the de- 
fenders to surrender, promising that they should be suffered 
to return to their houses. Confident in tne strength of their 
position, they asked deridingly if he was provided with winged 
soldiers ; for they feared no others. Irritated by this reply, 

* The situation of this fort is unknown, but one of this deseriptioD 
still exists on the Kara Tesse mountains, eastward of Samarcand. 
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he resolved, at all hc^ards, to reduce the garrison to submis 
fiion. Proclamation was therefore made, that liberal rewards 
would be given to the first twelve soldiers who could ascend 
the rock. The first man was to have a reward of twelve 
talents, (2712Z.,) and so on, in proportion, to the last, who was 
promis«i three hundred darics, (375/. ) These prizes attracted 
numerous volunteers ; and from the crowds wno pressed for- 
ward, three hundred were chosen for the service. At the 
approach of night, these adventurers marched secretly to the 
steepest side of the hill, which, bein^ the least guarded, was 
chosen as the scene of their enterprise. To enable them to - 
ascend, they carried ropes and iron pins, iiSed to fasten the 
cords of the tents to the ground. By driving these pins into 
the crevices, or frozen snow, and tymg the ropes to them, a 
kind of ladder was formed. Thirty of the band perished in 
the attempt ; but, before daybreak, the remainder reached the 
summit, and as soon as it was light, they gave the signal 
which announced their success. Alexander now sent a 
herald to summon the besieged to surrender, without delay, 
to the "winged soldiers" on the top of the rock; and the 
enemy, astonished at the sight, and thinking the party more 
numerous than they really were, surrendered at discretion. 

It was the wish of Alexander to put an end to the war in 
the northern provinces as speedily as possible. To facilitate 
the consummation of this wish, he married Roxana, daughter 
of Oxyartes, who was among the captives, and the most beau- 
tiful woman in Asia, next to the wife of Darius. This was ' 
sound policy ; for Oxyartes, as soon as he was informed of 
the honour confei;red upon his daughter, laid down his arms, 
and hastened to the Macedonian camp; and Bactria appears 
from that time to have been faithful to its new monarch. 

One more noted leader only remained to be subjugated, 
and Alexander's victories would be complete in this quarter. 
This leader's name was Chorienes, and he occupied a post 
of similar configuration and strength to that just described, in 
the province of Parselacene, supposed by some geographers 
10 have been in the north-west, and by others in the north- 
east of Sogdiana. To this country Alexander now led his 
army, and he commenced operations by investing this strong- 
hold. Arrian says, that this rock was steep and rugged on 
all sides, and four miles in circumference at the basis, whence 
the summit could be reached only by a single path, a mile in 
length, and so narrow, that only one person could pass at a 
time up the passage. The difficulty of access was increased 
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by a broad and deep ditch, or gi^lf, which surrounded the 
rock. Over this, however, with great labour and difficulty, 
Alexander's army made a bridge of piles, on which a plat- 
form was constructed, to support covered galleries, serving as 
casemates and bridges. The besieged ridiculed the attempt ; 
but the structure was at length brought to such an altitude, 
and so well sheltered, that the Macedonians were enabled to 
annoy their enemies with missiles, without being exposed to 
theirs in return. StiU, had Chorienes been resolvea to hold 
out to the last, the Macedonians would have had much to do 
and much to suffer. Chorienes, however, foreseeinpf the final 
result, sent a messenger to the hostile camp, desirmg a con- 
ference with Oxyartes ; and upon his advice, he surrendered 
the place, in the government of which. Alexander reinstated 
him, and also of the surrounding territory. 

Before Alexander rettirned, Chorienes had an opportunity- 
of ingratiating himself still more in his favour. Wmter stiU 
reigned around his rocky fortress, and a heavy fall of snow 
covered the ground, whence the Macedonian army began to 
be straitened for provisions. The scarcity was removed by 
Chorienes, who opened his magazines, and supplied them 
with provisions for two months, at the end of which time he 
declared that not one-tenth of the stores were exhausted which 
he had provided for the maintenance of his garrison in case 
of a blockade. This assertion increased the confidence placed 
in him by Alexander, as it showed that inclination, rather 
^an present fear, led him to^ surrender to the conqueror. 

There was still a remnant of insurgents in Parcetacene ; 
out Alexander left Craterus to quench these last embers of re- 
listance, which he did effectually, and as soon as the Weather 
permitted, he returned to Bactria. 

The poet Cowper has remarked — 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled with a hair ; 

signifying that danger lurks unseen, and that death ap- 
proaches, sometimes when least expected. 

It was not in the battle field alone that Alexander was ex- 
posed to dangers. Doubled as these were by his own intem- 
perance of valour, his recent conduct in sacrificing Parmenio 
and Philotas, and his adoption of the Persian manners, had 
created for him more dangerous foes within the heart of his 
own camp than he met with in the field of battle. On his 
return to Bactria, when not an enemy remained to dispute his 

VOL IV. 14 
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right to the Persian diadem, he who had so long braved the 
weapons of the valiant, was on the point of falling beneath the 
daggers of six youths, who were confidential attendants upon 
his person. 

Alexander had fifty of these youths in waiting upon his 
person ; and their duties were, to attend him in ue field, at 
nis exercises, when at table, and when he retired to rest 
One day, while Alexander was hunting the wild boar in Bac- 
tria, one of these pages, Hermolaus, son of Sopolis, killed the 
beast which the monarch was about to stride. Provoked 
with the act, Alexander ordered the boy to be scourged with 
rods, and the horse taken from him. This disgrace sank 
deep into the heart of Hermolaus, and he resolved to revenge 
himself on the monarch. He communicated his purpose to 
his intimate friend Sostratus, son of Amyntas, who entered 
into his designs ; and, working in the dark together, they 
gained over four more of their companions, namely, Antipater, 
son of Asclepiodorus ; Epimenes, son of Arses ; Anticles, son 
of Theocritus ; and Philotas, the son of Carsis, a Thracian. 
The result of the consultations of these youths was, that, on 
the night when Antipater would be on guard, Alexander 
should be assassinated while he slept 

It does not appear that the conspirators relented when the 
time arrived for the execution of their dark deed ; nor is it 
probable that Alexander could have escaped ; but the king 
continuing his carousal till break of day, the design was frus- 
trated.* Still he continued ignorant of the existence of the 
conspirators* project, and they might yet have carried it into 
execution, had they not destroyed it by an attempt to obtain 
the co-operation of others. On the morning after their disap- 
pointment, Epimenes disclosed their design to Charicles, son 
of Menander, who communicated the particulars to Eurylo- 
chus, the brother of Epimenes, and he conveyed the intelli- 
gence to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, by whom it was laid before 
Alexander. The conspirators were seized, and put to the 

• There was nothing wonderful in the protracted revelry of Alexander ; 
but, fond of the marvellous, the Greeks have invented a miracle for his 
escape. Aristobulus says, that a Syrian woman, who pretended to the 
gift of prophecy, attended the camp of Alexander, and being high in 
Bivour, was admitted at all hours into his tent. On the night destined 
ibr his murder, this woman met him as he was retiring from the banquet 
and conjured him to return, and remain at the festal board till the morn- 
ing. Believing from her frantic gestures, that she was prompted by a 
superior power, Alexander followed tAe advice, and his lite was thereby 
preserved. 
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torture, under the pressure of which they confessed their 
guilt; after which, they were taken before the assembled 
Macedonians, by whose sentence they were adjudged to be 
stoned to death. 

Previous to this transaction, Alexander revealed the design 
he had long meditated, namely, to have divine honours paid 
to him. He was anxious not only to be called the son of 
Jupiter, as he had long been by his flatterers, but to be wor- 
shipped as such. How strong his desire was to be thus ex- 
alted in the sight of man, may be gathered from the meane 
to which he descended for the attainment of his object He 
appointed a festival, to which he invited the greatest lords of 
the court, Macedonians, Greeks, and Persians. It had been 
agreed upon before by the sophists, and the principal Medes 
and Persians, in conjunction with Alexander, that while the 
wine was freely flowing at this feast, the subject of adoration 
should be introduced, and this claim vindicated. Anaxarchus, 
a man well fitted for the task, was to use his power of elo- 
quence on this 'occasion ; and, to increase the chance of suc- 
cess, some officers were gained over to perform the prostration 
at the close of his speech, in hopes that the force of example, 
and the fumes of tne wines, would induce the remainder of 
the guests to imitate their conduct. 

The wine had been freely circulated when Anaxarchus 
began his speech. He told his hearers that Alexander was 
more worthy of divine honours than Bacchus and Hercules, 
inasmuch as his actions and conquests far surpassed theirs. 
He said, also, that Bacchus was a Theban ; and though he 
admitted that Hercules was a Greek, and mthout reproach, 
yet he affirmed that he was equally unconnected with the 
Macedonians, except as being an ancestor of Alexander. 
Hence he argued, that it was more just to pay divine honours 
to Alexander than to them, especially as he would at his 
death be numbered among their deities. Was it not, then, 
he asked, more in unison with reason to perform adoration to 
him while living, rather than reserve it to a period when he 
could neither derive from it advantage nor pleasure. 

The speech of Anaxarchus was followed by the plaudits 
of those who were in the secret, who readily acquiesced in 
its demands. But it was not so With the majority of the Mace- 
donians. They listened to the proposal with disapprobation ; 
and Callisthenes, the Olynthian philosopher, in a speech 
fraught with sense, eloquence^ and spirit, boldly controverted 
the slavish doctrines taught by Anaxarchus. In concluding 
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his speech, Callisthenes thus apostrophized AlejoindeT : ^ If 
being few in number, it is supposed that we ought to adopt 
th6 manners of the barbarians, bethink thee, Alexander, of 
Greece, for whose sake this enterprise was undertaken ; the 
purport of it being to subject Asia to Greece, not Greece to 
Asia. Canst thou hope for adoration from the Greeks ? Or 
wik thou exempt the Greeks, and inflict this insult only on 
the Macedonians? Or wilt thou be honoured as a mortal by 
the Greeks and Macedonians, and as a god by the barbarians ? 
Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, was the first who was thus wor- 
shipped, and the same tribute has been paid to succeeding 
Persian monarchs ; but forget not that the Scythians chas- 
tised Cyrus; that others chastised Darius Hystaspes; that 
Xerxes was humiliated by the Greeks, and Artaxerxes by 
ten thousand men under Clearchus and Xenophon ; and, 
finally, that Darius was overthrown by thyself as a man." 

The speech of Callisthenes was heard by the Macedonians 
with delight, but by Alexander with displeasure. For the_ 
moment, however, he restrained his resentment, and the cere-' 
mony of adoration was proceeded with. The signal being 
given, each Persian of rank rose in succession, and saluted 
their sovereign in their usual manner. One of them, having 
exceeded his fellows in his prostration, was ridiculed by Leon- 
natus, a Macedonian of eminence, which excited the displea- 
sure of Alexander, and he was ' thrown into prison. After 
the Persians had paid their adorations, it came to the turn of 
the Greeks. It was the practice among them at festivals to 
pass round the cup, for the whole of the guests to drink there- 
from. On this occasion, Alexander filled a golden cup, drank, 
and then sent it to one of the Macedonians who had agreed 
to adopt the Persian mode of doing reverence. The convert 
drank, prostrated himself, and then interchanged kisses in the 
Grecian manner, which was done by the rest of those who 
had pledged themselves to the act. The cup was presented 
to Callisthenes, who drank,, and advanced to kiss the king. 
Alexander, who at that moment was conversing with Hephae- 
stion, had not remarked the omission of the Persian ceremony, 
and being informed of it, he refused the salutation of the 
philosopher, upon which Callisthenes withdrew, calmly re- 
marking, " I only lose a kiss." 

That was his momentary loss ; but Alexander noted in his 
memory the opposition of Callisthenes to his exaltation as a 
god, and secretly resolved to revenge himself upon him as a 
man. An opportunity occurred for the display of his ven* 
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geance, when the youthful conspirators before described were 
>ut to death. Caliisthenes had heen tutor to Hermolaus, and 
e was charged with being a participator in the conspiracy. 
Whether he was really connected with it, or whether it was 
a pretext for sacrificing him, is not certain. Some authors 
assert that he prompted Hermolaus to the deed ; while Arrian 
and Plutarch infer that he was the victim of Alexander's ha- 
tred. His death, also, is a mystery ; for while Aristobulus 
represents him as having been earned about in chains with 
the army till he died a natural death, Ptolemy affirms that he 
was first put to the rack, and then hanged. 

Seneca, 'moralizing upon the conduct of Alexander in put- 
ting Caliisthenes to death, says : " This is an eternal reproach 
to Alexander, and so dreadful a crime, that no virtue, no mil- 
itary exploit, can ever efiace its infemjr. If it is said, in fa- 
vour of Alexander, that he was victorious over a number of 
Persians ; that he slew the most powerful king of the earth ; 
conquered many provinces and nations ; penetrated as far as 
the ocean, and extended the bounds of his empire from the 
remotest part of Thrace to the extremities of the east ; — I an- 
swer, ' Yes ; but he murdered Caliisthenes :' a crime of such 
magnitude, that it obliteratesthe glory of all nis other actions." 
The death of Caliisthenes truly reflects disgrace upon the 
character of Alexander. He alone, unshaken, unseduced, 
unterrified, had courage enough to give that prince whole- 
some counsels. His whole life was a tacit reproof to the base 
flatterers that swarmed in the court of Alexander ; and his 
high moral conduct, with the solidity of his understanding 
and extent of his knowledge, was worthy a philosopher. 
Happy had it been for Alexander had he listened to this stern 
moralist ; for he would have afforded him at least light suffi- 
cient to guide him in the paths of moral rectitude. But truth 
rarely pierces those cloudl raised by the authority of the great 
and the flattery of courtiers, and Alexander was at this period 
surrounded by such clouds. He smote his best friend ; for 
those who dare to tell the truth to, and point out the errors of 
the great, are their best friends. This was a great error, as 
well as a great crime. By it Alexander deprived all virtuous 
nien of the opportunity of pointing out his true interests. 
From that instant, indeed, no one spoke with freedom in the 
council. Even those who had the love of the public welfare 
at heart, and a personal afiection for Alexander, held their 
peace for fear ; and nothing was listened to but gross adula- 
tion, which was eventually his ruin. 

14* 
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An Christians, we must look upon these transactions in a 
different light Alexander's unhallowed wish to he deemed 
a god, and his revenge upon Callisthenes for reminding him 
that he was hut mao, afibrd two of the most notable illustra- 
tions of the corruption of the human heart in the wide range 
of history. ' It is a Scripture truth, '' God hath made man 
upright ; but they have sought out many inventions," Ecclea 
vii 29. One of' the most flagrant of tnese inventions is, the 
deification of those whom the world calls heroes. Men who 
have been a scourge to the human race, who have slaugh- 
tered their species by tens of thousands, and destroyed the lair 
face of God's creation, and the beautiful works of gienius and 
art— men who, because they possessed brute force and animal 
courage above the rest of mankind, are nevertheless exalted 
to the skies as gods 1 The Creator forgotten ; the creature ex- 
alted 1 That God from whom all the nations of the earth de- 
rive ]ife and being unadored ; and those who have slaught- 
ered those nations, and trampled upon the breath of life which 
he breathed upon them, worshipp^ 1 This is an unnatural 
anomaly in the pages of history. And yet it is true. It is in- 
delibly stamped upon those pages, and can never be efiaced 
from them. Read it, ye who exalt your species as approach- 
ing the Divine, and be ashamed for human nature ! Read it. 
Christians ; and while you weep over the perversity of the 
human heart, and the human intellect, pray for that day when 
all shall know and revere, love and obey the Most High 
God. 

INDIAN EXPEDITION. 

The empire of Persia being subdued to his yoke, and the 
wrongs of Greece thereby avenged tenfold, it might have been 
expected that Alexander would have crowned his glory by a 
wise and just administration of the dominions he had secured. 
Such was not the issue of his conquests. The poet says ; 

Great princes have great playthings. Some have played 

At' hewing mountains into men, and some 

At huilding human wonders mountain high. 

Some have amused the dull sad years of life 

(Life spent in indolence, and therefore sad,} 

With schemes of monumental &me ; and. sought, 

By pyramids and mausoleum pomp, 

Short-lived themselves, to' immortalize their bones. 

Some seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. — Cowper* 
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To this latter class of princes Alexander belonged. War 
had become to him a species of gaming, and his existence ap- 
pears to have been a burden to him, when unsupported by 
this soul and body destroying stimulus. Long berore he had 
subdued the northern provinces, Alexander projected the in- 
vasion of India ; and as soon as he was at liberty, he com- 
menced his preparations for this enterprise. 

Notwithstanding, it must not be supposed that Alexander 
was void of motive in his project upon India, otherwise than 
conquest over his species. Heeren says: " Alexander's ex- 
pedition against India bad, no doubt, its origin inlhat propen- 
sity to romantic enterprise which constituted a main feature 
in his character. Yet what could be more natural than that 
a close view of Persian splendour, the conquest of such 
wealthy countries, and the desire of prosecuting his vast com- 
mercial designs, should generally mature in the mind of the 
Macedonian king the plan of subjecting a country which was 
represented as the golden land of Asia. To this, hkewise, 
the scantiness of geographic information must have greatly 
contributed : if he pressed forward to the easteru seas, the 
circle of his dominion would, it was supposed, be complete. 
It appears very certain, that Alexander was destitute of 
a sufficient knowledge of the country when he entered upon 
this expedition." 

Before Alexander proceeded to the scene of his foture ex- 
ploits, he received an embassy from Taxiles,* who ruled over 
the tract between the Indus and the Hydaspes, which i^w 
forms the northern part of the province of Lahore, inhabited 
by the Guckers. The declared purport of this embassy was, 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Macedonian monarch, 
and to tender his co-operation in reducing the Indians who 
were hostile to him ; his real motive, however, was, doubtless, 
to obtain protection from his enemies, particularly Astes, on 
bis western, and Porus, on his eastern frontier. Alexander 
gladly availed himself of the friendship of Taxiles ; for by it 
he secured an unmolested passage over the Indus, and a firm 
basis for his operations in India, while the necessity of reduc- 
ing the country between the Indus and Hydaspes was ob- 
viated. 

Alexander commenced his march from Bactria m the sum- 
mer of B. c. 327. His army is said to have consisted of 

* This is the name by which this prince is historically known, hut he 
is called Mophis by Diodorus, and Omphis by Curtius ; names difierintf 
only by the tiansposition of the first two letters. 
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129,000 men. He passed the Paropamisan defiles in ten 
days, and came to his colony of Alexandria, and displaced 
the governor for negligence, appointing Nicanor in his stead. 
From Alexandria, he advanced to a cit^ denominated Niccea* 
bv the Greeks, where, he sacrificed, to Minerva. From 
Nicaca, Alexander despatched a herald with a summons to 
Taxiles and the chiefs westward of the Indas, to meet him 
wherever he might be encamped, which summons was 
obeyed by Taxiles, and by almost all' the chie& on the right 
bank of the Choes, or Caubul river. They came and offered 
their submission, bringing costly presents in token of respect. 
They also promised to furnish him with twenty-five ele- 
phants. 

After be had received the submission of these chiefs, Alex- 
ander divided his army, in order to take possession of the 
country on both sides of the Caubul, as far as the Indus. 
That portion which was intended to traverse the territory on 
the right bank was assigned to Hephaestion and Perdiccas, 
who were accompanied by Taxiles and the other chiefs, and , 
who, on reaching the Indus,t were to make preparations for 
the passage of the whole army. The only opposition to their 
progress was made by Astes, chief of the Pencelaotis, a terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Indus, who threw himself into one of 

* Rennd placet the Nicsa of the Greeks on the river Bangush, and 
iilentifies it with Nughz, or Nagaz | while Wilford places it on the river 
of Caubul, and maintains that the capital of the Nughz district is Bughz, 
or Buorhzan, and the name of the district itself, Iryab. 

t The Indus was esteemed by the ancients the largest river in the 
work), next to the Ganges, the Nile and the Danube bein^ inferior to it. 
Tt is formed by the junction of two mountain streams call^ the Eekung- 
Tchu, and the Sing-Tchu, in the Tibetian language, corresponding to 
the La-Tcbu of Du Halde. It is impossible to fix the sources of the 
Eekung-Tchu ; but the river of Ghortope, called the Sing-Tchu, originates 
at the northern foot of the Caiilas, or great snowy range north of the 
Himalaya, or rather its northern branch, in 31^ 25', north latitude, and 
80^ 30, east longitude ; twenty-five miles direct south of Ghortope, in the 
•map of Moorcroft. 

To the magnificence of the Indus the poet Thomson alludes. 

Scarce the Muse 
Dt&res stretch her wings o'er the' enormous mass 
Of rushing watpr, to whose dread expanse, 
Continuous depth and wondrous length of coutb^ 
Our floods are rills. 

The basin of the Indus is estimated at 400,000 sounre miles, being to 
that of the Thames as 72 1-2 to one ; its length, at 2070 miles, or 11 1-2 
io that of the Thames; its annual discharge 133 to one; and its average 
discharge per second of time, 239,400 cubical feet. The annexed table of 
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his strongholds, and bade them defiance. After a siege of 
thirty days, ho%vever,*the town was taken by assault and As- 
tes was slain in the conflict 

Alexander, who traversed the lefl bank of the Caubul, had 
more formidable foes, and greater difficulties to contend with. 
Between the river and the Hindhoo Kho, on the northern 
frontier, the country, which consists of rugged valleys pene- 
trating into the recesses of the mountains, was inhabited by 
various tribes who mocked at danger, and abhorred subjec- 
tion. Like the Afghans who now possess the country, they 
were content with alarms, discord,' and blood, but could not 
endure a master. It was with such men as these that Alex- 
ander had to contend. Passing a river, probably the modem 
Ghoorbund, or Punjsheer, he entered the territory of the As- 
pians, Thyrians, and the Arasaces ; nations whose modem 

the breadth and depth of the Indas maj be interesting to the reader. It 
is taken from Pottinger's Journal, pubbshed in 1816. 

Table oftht depth and breadth of the Indus, 



Lat 



33. 65... 
33. 7... 
31. 52... 
31.28...;.% 
29 54... 
29. 20... 
28. 27... 
27. 13... 
26. 6... 
25.22... 
25. 9... 
24.44... 
24.40... 
24. 32... 
24. 29... 
24. 8... 



Places. 



Attock 

Kallabaugh 

Dera Ismael Khan. ... 

Kaharee 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

Rajunpoor 

Conf. of the five rivers. 

Bhukor 

Sehwan 

Hyderabad 

Fullallee river 

Tatta 

Peer Pulta., 

Lahoree Bunder. 

Dharajey Bunder 

Extreme mouth 



Depth. 

Dry Wet 

Season. Season. 



2fath... 

2fHth... 

3fath... 

3faih... 

8fath... 

5fath... 

3fath... 

5fath... 

5fath... 

4fath... 

7fath... 
llfath... 
13fath... 
13fath... 



Breadth. 

Dry 

Season. 



7fath. 

7fath. 
16 fath. 
lOfath. 

6 fath. 

8 fath. 
10 fath. 

6 fath. 
18 fath. 
16 fath. 
16 fath. 
16 fath. 



260 yards 
280 yards 
1000 yards 
1200 yards 
1 1000 yards 
1 1400 yards 
2200 yards 
1600 yards 
I 900 yards 
2000 yards 
2220 yards 
1800 yards 
I 700 yards 

4 miles 
' 9 miles 
12 miles 



The Indus, it may bo mentioned, enters the ocean seventy-nine miles 
below Tatta, in one vast body ; for though the Goonee and three or four 
other small rivers separate from the main trunk, and fall into the sea by 
different channels, yet they are, properly speaking, mere creeks, var3ring 
according to the state of the tide or river, and overgrown with thick 
jttngies of mangrove. 
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names and sites are unknown. Receiving intelligence that 
the natives were retiring into their strongholds and mountain 
recesses, he hastened with his cavalry to prevent them. He 
found the enemy drawn up beneath tne walls of the first town 
to oppose him. But resistance was vain. By a vigorous 
charge, they were first driven into the place, and then by- 
assault they were driven from thence to the mountains with 
great slaughter. 

Leaving Craterus to reduce this district, Alexander pro- 
ceeded with the main portion of his army towards the Euas- 
pla, which waters the valley of Oosbeen, where the prince 
of the Aspians was encamped. On approaching their prin- 
cipal city, the Aspians set fire to it, and withdrew to the moun- 
tains. They were pursued thither by the Macedonians, and 
the Aspian chief, rallying his troops on an eminence, offered 
them, battle. Much valour was displayed by him ; but he 
was slain by Ptolemy, and after a sanguinary struggle to ob- 
tain his corse, his followers retired»over the mountains, burn- 
ing, in their retreat, the town of AgrigsBum, the inhabitants 
of which joined them for the purpose of making a valiant 
stand in defence of their country. For this purpose, they 
concentrated the whole of their forces on a hign and exten- 
sive mountain. Ptolemy was sent to reconnoitre them, and 
he reported that their camp fires were more numerous than 
those of the Greeks, whence he inferred that their forces were 
numerically superior. Still Alexander pressed forward. 
T-ieaving a portion of his army to guard the camp^ he formed 
the remainder into three divisions, two of which were com- 
manded by Ptolemy and Leonnatus, and the third by himself. 
The assaults was made on three sides of the mountain 
at the same time; and notwithstanding the Indians fought 
bravely, some of them . boldly descending into the plain to 
meet their foes, they were defeated. Arrian says, that 40,000 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Oreeks ; and that among 
the spoil were 200,000 neat cattle of a fine species, the best 
of which Alexander sent to Macedonia, to improve the Mace- 
donian breed. 

After this victory, Alexander pursued his march to the 
GursBus, signifying a mountain river, beyond which was the 
territory of the Assakenes. This river, which is the modern 
Kashkaur, is much larger than the streams Ije had recently 
crossed. Its ancient name is supposed to be an appellative, 
from the Pooshtoo word Ghur, a mountain ; and it nas all the 
characteristics of a mountain stream, being rapid, rocky, and 
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full of Stones, and pursuing its whole course through moun- 
tains, from the snowy hill of Pooshtikur, in north latitude 38 
and east longitude 73, to the valley of the Caubul river, 
eighty-five miles above its junction with the Indus. The 
Assakenes, who seem to have dwek to the east of the river, 
and whose territory corresponds to the modem district of 
Ashenagur, made a show of resistance on the left bank of the 
river ; but fearing the issue of a battle, they retired to their 
strongholds. Alexander, therefore, proceeded, unopposed, till 
he reached Massaga, now Mashnagur, two marches south- 
east of Bajour, the capital. When he arrived there, the gar- 
rison, which had been reinforced by 7000 hired auxiliaries 
from a distant part of India, sallied forth to ofier battle. A 
brief conflict ensued, in which Alexander was wounded in 
one of his feet by an arrow ; but the Indians were put to 
flight, with the loss of 200 slain. 

The day after his arrival, Alexander brought up his bat- 
tering machines, and commenced the siege of Massaga. . As 
the walls were only of earth, a breach was soon eflTected, and 
the Greeks advanced to the assault. They were, however, 
driven back by the determined spirit of the garrison, and a - 
second, third, and fourth assault ended in the same results. 
At last, their chief being slain, the auxiliaries sent out a her- 
ald, oflferinor to capitulate, and it was agreed that they should 
enter into the service of Alexander. For this purpose, they 
marched out of the city, and halted on a small hill opposite to 
the Macedonian camp. 

A dark deed, which reflects deep disgrace on the character 
of Alexander, ensued. In utter defiance of the faith of this 
treaty, he surrounded these brave Indians with his army, and 
put them all to the sword. After this massacre, which exhi- 
bits both perfidy and cruelty in their darkest colours, Alexan- 
der took possession of IVlassaga. Arrian says, that only 
twenty-five of the Macedonians were slain durmg the whole 
of thw contest ; but the stern resistance they had met witji 
renders this impossible. 

Alexander next marched towards Baziri, a city north-west 
of Massaga, corresponding to the Bigore of Rennel, and the 
Bajour of Elphinstone. On his way thither, he learned that 
Ora was determined to resist, and that it had been reinforced 
by a body of Indians ; and he turned aside to reduce it. The 
town of Ora was carried at the first assault, and its capture so 
discouraged the Bazirians, that they abandoned their town in 
the night, and sought safety in the rock of Aornus, which 
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they deemed capable of bidding defiance to the inyader, and 
where they were joined by the population of the surrounding 
country. 

This famed rock Aornus probably belonged to some of the 
ranges which environ the delightful plain Alexander '^as now 
ravaging. The appellative Aomus is Greek, denoting its ele- 
vation to be so great, as to be above the flight of birds ; the 
word being ornos^ a bird, with the privative al'pha prefixed. 
Arrian describes it as being more than a mile in altitude, hav- 
ing a base of twenty miles in circumference, and accessible 
only by one narrow pathway cut out in the rock. It appears 
to have been a table rock, having a wide extent of arable and 
pasture land on its summit, with springs of water, so that 
1000 men could subsist thereon without any foreign support. 
So well calculated was it for defence, that fable has affirmed, 
that Hercules himself had been foiled by an earthquake in 
his attempt to become master of this fastness. 

Having stationed garrisons in Ora and Massaga, and an- 
other deserted town named Orobatis, and having repeopled 
Bazira, Alexander proceeded to Aornus, with intent to besiege 
it. In his way thither, he received the submission of Peucela, 
in which city also he placed a garrison, under the command 
of Philip, son of Machatas, while he appointed Nicanor satrap 
of the province. After reducing several minor places in his 
procuress, he at length reached Ecbolimus, or Embolima, 
which stood in the vicinity of Aornus, which city he also 
captured. 

Alexander now advanced to the rock, in order to besiege it 
It was a difficult task ; and had not treason appeared in aid 
of his arms, it is probable he would have been compelled to 
resort to a blockaae. Soon after he had encamped at the foot 
of the mountain, some treacherous natives, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, offered to guide his troops, by an unknovm 
path, to a spot from whence the defenders of the post might 
be assailed with advantage. This ensured ultimate success. 
Ptolemy was despatched to seize and fortify this commanding 
point, which, after a toilsome march, he accomplished. Alex- 
ander then attempted to ascend the rock by the passage in the 
opposite quarter ; but he met with insuperable difficulties, and 
was driven back. Ptolemy also su stained a severe c On flict with 
the Indians, which he with difficulty surmounted. Still the 
operations went fo^^vard. Alexander next formed a. junction. 
Mrith Ptolemy, and made an assault in concert against the In- 
dians ; but the defenders of the rock displayed such courage. 
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that they were foiled in this attempt also. The Indians re- 
pelled the Macedonians with great slaughter, much to the 
conqueror's chagrin. But the ardour of Alexander was irre- 
pressible. Seeing that the declivity of the way by which the 
Indians were attacked was their great advantage, he caused 
a quantity of trees to be cut down, and with them filled the 
cavities between the plain where the enemy was encamped, 
and the highest of his advanced posts. The position which 
the Indians held was now open to the missiles of their ene- 
mies, and their confidence in the impregnability of the rock 
was shaken. They sent deputies to treat for a capitulation, 
and Alexander feigned to listen to their proposal Suspect- 
ing, however, their intention was to lull his vigilance to sleep, 
and thereby to make their escape, he secretly made arrange- 
ments for attacking the garrison whenever it should retreat. 
His suspicions were weQ founded, and his plan successful. 
The Indians commenced a retreat, and the Macedonians pur- 
sued them, and slew many of them, while many more per- 
ished by losing the track, and falling from the precipitous 
heights. The command of this stronghold was given to Sisi- 
cottus, an Indian, who had served under Bessus, and after- 
wards under Alexander in Bactria. 

While Alexander was thus employed, the brother of the 
late prince of the Assakenes shook off his yoke. On hear- 
ing of this revolt, Alexander retraced his course to the terri- 
tory of the Assakenes. Arriving at Dyrta, however, he found 
that city abandoned, and on proceeding further, he learned 
that the Assakenes had retired beyond the frontier, leaving 
their elephants to pasture on the banks of the Indus. Accord- 
ingly, leaving Nearchus smd Antiochus to suppress the insur- 
rection, Alexander continued his march towards the Indus, 
whither he arrived in sixteen days, and where Hephsestion 
and Perdiccas had provided a bridge of boats for the passage, 
of the army. 

The exact spot of this celebrated passage cannot be defin- 
itely fixed ; but it is supposed, with great probability, by Ren- 
nell, to have been the ferry of Paishawar, opposite the fortress 
of Attock,* erected by the emperor Ackbar, to command the 

* At this point, the InduB is 260 jards across. Its depth is unknown, 
the stream being too deep and rapid to be acciiratd|^ sounded. At the 
point of junction with the Cophenes, the scene is terrinc : their confluence 
and their course through the rocks, before they are lost in the mountains, 
is full of waves and eddies, producing a sound like that of the sea in a 
storm. Ten miles south of Attock, ite breadth is so contracted between 
VOL IV. 15 
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paMage of that river, five milei below its junction with the 
Gophenes, and ten miles above the site of Neeiaub, the Nau- 
bibis of Ptolemy. Before he crossed the stream, Alexander 
halted for a while to refresh his troops and oflfer sacrifices. 
While thus situated, he received a magnificent present from 
Taxiles, consisting of 200 talents of silver, (400,000/.,) 3,000 
oxen, 10,000 sheep, and thirty elephants. Taxiles also sent 
the keys of his capital, and a contingent of 700 cavalry. 
Having refreshed his troops, and consuhed the diviners as 
to the success of the expedition, who pronounced that the 
omens were propitious, Alexander led his army to the left 
bank of the Indus. On reaching the shore, he again sacri- 
ficed to the gods. Afier this he pursued hjs march to the 
capital of Taxiles, which is believed to have been situated be- 
tween the Indus and Hydaspes, on the site now occupied by 
the town of Seros Roobbaut Taxiles received him with 
warm demonstrations of friendship, which was rewarded by 
Alexander by adding to his dominion some adjacent territory 
coveted by the Indian prince. The rumour of this gift, and 
the dread of his arms, incited Doxares, called by Arrian 
''^Chief of the land," and Abissares, who ruled over tEe 
mountainous district between Cashmere and the kingdom of 
Taxiles, to take measures for conciliating Alexander. They 
sent presents to him by envoys, desiring his friendship, which 
they obtained. Abissares, moreover, whose "^mountain war- 
riors, like their successors, the GUiickers, were idways ready 
to aid any invader, in order to reap the spoil, or share it with 
the conqueror, like Taxiles, joined his forces to those of 
Alexander. 

The potentate whom Alexander resolved next to attack, 
was Porus, who was hostile to Taxiles, and who ruled over 
the country beyond the Hydaspes. Accordingly, about the 
summer solstice, having placed a garrison in Tasila, and ap- 
pointed Philip, son of Machatis, governor of that province, 
Alexander accompanied by Taxiles, at the head of 5000 In- 
dians, proceeded with his army to the Hydaspes.* < 

the hills, that at Neelanb it is said to he no. more than a stone's throw 
across. Andentlj, the river was called at this point, and as far ap as 
Bahistaiin, or Little Tibet, Nilab, whence it is supposed the mistake in 
historr has arisen, which makes Alexander write tor his mother, Olym- 
pias, that he had fbiind out the sources pf the Nile. Though de6cient in 
infinmation, he eoold not have looked for the " river of 

' in India. 

lb atroam originates near the great Himalaya, in the south-east 
bonier of Cash&ieBe,la nccth latitude ^^ dO', and in east longitude 77*, 
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In the mean while, Porus, who had been summoned, as a 
preliminary step to war, to pay the Macedonian monarch trib- 
ute, prepared to meet him m the field. It was at the pass 
of J^laUpore, which is 114 milc3 in direct distance southes^st 
of Attock, where Alexander had prepared to cross the stream, 
and Poms, availing himself of the natural barrier formed at 
this season of the year bv the swelling of the river, encamped 
on the opposite side, with a determination to hold him at bay. 
The position which he occupied appears to have been be- 
tween Jailum and Jellallapore. He nad a large army under 
his command, amounting, according to both Arrian and Dio- 
dorus, to between 50,000 and 60,000 troops, besides chariots 
and elephants. The main body of these forces he kept to- 
gether in a central post, to oppose Alexander in person, while 
with the i^emainder he guarded all the points by which there 
was a chance that the invaders might attempt the passage of 
the river. For a long time, this system ot Porus produced 
its intended efiect. Alexander made attempts, and spread re- 
ports, all to no purpose. The watchful Indian, ever on his 
guard, defied his attempts to pass the river, and took no heed 
of his reports. At length, Alexander, wearied out with at- 
tempting to pass the river in the &ce of the enemy, sought to 
gain a footing by stealth in some remote quarter. A conve- 
nient place was at length found, a few miles from the Grecian 
camp, where the river, sweeping round a wooded promon- 
tory, was divided by an uninnabited island, also covered with 
wood. It was thought that the needful preparations might be 
made here unobserved by the enemy ; and in order to throw 
Porus ofi* his guard, Alexander despatched detachments of 
cavalry every night to different parts of the right bank, to 
sound trumpets, and to make a show of passing over the river. 
Porus prepared at first to repel these menaced attacks ; but 
finding[, at length, that nothing proceeded from them, and 
supposing that they were meant to wear out his troops by 
fatigue, he ceased to notice them. This was what Alexan- 
der wished, and he resolved to fall upon him without delay.' 
Accordingly, taking with him 6000 infantry, and 5000 

at the western foot of Moant Kantel, which separates Cashmere from 
Landank, eighty miles south-east of Cashmere dty. It is a magnificeBt 
river, ronoing a direct course of 450 miles, till it joins the Aceaines, 
seventy miles above Moltoun. Its breadth varies greatly. About ten 
miles east of Cashmere, it spreads out into a beautiful sheet of water, ten 
miles across, called the Duller Lake ; while at Jellallpore, where Alexan- 
der sought to cross the stream, it is between one and two miles in width 
only, in the d^ season. 
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cavalry, he led them to the appointed pkce of the passag-e ; 
while Cratenis was lefl in the camp with a large force, with 
orders to cross the river on perceiving that the hulk of the 
enemy's forces was marching to the scene of action. Between 
the camp, also, and the point at which he was to emhark, the 
mercenary horse and foot were stationed, under Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias, who had orders to pass the river in 
various places, in the midst of the scene of action. 

The proiect of Alexander was facilitated by one of those 
monsoon thunderstorms so common in the south of India. 
The rain, which fell in torrents, rendered it impossible for 
the Indian outposts to keep efficient watch ; while the heart- 
appalling thunder, which in these storms never ceases to roll, 
overpowered the sounds which arose from the movements of 
the thousands about to commit themselves to the waves. Plu- 
tarch relates that several Greek soldiers fell victims to the 
lightning of that awful night. Towards morning, however, 
the storm died away, and every thing being ready, the troops 
embarked. Alexander led the van, m a thirty-oared galley, 
and the opposite shore was at length gained, unopposed. 

When Porus heard of this untoward event he was at a loss 
to know how to act. He saw the mass of the Macedonian 
army before him, and he therefore fancied that the distant 
attack was a feint to draw him from the point of danger. In 
this dilemma, he sent his son, with 2000 horse and 130 
chariots, to take such measures as might be needful The 
truth was soon discovered. These were encountered by 
Alexander, at the head of the whole of his cavalry, and 400 
of the Indians, ^mong whom was the youthful prince, were 
slain ; the rest fled to tell the news to Porus. 

Leaving a body of troops, with some elephants, to oppose 
Craterus, who, at this critical moment, gave signs of an inten- 
tion to pass over, Porus marched with the rest of the army to 
meet Alexander. He led his host, consisting of 30,000 infan- 
try, 4000 cavalry, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants, to a sandy 
plain, where his chariots, cavalry, and elephants could act 
freely, and there prepared for the conflict His first line con- 
sisted of the elephants, each about 100 feet apart Behind 
them, facin? the intervals, the infantry was stationed, in divi- 
sions ; while on each winff, a part of the cavalry was posted, 
the chariots being ranged m its front Alexander soon made 
his appearance, and when he saw the formidable array, he 
halted to reconnoitre its position. Accustomed to the dread- 
ful arts of slaughter, his keen eye saw that there was no 
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chance of success in the centre, as the elephants would terrify 
his cavahy, and trample down his infantry. Accordingly, 
he determined to leave the centre untouched, and to turn the 
flank. For this purpose, he divided his cavalry into two up- 
equal portions, the largest of which he led himself, and placed 
the other under the command of Coenus. Thus prepared, 
the fearful scene commenced by Alexander's falling upon the 
left wing of Porus. The dispute, though brief, was very 
Uoody. The horse of Porus was quickty broken, and the 
foot lieing thus uncovered, the Macedonians charged them. 
The Indian horse rallied, and came to their relief; but they 
were again defeated. In the mean time, the archers had 
wounded many of the elephants and slain their riders, by 
which they were rendered useless. They fell back, indeed., 
upon their own forces, causing great conmsion ; and Ccenus, 
embracing this opportunity, fell in with the troops under his 
command, and the Indian host was put to the rout. Porus, 
pre-eminent in valour, as he was pre-eminent in stature, did 
all he could to turn the fortujue of the day ; but his exertions 
and his example of bravery were vain. He saw every corps 
put to the rout, and then, yielding to necessity, he fled. 
Twenty thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry, on the 
side of the Indians, are said to have fallen in this battle. In 
this carnage Craterus had a share ; for passing the Hydaspes 
at the moment of the victory, many of the fugitives were in- 
tercepted and slain by his troops. The slain included another 
of the sons of Porus, and nearly the whole of his principal 
officers. Arrian says, that the Greeks lost only 300 men. 

After the victory, Alexander despatched Taxiles to persuade 
Porus to surrender. Enraged at the approach of his ancient 
foe, whom he deemed the author of^ his present misfortunes, 
Porus seized his spear, and would have slain him, had not 
Taxiles saved himself by flight. Alexander then sent 
Meroes, who was a friend of the defeated monarch, to per- 
suade him to surrender. When Meroes approached him, 
Porus was nearly exhausted by fatigue, pain, and thirst. 
Seeing his friend, Porus stopped his elephant, alighted, and 
having drank a little water, he desired Meroes to conduct him 
to Alexander. When he approached, the conqueror and 
some of his officers went forth to meet him. Alexander was 
struck by his lofty stature and loftier bearing, and desired 
Meroes to ask him how he would be treated. Porus replied, 
" As a monarch." Pleased at the request, Alexander rejoined : ' 
^ That I will do for my own sake ; but what shall I do for 

15» 
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jonnT ^In my foregoing request," answered Porus, 
^ every thing is included." Alexander was more pleased at 
this second reply, and immediately gave him his lil^rty, rein- 
stated him ill his throne, and enlarged his dominions. .This 
generositv was not without its reward : for Porus ever after 
continued a faithful afly to the Maceaonian monarch, and 
even to his successors. 

After this victory, Alexander decreed the founding of two 
cities, for the douhle purpose of commemorating the event, and 
securing the future passage of the Hydaspes. One of these 
cities, Nicsea, which has reference to victory, was raised on 
the field of hattle. The other was established on the spot 
where he crossed the river, and it was denominated Buce- 
phala, from his £ivourite horse Bucephalus, who died here of 
old affe.* 

If there is one thing which exhibits the hardening efiects 
war has upon the human mind more than another, it is the 
triumphs which follow. Throughout the whole page of his- 
tory, ancient and modem we read of victories being celebrated 
by triumphs, sacrifices, feasts, and games. It was thus that 
Alexander celebrated this victory. While yet the groans of 
the dying were ringing in their ears, and the streams of their 
brother's blood flowing before their eyes, the Greeks Med up 
the voice of thanksgiving and joy for their victory. Would 
that this pagan example were not followed by professing 
Christian nations ; that we ^ther wept over the dreadfiu 
efiects of war, than rejoiced over the destruction of our ene- 
mies. But what is the real state of public feeling when thus 
called into action 7 Let the poet with his humanizing verse, 

reply:— 

• 

Boys and girls, 
And women that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect's lea, aU read of war — ' 
The best amusement for our morning meal ! 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayer 
P'rom curses, — who knows scarcely words enough 
• To ask a blessing from his heavenly Father, — 
Becomes a fluent jihraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and deceit, 
And all our daily terms for fratricide, — 

* This animal would not allow any one to mount him but Alexander, 
and it had been the companion of all his toils. Arrian says, it was denom- 
inated Bucephalus, or " bull head," either from his head resembling that 
of a bull, or from bavins a white mark, like a bull's head, on his fore- 
head, his general colour being black. 
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Terdas which we tran^le nnoothlj o'er <yiir toB^tam 
like mere abstractions : empty sounds, to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form, — Coleridoe. 

This is an awful picture of humanity ; a picture which ex- 
hibits to us how much mankind stand in need of the renew- 
ing and healing influences of Qod^s Holy Spirit 

Afler tjius desolating and rejoicing over the forces of Porus, 
leaving Craterus with a portion of his army to forward the 
building of the two cities, not satisfied yet with slaughter, 
Alexander marched to invade the territory of the GlaussB. 
Their country was situated between the Hydaspes, and the 
river Acesines, and Sandablis by Rolemy, and bordered on 
that of Poruis, probably to the south or south-west It was 
very fertile and populous having, it is said, thirty-seyen towns 
containing from 5000 to 10,(]%0 inhabitants each, l)eside8 
numerous large villas^es. The Glaus® do not appear to have 
been a warlike pecnple j for they yielded to Alexander with- 
out a struggle, and they were placed under the sway of 
Porus. 

At this time, through the interviention of Alexander a re- 
conciliation took place between Poruis and Taxiles; ailer 
which, the latter was allowed to return to his own dominions. 

While in the territories of the GlaussB, Alexander received 
a second embassy from Abi^saies. That prince had intended 
since his alliance with Alexander j to join his forces to those 
of Porus, but had been prevented by his defeat, and he now sent 
to offer his ready submission to the conqueror, seconding his 
advsmces with a present of a large sum of money and forty 
elejdiants. Aware of his douHe dealing, Alexander declared 
that if Abissares did not appear before him in person, he must 
prepare for an invasion. At the same time, messengers ar- 
rived from Sisicottus, with the intelligence that the Assakenes 
had rebelled, and put the governor to death ; Philip and 
Tyriaspes were sent vnth adequate forces to reduce them to 
obedience. 

Between the magnificent Acesines and Hydraotis, the mod- 
ern Chenaub and Rauwee, there was another prince bear- 
ing the name of Porus. This prince was at variance with 
his namesake, and jfinding him opposed to Alexander, he of- 
fered his submission to the invader. When, however, he 
discovered that his antagonist had been defeated^ and received 
as the ally of the conqueror, he became alarmed, and fled be- 
.yond the Hydraotis, to join the Cathayans, Oxydracians, and 
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Mfdlians, who were the most warlike nations in India, and 
who were forming a confederacy against Alexander. 

Hearing of the flight of Poms, whom Arrian denominates 
the "had Forus," ^exander hastened to pass the Acesines,* 
which stream is more than a mile wide, and very deep and 
rapid, and he did so without encountering any resistance. 
He took possession of the territories of the fugitive, and hav- 
ing placed garrisons in some of the principal towns, to secure 
the march of Craterus and Coenus, who were employed in 
^ collecting supplies from various quarters, and having left He- 
phaestion witn forces to complete the subjugation of the terri- 
tories belonging to the " bad Porus," with every independent 
city he might find on the banks of the Hydraotis, all of 
which he was to place under the government of his friend 
Porus,' Alexander passed onward to the Hydraotis, in pursuit 
of the fugitives. 

The HydraotiSjt which is the Adris of Ptolemy, and the 
Hyarotis of Strabo, is said by Elphinstone to be the least of 
all the Punjaub, or five Jndian rivers, its breadth from bank 
to bank being, on the 12th of August, when it should have 
reached its maximum height, only 513 yards. Notwithstand- 
ing, it was yet capable of checking, when resolutely defended, 
the progress of an invader. But the terror of Alexander's 
arms had gone before him, and he passed over the Hydraotis, 
as he had the Acesines before, unopposed. 

The capital of the Cathayans, Suigala, stood at the distance 

* This river naat in the snowy mountains to the south-east of the 
•OQice of the Hvdaspes, and runs a south-west course of 370 miles to its 
junction with that nver. By Ptolemy it is named Sandabilis ; in San- 
scrit, Chandrabhaea; and in the Aveen Akberrv, Chanderbaka. It is 
the largest of the five Indian rivers, but not the longest, as some assert, 
lor it is exceeded in this respect by the Hydaspes h^ eighty miles. The 
reason why it is called the longest river is, because it preserves its name 
till its junction with the Indus, whereas the Hydaspes is lost in that mag- 
nificent river. At Wuzzerabad Ghat, when it was measured, on the 3l8t 
of July, it was found to be one mile, three furlongs, and twenty perches, 
from edge to edge of the bank, llie poundings were the same as those 
of the Hydaspes ; fi>urteen feet being the greiSest, but the current was 
more rapid, the Acesines running five and a half, and the Hydaspes four 
miles an hour. 

t The Sanscrit appellation of this river is the lyrawuttv, and in the 
Ayeen Akberr^ it is Irawaddy. Although it is the least of the five Indian 
rivers, still it is a noble stream, having a course of 250 miles, before it 
enters the combined stream of the Acesines and Hydaspes, tlurty-five 
miles below the confluence of these rivers. Its depth seldom exceeds 
twelve feet, but its bottom is much more muddy than any of the other 
rivers. 
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of three marches heyond the Hydraotis. Towards this city 
Alexander directed his march, and on his arrival there he 
found the Catluiyans encamped on a neighbouring height, 
which they had encompassed with a triple line of carriages. 
It was evident that it would be a work of no small difficulty 
to drive the Cathayans from their position, and in the first in- 
stance Alexander failed in the attempt. Bringing up his 
phalanx, however, afler an obstinate conflict, the exterior cir- 
cle WBS broken through, and the Macedonians entered. The 
second, more closely compacted, afler a desperate resistance, 
was also forced, and the Indians, leaving the third rampart 
undefended, withdrew into the city. 

The city of Sangala was of such extent, that Alexander 
was obliged to employ both cavalry and infantry in its in- 
vestment, till a line of circumvaliation could be drawn around 
it Behind the city, this line was interrupted by a lake, and 
as this was very shallow, Alexander suspected that the Ca- 
thayans would endeavour to escape. Such was their inten- 
tion, for they were well aware that their fortifications, which 
consisted only of a brick wall, would not long answer the 
purpose of defence. Two successive nights they made the 
attempt to escape, but they were driven back by the Greeks. 
At length, Porus having arrived with reinforcements, and 
several elephants, the battering engines were brought before 
thi walls, and a breach being soon made, the assault was or- 
dered, and the city carried by storm. It is said, that 17,000 
Cathayans fell on this occasion, and that 70,000 were made 
prisoners, w^hile the Macedonians lost only 100 men, and had 
1200 wounded. 

The inhabitants of two adjacent cities had leagued with 
those of Sangala, to resist the invader. Alexander now sent 
Eurnenes to offer them mercy, if they would receive garrisons 
within their walls. Impressed, however, with the fear of his 
arms, they had fled ; nor could Alexander, who, irritated by 
this proof of distrust, pursued after them, overtake them in 
their flight. With the exception of 500, aged, sick, and in- 
firm, who were pitilessly slaughtered by the Greeks, the rest 
escaped. On his return to Sangala, Alexander directed it to 
be levelled with the ground, and he gave the territories to 
those Indians who had submitted to his rule. 

The dominions of Alexander now extended from the 
Mgean to the Hyphasis, and from the confines of Scythia to 
the Erythrean Sea. ^v^t ambition hath an excess pf appetite 
which grows from what i^ ifeeds on^ whenpe Ajeia^del" still 
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sighed tor conquest Insatiable as the grave, he had not yet 
learned to say, " It is enough," and he turned his thoughts 
to -other feats of arms. 

As the conaueror was encamped on the banks of the Hy- 
phasis,* whicn is the Bybasis of Ptolemy, the Hypasis of 
Plinv, and the Hypanis of Strabo, he was informed that be- 
yond this river, and extending to the Ganges, the country 
was rich and fertile ; the inhabitants industrious and brave, 
living in peace and twenty, and under mild and equitable 
laws ; and having elephants in greater numbers, and superior 
in size and strength to the Western India. 

This was a field which Alexander deemed worthy of his 
ambition, and he prepared for the passage of the Hyphasis. 
But an unforeseen obstacle arose, whicli frustrated his de- 
signs. His followers deemed that sufficient had been done 
for <^nquest and glory, and they refused to accompany him ; 
nor could the tempting ofiers of wealth, dominion, and glory, 
which he held out to them, in the fertile plains of Hindustan, 
together with his remonstrances, soothings, and sullenness 
for three whole days, alter their determination. 

At the end of that time, Alexander saw that it was in vain 
to oppose the wishes of his army, and that it was better for 
him to yield with as small a sacrifice of dignity as possible. 
He was aided in this dilemma by superstition. Afifecting to 
persist in his deigns, he gave direction for sacrifices to be 
performed, that the will of the gods might be consulted as to 
his march. On a former occasion, when the omens were 
pronounced unpropitious, Alexander took no heed, and pur- 
sued his career: Aristander now reported that the omens 
where wholly adverse to his undertaking, and he replied, 
that since the deities were opposed to his furiher: progress, he 
would return ! This was glad news to his army. One uni- 
versal shout of joy burst forth, accompanied with tears of 
joy, and numbers thronged around his tent to thank him, be- 
cause he who was invincible to all others, had permitted him- 
self to be overcome by their desire. Their whole conduct 

* The source of the HyphaAs seems to be the Great Himalaya, or 
Himadra, in the rajahdry of Kooloo. Its modern names are the Beyah 
and the Beaa Gunga, Its breadth is not accurately stated. Where the 
British mission, crossed it, however, at Bhirowai Ghat, it was 740 yards 
broad, At this place, its right bank is very high, and the current rapid, 
from which ciniumstance its depth has not been taken. There are many 
quicksands in its bed, and ifi the cold season, when the water is low, 
there ve manv islands and sarfd beds foripe^ toward the centre. 
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on this occskm is a strikmg iUnsCntkm of the poe^t 
ments. 

OktBeknow 
What 18 the need and puraoae of the tqpl, 
The painfbl toil, which robb'd me of nj youth. 
Left me a heart miarard and oolitaiy, 
A spiot munftraa'd, nnonaiMnted, 
For the eanqp'a atir, and aowd, and fcawlwi knlll^ 
The ne^huiff war notae, the ear^haltering tnm^et, 
Tlie onTaried atfll letnxmng hour of dntj 
Woid of command and «KcidM of anna,-*- 
Theie's nothnw han, theie'a mMag in all this, 
To satiafy the heait--the gasping heart I 
Mere bostling nothingneaBi where the aonl ia not ! 



This cannot be the s^ mSdty, — 

n's hart and only aleawiwi! 
O day thrice loirehr! wte» at lo^sth ttie aoldiar 



These cannot be Baa'a bert and only i 

O day thrice loirehr! wtekatlo^sthd 
Returns him into lim, — ^when he becomes 
A Mow-man among his Mow-men !—Colcrii>gs. 

According to Plutarch, it was the opinion of Andracottas, 
who afterwards reigned over the eastern Indians, and who m 
his youth had seen Alexander, that he might have made him- 
self master of the whole coontry, the kmg then reigning in 
those parts heing despised for the meanness of his birth, and 
hated for his cruelty. 

Alexander having taken the resolution of returning home- 
wards, commanded twelve gigantic ahars, equal in height to 
oriental towers, and exceeding them in siae, to be erected as 
a monument of his victories, and ah offering of thanks to the 
gods. On these altars he sacrificed to the deities \ closing the 
ceremony by horse races and gymnastic exercises. 

Having reared these gigantic altars, and performed his de- 
votions thereon to his rafie gods, Alexander commenced his 
retrograde march. He retraced his steps to the HydraotB, 
and halted on the banks of the Acesines. The purpose for 
which he halted was to people the town which he had di- 
rected Hephaestion to build, and which he found completed.* 
While thus engaged, another embassy arrived from Abissares, 
by which that monarch pleaded ill health as his excuse for 

• The reader must not imagine that the cities and towns which ancient 
historians ^pesk of as being built b;^ the command of monaidis in the 
space of a few week% were places of importance at the beginning. They 
were doubtless but the germs of future greatness ; for all human ex- 
perience teaches us that the riie of such cities is gradual. ' The buildings, 
moreover, of the cities alluded to were not such as we meet with in our 
country. 
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not personally attending to pay homage to the conqueror, and 
desired his acceptance of costly presents, and of thirty ele- 
phants. Alexander was satisfied with the apolo^, accepted 
the presents, and confirmed Abissares in the possession of his 
dommions, subject to an annual tribute. He pursued the 
same line of policy, also, to Arsaces, another chief living in 
the vicinity of Abissares, who sent an embassy to him at 
the same tmie. 

Alexander passed from the Acesines to the Hydaspes, 
where he found the recently erected cities, Nicasa and Bu- 
cephala, much injured from the swellings of the river, He 
caused his soldiers to repair the damage, while he himself 
made arrangements for tne future government of the con- 
quered territory. All the country as far as the Hyphasis was 
added to the dominions of Porus, subject, however, to an an- 
nual tribute to the Macedonian monarch. 

About this time, the losses which the Macedonian army 
had sustained during this campaign were repaired by the ar- 
rival of large reinforcements from Greece, by which Alexan- 
der was enabled to undertake the reduction of all the nations 
bordering on the Indus, from Taxila to the ocean, which he 
now meditated. 

There was another object which Alexander was desirous 
of accomplishing, that of exploring the coast from the mouths 
of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, as Scylax had done before 
by order of Darius Hystaspes. Accordingly, during the time 
that Alexander had been employed in conquest towards the 
Hyphasis, the preparations for this projected voyage had been 
going forward, and on his return to the Hydaspes, the work 
was carried on with increased vigour, and speedily completed. 
According to Arrian, the timber for building the vessels was 
procured from the neighbouring mountains, and it is certain 
that it might have been obtained from the forests at the foot 
of the mountains that skirt the western bank of the Ihylium. 
The flotilla consisted of 2000 transports, and eighty galleys, 
which, from their having thirty oars, bore the name of tria- 
conters. They were manned by Phenicians, Carians, Cy- 
prians, and Egyptians, and the command of the whole was 
given to Nearchus. 

Every thing being ready, propitiatory sacrifices were of- 
fered to the gods, and the presiding deity of the Hydaspes. 
After this, Alexander and his army embiarked, with the ex- 
ception of three divisions, one of which marched along the 
Acesines, and the other along the Hydaspes, by which the 
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whole country may be said to haTe been traversed. At the 
sound of the trumpets, the flotilla was unmoored, and the 
many vessels that composed it glided proudly onward. 

According to ancient historians and geograpbers, the Hy- 
daspes was twenty stadia, or two miles, broad.* Down this 
mighty stream the flotilla passed for Ave days, without meet- 
ing with any obstruction. At the end of that time, it came to 
the confluence of the Hydas^s and Acesines, the junction of 
which rivers is eflfected with great noise and violence, the 
waves dashing against one another like a troubled ocean. 
On approaching this scene, the mariners were struck with 
fear, the rowers dropped their oars, and the regulators, who 
directed the movements of the crews, for a moment stood 
aghast Recovering their presence of mind, however, the of* 
ficers directed their men to pull vigorously, in order to give 
the vessels sufficient impetus to clear the wnirlpools by which 
they were surrounded ; and by so doing, all me vessels, ex- 
cept two of the long gallejrs, which perished by running foul 
of each other, succe^ed in passing without irremediaNe in- 
jury. Soon after this escape from danger, the channel of 
the river growing wider, the velocity decreased, and the fleet 
was steer^ into a bay on the ri^ht bank, where the injured 
vessels were put under repair. 

As the flotilla passed onward, the diflerent tribes of Indians 
who dwelt in the vicinity of botn sides of the river either sub- 
mitted voluntarily to Alexander, or were reduced to obedience 
by detachments sent against them. The Malli and the Oxy- 
^cae, however, whose territories lay in his future route, to 
the north and south of the country which now bears the 
name of Mooltan, resolved not to resign their Liberty without 
a struggle. But their resolution was vain. Alexander divided 
his army into four divisions, three of which marched at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, in parallel columns, and 
swept all before them ; whilst he himself, at the head of the 
fourth, marched inland from the river to attack the Malli on 
that side, and to compel the fugitives to flee to the forks of the 
rivers, that they might be intercepted by the other divisions. 
This plan was successful. The Mallians were driven before 
him, hke beasts of the field, to the confluence of the Hydraotis 

• This statement appears tme ; for Elphinstone says that the inunda^ 
tion oyerflows four or five miles of the low country on ita left bank. 
The stream, however, varies in breedth| as may be seen in the n«te, 
page 170. 

VOL IV. 16 
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and Acesmes, which was the rendezraos at* which the yariiras 
dhrituma. were again to re-unite. . 

A little above the confluence ai these streams stood the 
capital of the Malii, denominated Moobann. Alexander had 
been informed that the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities 
had sought an asylum there, and he resolved to attack it. Be- 
fore he could reach it, however, the congregated muhitude 
had abandoned the city, and had drawn up their forces, in 
number, it is saidyto 50,000, on the banks of die Hydaspes, to 
dispute the passage of that river: Eager for his prey, Alex- 
ander hastened forward to reconnoitre me enemy ; and he no 
sooner saw them draw up to oppose hi^ progress, than he 
plunged into the river at the head T)f lus cavaLryi . The In- 
dians at first retreated, bnt seeing him unsupported by his in- 
fiintry, they fiiccd about, and commenced the contest.' Alex- 
ander, however, held them at boy till the Agrians, archers, 
and other light armed foot, advanced, which were followed by 
the phalanx, and the Mallians, terror stricken, retreated into a 
neighbouring fortified citjr. 

This city, to which liistorjr has assigned no name, was 
neither the capkal of the Malli, nor among the Oxydracans at 
Outch, 120^1168 below, but about ten geographical miles, ac- 
cording to Rennel, above the confluence of the Rauwee, or 
Hydraotis; and Chunaub, or Acesihes, a few mUes to the 
north of the Rauwee and the ancient capital of the Malli On 
he morning after the retreat of the Malli into this city, Alex- 
ander gave orders to storm the place. One of the gates was 
sooii broken down, and Alexander entered b^ the breach, 
while Perdiccas entered by the deserted walls, m an opposite 
direction. In the mean tim6, the Indians had retired into the 
citadel. Alexander cfave instant orders for scaling its Walls ; 
and in the height of his impatience, he snatched a mdder from 
one of his soldiers, add ascending it, raiised his shield above 
his head, to ward off the missiles of the garrison. Behind 
him followed Peucestas, bearing the sacred shield from the 
Trojan temple of Minerva, and next was Leonnatus,^ an 
officer of the body guard. These all, with Abreas, who as- 
cended foremost on the adjacent ladder, and whose former ser- 
vices had been rewarded with double pay, gained the summit 
of the battlement. Others were pressing^ afler them, buf the 
ladders broke under their weight, by which accident all im- 
mediate access was cut ofl* against his troops. The Mallians 
knew their enemy, but no one ventured to meet him in close 
combat. From every turret and corner of the fort, however, a 
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ceaseless shower of darts was directed against him. Alexan- 
der saw, that to remain in his present position, death was cer- 
tain, and leaping into the citadel, he placed his hack to the 
wall, and waited for his assailants. Some of them approached, 
hut he slo.w several, among whom was their general, and the 
Malliau^ again resorted to the use of missiles. By this time, 
his three companions in this perilous enterprise nad rangea 
themselves. hy his side to fight in his defence. Ahreas, pierced 
in his head oy an arrow, soon fell at the feet of his leader. A 
well-aimed arrow (which was discharged hy a how hent hy 
the foot, against wnose rapid 'flight no armour could aflbrd 
protection) next hroke through Alexander's cuirass, and pene- 
trated into the upper part of his hreast. His spirit sustained 
him for a brief period ; hut overpowered by pain, loss of blood, 
and difficulty of respiration, he fainted, and sank forward 
upon his shield. In this condition, he was protected by Peu- 
cestas on one side, who held over nim the shield of Mmerva, 
and by Leonnatus on the other, both being sorely wounded. 
At length succour appeared. The Macedonians, by driving 
spikes or pegs into the earthen walls, had climbed up to the 
battlement in great numbers, while others entered by a gate 
which had been forced open. The catastrophe was fearful. 
iBxcited by rage and revens^e, the Macedonians fell upon the 
garrison, and put the whole, not excepting the women and 
their infants, to death. 

The wound which Alexander had received was dangerous 
in its nature. He was borne away, on the verge of death, 
upon a shield, by his disconsolate' soldiers, and he continued 
for some time in so weak a state, that his recovery was doubt- 
ful. The rumour of his death, indeed, went forth in the 
camp, and it filled every heart amonff the Macedonians with 
grief and consternation. Imagining themselves placed almost 
at the farthest verge of "this big world" without a leader, 
" How," e.xclaimed they, '* are we to accomplish our return to 
Greece, having so many rivers to pass, and to travel through 
so many hostile countries, some yet unvanquished, and ready 
to fight to the last for their liberty, while others, whom the 
dread of Alexander's name, or their admiration of his charac- 
ter alone have subjected, will break out into new revolt, if un- 
restrained by his genius and valour ?" 

The rumour of Alexander's death was premature. Not- 
withstanding, the army persisted, as they were not permitted 
to see him, that all assertions to the contrary were only made 
for the purpose of deluding them. At length, having some- 
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what recoTered, he was coDYeyed to the banks of the Hydra* 
Otis, and embarking on that river, he descended to the camp, 
-and being anxious to dissipate the fears of his troops, as soon 
as he gained the shore he mounted his horse, on which the 
joyful acclamations and greetings of his soldiers rose on all 
sides, and were echoed by the surrounding shores and woods. 

Alexander recovered. " The same Providence," says Jor- 
tin, ^ that raised up and conducted Cyrus, preserved the rash 
Macedonian from perishing, till he had overthrown the Per- 
sian empire. I call him rashy because he exposed his own 
person too much ; for his enterprise, though very bold, was, 
perhaps, neither rash nor rashly conducted. Alexander was 
designed and reserved for extraordinary purposes, to assist in 
fulfilling and justifying the prophecies of DanieL" Yes, 
reader, though Alexander, in all his movements, ^hibited 
proofs that the rule of his conduct was ambition, there was 
a Power above that made his ambition subservient to the eter- 
nal counsels of His will It is not by the righteous alone that 
his work is done on earth. P&radoxical as it may appear, 
the ungodly sons of ambition are. sometimes made the instru- 
ments of his wrath, and therefore serve Him ; unknowingly, 
indeed, and undesis;nedly, as in the case of Alexander, but 
faithfully. He willed the overthrow of the Persian empire 
for its iniquities, which had reached unto the Leavens, and 
Alexander accomplished that task to the utmost 

Immediately after Alexander's recovery, ambassadors from 
the Mallians, with the chiefs of the Oxydracse to the number 
of 150, besides the governors of the cities, and of the'provinces, 
arrived in the camp, to sue for peace ; ofiering, as the price of 
pardon, the submission of the two nations by whom they were 
sent. Their profiers were accepted ; but from the Oxydracse, 
whose strength was yet unbroken, he exacted 1000 hostages, 
to be selected from their principal men, who we^e either to be 
held in durance, or employed in arms, to assist in consummate 
inff the subjugation of India, according as the conqueror willed. 
These conditions were consented to by the Oxydracae : the 
hostages were sent, and they likewise added a free gift«f 500 
chariots, with horses and drivers; which act so pleased Alex- 
ander, that he reserved only the chariots, and allowed the 
hostages to return home. Philip, who already ruled over a 
wide extent of territory, was appointed satrap over these 
provinces. 

Havinff recovered his strength during this suspension of 
a'rms. and the additional vessels which he had ordered to be 
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built being now ready, Alexander embarked his ligbt troops, 
10,000 infantry, and 1700 cavalry, and pursued his course 
down the Hydraotis and Acesines, till he arrived at the con- 
fluence of the latter river with the Indus. Here he waited 
for Perdiccas, with the division under his command, which 
general, who had reduced a tribe called the Abistani to obe- 
dience during his march, soon arrived. Whiie at this point, 
Alexander also received an embassy from the Ossadii, with 
offers of submission, and was joined by several galleys and 
transports which he had ordered to be constructed in the ter- 
ritory of the Xanthi.* At this spot, moreover, Alexander 
founded a town, and ordered the formation of docks and other 
maritime works, it being well calculated for a military and 
naval station. While thus occupied, he received a visit from 
his father-in-law, Oxyartes, to whom he gave the satrapy of 
Paropamisus, its recent governor, Teryestes, having become 
delinquent. To this province, also, he joined. all the country 
from the fallings of the Acesines into the Indus to the sea, in 
order to gratify Oxyartes, and he joined Python with him in 
commission. 

Having made these arrangements, Alexander gave orders 
for the fleet and the army again to be put in motion. Craterus, 
with the main body of the army, and the elephants, were trans- 
ported from the lefl to the right bank of the Indus, that they 
might eventually overrun Arachosia and Drangiani, which 
were not yet wholly subjected. He himself sailed down the 
Indus to a city of the Sogdians, supposed to have been in the 
vicinity of the modern Bukkur,t aoout 100 miles below the 
point where the Indus receives the Punjnad, or " five rivers," 
which is the united waters of the Hyphasis, Hydraotis, Ace- 
sines, Hydaspes, and the Sutluj,J the five streams of the coun- 
try of the Punjaub. 

Alexander had received information that the kingdom of 
Musicanus, which lay mid-way between the territory of the 
Sogdians, and the point where the Indus branches off to the 
south-east and soutn-west, was one of the richest and most 

• It is not known where the districts inhabited by these tribes were 
■itoated. 

t The territories of the Sogdians correspond to the modem district of 
Shikarpoor. 

} The Sutluj is the most eastern of the five rivers. In the days of 
Alexander, it was called the Hysudrus, and it is the Hesudrus of Pliny, 
the Zaradms of Ptolemy, Uie Saranges of Arrian, and the Shetooder of 
the Ayeen Ackbeny. Alexander didnot advance to this stream. 

16» 
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populouB in India.* This was not to be oyerlooked. Incensed 
at not receiving homage from Musicaniis, he resolved to chas- 
tise him for his contamacy» He had already arrived on the 
coasts of the Indian's kingdom before Musicanus was aware 
of his situation. When the truth, however, flashed upon his 
mind, he gathered together the most costly articles for presents, 
and with these, and all his elephants, he hastened to meet the 
conqtieror. Musicanus laid his gifts at the feet of Alexander, 
and gave up his realms to him, confessing his error ; by which 
well-timed submission he escaped the horrors of war. Alex- 
ander reinstated him in authority; but lest any innovation 
should be attempted at a future date, a citadel was built in his 
capital, and a garrison stationed therein, to keep the Musicani 
in awe. 

Adjoining the territories of Musicanus, were those of Oxy- 
canus,t who, like his neighbour, had omitted to submit to the 
conqueror's power. Alexander marched against him with 
the Agrians, archers, and the few cavalry which accompanied 
him, resolving not to leave him unscaJtned. Oxycanus ven- 
tured to meet him in the field ; but it was of no avail His 
resources were not proportioned to his courage ; whence two 
of his towns were carried by assault, himself made prisoner, 
and his whole territory fell mto the hands of the conqueror. 

While thus i>ccupied, Alexander received intelligence that 
Sambus, who ruled over the Sindomanni (Indian mountain- 
eers inhabiting the north-east side of the Brahooick range 
that faces the Indus and terminates at Sehwan,) had revolted 
against his authority. On hearingr this, he marched against 
Smdomana, the capital, the gates of which were thrown open 
at his approach. He entered, and found that the fugitive 
rajah had removed neither his elephants nor his treasures^ 
which would confirm the truth of his minister's assurances; 
that the flight of Sambus was not caused by any hostility to 

* The territories of the Miuicani seem to correspond to the large island 
of Chandooky, below Shwan, formed by the Inaos and the LariLhana. 
This district, foi^ its fertility and beauty, has obtained from the ancients 
the epithet of Prasiane^ " the verdant isle,*' and its modem name signifies, 
in the dialect of Sinde, "silveiy," or, metaphorically, "that which is 
opulent and beautiful to the eye." Near Ghandooky are two districts 
called Moo and Sbeyvi, which bear some similarity to Musicanus, and 
which were doubtless the territories of the monarch of that name. It is 
usual to connect them even at the present day. 

t The Oxycani dwelt north of Sehwan, in the modem district of 
Seweestaun, corresponcting to the southern extremity of the Hajycan of 
anoient maps. 
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Alexander's own peison, bat by the &yonr which had been 
shown to Musicanus, who was his avowed enemy. 

It would appear that Sambus had been induced to act thus 
by the brahmins, who were, on all occasions, openly or covertly 
hostile to Alexander, and who were treated by him with al- 
most undeviating severity. That they were now in arms is 
certain ; for after having taken possession of Sindomana, he 
marched against another city, which they had incited to revolt ; 
and this city being reduced, all the brahmins who could be 
found were put to death for exciting rebellion. The brah- 
mins had, doubtless, great influence over the minds of the 
various rajahs of India, as they have to this day. Another 
instance of this, indeed, occurred before Alexander had re- 
turned from this expedition. Musicanus, who had so recently 
sued to him, advised by them, broke out into rebeUion, and 
set his power at defiance. Alexander sent Python to encoun- 
ter the refractoiy rajah, while he himself subdued the cities. 
The success of both was rapid and complete. Alexander 
leyelled some of the cities to tne ground, and erected citadels 
in others, while Python defeated Musicanus, and led him in 
chains to the camp of the conqueror. Alexander's treatment 
of his captive reflects no honour on his character. By his 
orders, Musicanus was crucified before the eyes of his sub- 
jects, together with many brahmins, who were accused of 
being his advisers. 

Alexander was now approaching the Sindian delta, called 
Pattalene, from Pattak, its capital The rajah of this terri- 
tory at first sought the favour of Alexander, which he ob- 
tained ; but when the conqueror, had advanced three days' 
sail toward the Delta, he was informed that the Indian had 
fled, with the greater part of his subjects, into the desert, and 
when he arrived in his territory he found the fields and towns 
alike deserted. Policy taught Alexander to send after them 
to induce them to return, which measure was in a great de- 
gree successful. Many relying on his assurance that they 
should sufler no injury, but should enjoy their possessions in 
security, returned to their homes. In the mean time, He- 
phaestion was directed to build a citadel at Pattala,* to com- 
mence the works necessary for a naval establishment, and to 
dig wells in positions of the circumjacent districts, which 
were rendered uninhabitable for want of water, and which, 

♦ A? there are several deltas in the Lower Indus, there called Mekranf 
a Pf t'tn appellation, it cannot be ascertained what particular delta is 
nvn. f by Pattala, or Pattalene. 
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after some oppondon firotn bands of refractory natives, was 
accomplishedl 

The conquests that Alexander had before him now, ih the 
south, did not require the whole of his vast force, and accord- 
ingly he placed three divisions of the phalanx, and a part of 
the archers, with all whom sickness, age, or wounds, rendered 
incapable of extreme &tigue, under the command of Craterus, 
who was ordered to ascend the right bank of the Indus, and 
then proceed bv Arachosia and Drangiana, to the province 
of Carmanta, wnere Alexander intended to join him by an- 
other route. At the same time. Python, with the Agrians 
and horse archers, was despatched up the left bank of the 
Indus, to collect colonists for the newly-erected cities, and to 
subdue all who should dare oppose him ; after which he was 
to return to Pftttala. 

A favourite project of Alexander's yet remained unaccom- 
pUshed ; the only project^ indeed, by which his renown could 
be increased, that of navigating the Indus to the month of the 
Euphrates. Notwithstanding, knowing the dangers that 
awaited adventurers upon unknown seas, Alexander was fear- 
ful of endangering his reputation by undertaking this voyage 
personally, and he sought for some one among his army to 
whom he could commit the conduct of the exi^tion. The 
dignity of leader was offered to many, but all refused, from 
fear ; till at length, Nearchus, a Cretan, who had become a 
naturalized Macedonian, came forward to tender his services, 
and he was appointed admiral of the fleet 

The exploration of the two main branches of the Indus to 
the ocean, Alexander exeputed in person. He sailed down 
the western branch first, being supported by Leonnatus with 
8000 foot and 1000 horse, who marched on the left band of 
the river. The first day was passed in safety ; but on the 
second, the voyagers encountered dangers incident to the 
proverbial inconstancy of the Indus through the Delta, and 
which were increased by a monsoon storm blowing directly 
up the river. The waves, agitated by the current, roared as 
an ocean, as they do at the present day, and the ships running 
foul of each other, several of them were sunk. The damaged 
vessels were put under repair ; and during the time thus em- 
' ployed, parties of soldiers were sent into the country to cap- 
ture some of the Pattalenian Indians who had fled on their 
approach, in order that they might pilot the vessels, in which 
they succeeded. Under the management of these native 
pilots, who were skilful in their art, the squadron had nearly 
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reached the mouth of the rirer, when another storm com- 
pelled them to retire into a bay for shelter. 

While in this hay, Arrian says that those ships which lay 
upon the sand were swept away by the fury of the tide, while 
those that stuck in the mud were set afloat without any diffi- 
culty. This account is descriptive of the bore, or sudden in- 
flux of the tide, a phenomenon quite common at the mouth 
of the Ganges, and is known in some European rivers, as the 
Severn and the Dordogne. In the mouths of the Indus, the 
tides rise about nine feet in full moons, and they flow and ebb 
with great violence, particularly near the sea, where they 
flood and abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
vdocity.* 

Having been informed that there was an island named 
Killuta near the river's mouth, with ^ood harbours and fresh 
water, Alexander sent two light vessels to examine it, and the 
report being favourable, the fleet proceeded thither. While 
at Killuta, he oflfered sacrifice to me gods, and he repeated 
the sacrifice on the following day to other gods, on an adja- 
cent island, in obedience, as he affirmed, to the oracle of Am- 
mon. Passing the mouth of the Indus, moreover, he steered 
a little southward, to propitiate Neptune, the fabulous god of 
the sea, for the success of the projected voyage of Nearchus. 

Alexander now sailed back by the " eastern" branch of the 
Indus to Pattala ; but which of the eastern branches of this 
river was navigated by him, and to what extent he carried his 
researches, is unknown: the situation of Pattala being a 
much disputed point. f 

At length, every thing was ready for the departure of Alex- 
ander from India, deeply injured India ; a country which, 
unprovoked by injuries or insuk, he had ravaged, and covered 
with the bones of its slaughtered inhabitants. So dreadful 
was the scourge of his sword, that at the present day he is 

* Some authors, followinff Curtius, make Alexander look upon the 
tides in the Indus as something supernatural. This is surely an error ; 
for although he had been accustomed to tideless seas, yet, as Rennel 
puiBtly observes, he had certainly read Herodotus, who says that the tides 
m the Red Sea are not only strong, but flowing and ebbing every day. 

t By some authors, Pattala is identified with 3ie modern Tatta, seventy- 
nine English miles distant from the sea, while others suppose it was on 
the site of Hyderabad, iSS'miles above the sea bv the course of the river. 
In the former case, the eastern branch, which Alexander descended, was 
that now denominated the Sata ; in the latter, that which bears the names 
of Gtoonee and Phurraun, and which at its outlet expands into an estouy 
callod Koree, from seven to twelve miles in breadth. 
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known by tradition, among the natives, as '^ The great lobber 
and murderer," a title from which humanity recoils with feel- 
ipffs of indignation and horror. 

Many of the troops, as recorded before, had been des- * 
patched, under the command of Graterus, through Arachosia 
and Drangiana ; of the rest, some were to embark in the 
fleet, others were to garrison the post on the Lower Indus, 
.while the remainder were to return, under the command of 
Alexander, by land. 

The fleet under the conmiand of Nearchus could not yet 
commence its voyage, the proyailing monsoons being adverse * 
to its progress. He sailed al>out the middle of October, b. c. 
325, with the north-east monsoon ; and it may be mentioned, 
that he was the first European who with a fleet navigated the 
Indian seas. He sailed from the port of Crocala, the modern 
Ck)ratchie, which is fifty-seven miles north-west of Tatta, 
and south-east of Cape Monze, and is situated in 2^^ 51' 
north latitude, and 67^ 16' east longitude : this is the only < 
seaport in the province of Sinde. 

- The route which Alexander marked out for himself was 
replete with danger. With a vain desire of surpassing Se- 
miramus and Cyrus, (who, it is said, in crossing the deserts ' 
of Gedrosia, in their retreat from India, lost all their forces 
with the exception of twenty men in the former instance, and I 
eight in the lattier,) he resolved to pass that way. It was early , 
in September that he put his army in motion thitherward, and 
he directed his course towards the river Arabis, now denom- 
inated the Pooralee. Hephsestion was sent forward with'the 
main body of his army, while he himself turned'aside to the 
sea-coast, to direct the excavation of wells for the use of the 
fleet under Nearchus. The Arabites, who were a harmless 
and inoflensive people, fled at the approach of the army. 
The example was followed by the Orites, who occupied the 
territories which now bear the name of Lus, and form one 
of the districts of Beloochistan, into which, having crossed 
the river Arabis, and a narrow slip of desert, Alexander next 
entered. In this territory he spread slaughter among such 
of the inhabitants as remained, and took many prisoners. He 
also took their capital city, Rambacia,in which he was resolved 
to establish a colony. In the mean time, the natives had 
formed a junction with some Gedrosian tribes, and had pos- 
sessed themselves of the pass leading through the mountains 
into Gedrosia, in the hope of arrestmg the progress of the 
invader. Their hope was fiEdlacious. Their courage failed 
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them on his approach, and they bent their necks to his yoke. 
Their country was placed under ApoUophanes, satrap of Ge- 
drosia, while Leonnatus was stationed in their capital 

Alexander now led his army into the deserts of Gedrosia. 
His way lay through a part of the province where the heat 
of the climate &voured the growth of aromatic plants. The 
shrub bearing myrrh, and the herb producing nard, grew on 
every hand ; and as die latter was trodden under foot by the 
host, a stream of rich perfume issued from it, delighting the 
senses. Notwithstanding, the road led to desolation ; forci- 
bly remindinff the reader of the paths of sin, which are 
flowery and delightful to the bodily senses, but which never- 
theless lead to destruction. As the army of Alexander moved 
onward, its progress became more wearisome and slow. 

The scorching beams of the sun above their heads, the arid 
sands beneath their feet reflecting its heat, and the clouds of 
fine dust which floated around, exhausted the courage of the 
bravest among them^ and created the most tormenting thirst. 
Water would, to them, have been the chief blessing in life ; 
but this was only to be obtained in l^nty quantities, at wide 
distances, and at times thev were compelled to halt where 
nt>ne was to be found. Even when it was discovered, the 
greatest calamities followed. Many of the soldiers drank to 
such excess that death ensued. Still the army moved for- 
ward, and as they proceeded, their difficulties and privations 
increased, while their diminished strength became less able to 
support them. The sand, drifted into hillocks and wave-like 
. ridges, sunk beneath their feat like snow, and many of the 
bec^ of burden, unable to surmount these obstacles, being^x- 
faausted by hunger and thirst, perished. Provisions now be- 
came scarce, and numbers of horses and mules were killed, 
and consumed by the soldiers. The loss of the cattle was 
followed by that 'of the carriages, which were abandoned by 
the soldiers, to rid themselves of the task of dragging them 
along. By this act, the late of the sick and wounded was 
seal^ ; they were left to breathe their last sigh in the midst 
of the barren solitude. The same calamity awaited many 
whose limbs were enfeebled by hunger and thirst : lingering 
behind, they saw their comrades no more. *At one time in- 
deed, death seemed to hover over the whole army. The 
winds sweeping violently over the waste had obliterated every 
vestige of a track, and the guides declared that they knew not 
where they were. There was nothing to be seen but a 
boundless extent of billowy sand, like a sandy ocean, which 
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WHS continually changing its appearance, as the howling blast 
swept over the desert In this emergency, Alexander, suppos- 
ing that the sea could not be far distant on his left, com- 
manded his army to move in that direction. He himself, 
made desperate by danger, with a band of cavalry, spurred on- 
ward to reconnoitre the country, and after losing all his fol- 
lowers except five, by the way, he succeeded in reaching^ the 
coast. Welb were immediately dug,* and a copious supply of 
water was procured ; after which the army were conducted to 
the shore. They proceeded along the shore for seven days, at 
the expiration of which period the guides informed him that 
they were now acquainted with the road into the interior ; 
and, accordingly, turning from the sea, Alexander moved to- 
wards the fertile part of Gedrosia, bordering on Carmania, 
and after sixty days' wanderingr in the desert, he reached 
Pura,t the G^rosian capita], where the troops halted for re- 
pose. 

The amount of the loss among Alexander's troops in tra- 
versing this desert is unknown. Arrian states, and his testi- 
mony agrees with that of other historians, that it surpassed 
the loss of the whole of the former campaigns ; and there can 
be no doubt that it was enormous. A part of the calamities 
which his army had endured was ascribed by Alexander to the 
negligence of ApoUophanes, satrap of Gedrosia, and he was 
cohsequently deposed, and Thoas appointed in his stead. 
The chief blame, however, according to most ancient his- 
torians, belonged to Alexander himself, for having had the 
temerity to lead his army by the vmy of the desert ; nor 
have his most ardent admirers succeeded in the attempts they 
have made to exonerate him. No rational motive can be dis- 
covered for leading his army across this frightful desert In 
itself it was a great error ; and the route he took in the 
desert heighten^ its fla^ncy. Had he kept close to the 
shore, instead of deviating from it, an abundant supply of 
water might have been obtained during the whole route, by 
digging a foot or two deep in the sandy beach. Some 

* The leader most not imagine that the welk here spoken of resemble 
our wells, which are deep and excavated with much labour. Water might 
b«^ obtained on the coast merely by digging a foot or two in the sand, as 
wilY^seen in a future para^^ph. 

t This eity-is-zepresented by the modem Kij, a place of no great note 
on the river Bela, in 63° 45' east longitude, and 25° 5' north latitude. 
Pottinger identiiSes the river Bela with the modem Kyser, which runs a 
course of 1000 British miles in a smuous direction before it reaches the 
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authors ^y that this was the original design of Alexander, 
and that he was anxious to keep near the sea coast in order to 
form wells ^d provide for the subsistence cf the fleet under 
Nearchus. This is contradicted by facts. It was only for a 
3h6rt time that he proceeded along the coast, and he only en- 
deavoured once or twice during that time to furnish supplier 
to the naval expedition. Nearchus seems to furnish the real 
motives of Alexander for this fatal step. He says, that Alex- 
ander was aware of the perils of the march, but was resolved 
to brave them ; thereby considering his undertaking^ as con- 
ducive to his glory ; it ministered, however, only to his shame^ 
Truly has it been said, that 

*< Htniian dorr's erring path 
Ib tnusk'd with deiolatuig woe' 
It moves in gnilcL it strikes in wiwth, 
An4 dims the light of life below.'' 

That it might be handed down to posterity that Alexander 
crossed the deserts of Gedrosia, thousands of his army were 
sacrificed in its frightful wilds, and the lives of the whole 
were endangered. 

That the statement of the miseries endured by the army of 
Alexander, given by ancient historians, is substantially cor- 
rect, is proved by the description which Pottinger, a moderoi 
javeller, gives of the Gedrosian desert. " I travelled," says 
he, " twenty miles to-day across a desert of the same descrip- 
tion as yesterday, and consequently the like impediments op- 
posed me, which were trifling, however, compared with the 
distress suflered not only by myself and people, but even the 
camels, from the floating particles of sand ; a phenomenon 
which I am still at a loss to account for. When I first ob- 
served it, the desert seemed, at the distance of half a mile or 
less, to have an elevated and flat surface from six to twelve 
jiches higher than the summits of the waves. This vapour 
appeared to recede as we advanced, and once or twice com- 
pletely encircled us, limiting the horizon to a very confined 
space^ and conveying a most gloomy and unnatural sensation 
to the mind of the beholder : at the same moment we were 
imperceptibly covered with innumerable atoms of small sand, 
.which getting into our eyes, mouth, and nostrils, caused ex- 
cessive irritation, attended with extreme thirst, that was in- 
creased in no small degree by the intense heat of the sun. 
On questioning my Brahooe guide, he said that this annoy- 
ance was supposed to originate in the solar beams causing the 

VOL. IV. 17 
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dust of the desert to rise and float through the air ; and judg- 
ing from experience, I should pronounce this idea to be per- 
fectly correct, as I can aver that this sandy ocean was visible 
only during the hottest part of the day." * 

while Alexander was at Para, intelligence arrived that 
Philip, satrap of the territory to the west of the Indus, was 
slain in a mutiny of the Greek mercenaries, but that the muti- 
neers were chastised by the guards of the deceased. Taxiles 
and Eudemus, a Greek, were appointed by letter to hold the 
iracant ^rernment in conjunction till another satrap should 
be appomted. 

After the strength of the soldiers had been recruited, and 
rapplies procured, Alexander again put his army in motion. 
He was met, on the frontiers oi Carmania, by the force which 
Craterus had led from the Indus through Arachosia and 
Drangiana. This general brought with him as prisoner, 
Ordones, a Persian, vvho had excited revolt in the central pro- 
Tinces. He was met also by Stasanor, satrap of Aria, and 
Pharasmenes, ^n of Pharadapherncs, satrap of Parthia and 
Hyrcania, with a large number of camels and beasts of bur- 
den, which were an acceptable present 

Vengeance now overtook the ^ilty. As Alexander was 
passing through Carmania, he was joined by some troops which 
had been stationed in Media, and which were led by Olean- 
der, Sitalcea, and Hericon, the murderers of Parmenia 
They had scarcely arrived, when the Medes and the Greek 
troops united in accusing their leaders of violating the sanc- 
tity of temples and tombs by plundering them, and also of 
harassing tne natives by acts of extortion and cruelty. Olean- 
der and Sitacles were found guilty, and" executed. Hericon es- 
caped^ the charge not being fully proved ; but he was shortly 
after impeached by the Susians, for despoiling one of theii 
temples, and being convicted, was put to death. 

This circumstance in ancient history enforces the proverb- 
ial remark, "that friendship must be preserved with good 
deeds." It was at the instigation of Alexander himself that 
these three men assassinated the aged Parmenio, and yet no 
sooner was a plausible chars^e brought against them than he 
consigned them over to death without compunction. These 
were complicated crimes, that show how widely the world 
had dqiarted from God in this age of heathenism. 

The manner in which Alexander passed through Carma- 
nia is a matter of dispute. Curtius, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
represent his march as a scene of boisterous mirth, feasting 
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and drunkenness, imitative of the retorn of Dionynus, the 
Bacchus of mythology, from the conquest of India. Arriani 
however, slates that these excesses are not alluded to by 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and others : and that Alexander mere- 
ly sacrificed to the gods in thankfulness for his victories in 
tndia, and the preservation of his army in the desert, and that 
the religious ceremonies were succeeded by gynmastic exer- 
cises and theatrical representations. Which of these state- 
ments is correct cannot be ascertained ; but it is evident from 
both that Alexander rejoiced over the wide desolations he had 
spread in India. In either case, by his conduct, he sported 
with the blood, and groans, and tears, and death, of millions 
of the human kind. 

** When the eong 
Of detr-bonght jov, with many a triumph iwell'd, 
Salotee the nctore ear, and soothes his pride, 
How is the mtefhl haimonjr profiui'd 
Whh the saa dissonance of vix]pns* cries, 
Who mourn their brothers slain! — of matrons hoar 
Who clasp their withered hands, and fondly ask. 
With iteration shrill, their slaughtered sons ! 
How is the laurel's verdure stain'd with blood, 
And soil'd with widows' tears !"— H. Moke. 

It is a fallacious and mischievous, thougrh very common 
idea, to attach glory to deeds of blood and shughter. 

The conquests of Alexander in India, it may be observed, 
do not deserve the credit generally attached to them by his- 
torians. In the Punjaub, a region unequal to England in 
extent, there were no less than seven independent nations, 
and along the lower course of the Indus many more. Among 
these nations there was little or no concert ; each, indeed, acted 
separately, except the Malli, Catheri, and Qxydracs, who 
leagued together for their mutual defence. As this division 
of states &cilitated the career of the Macedonian conquests, so 
it has given them celebrity. In modem times, however, the 
conquest of the Punjaub, and all the country bordering on 
the Indus and its tributary streams, would not be considered 
very wonderful with such an army as Alexander possessed. 
Had the several petty states United together in common de- 
fence against the invader, it is plain, from the desperate resis- 
tance which Poms made single-handed, that he would have 
been retarded, if not defeated, in his project According to 
Plutarch, it was the valour of the Indians which induced the 
Macedonians to thwart the future designs of Alexander. He 
says, that as soon as they heard there was a great desert to be 
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crossed era they arrived at the Ganges, or Jumnabi and that 
all the tribes eastward of that river were confederated for their 
mutual defence, and that their united number, amounting to 
200,000 loot, and 80,000 horse, 8000 war chariola, and 600 
elephants, were waitinfi^ for their advance, they were seized 
whn a panic, which au the doquence of their adventurous 
leader could not remove ; neither threats nor caresses could 
prevail on them to nK>ve a step further, thinking it better that 
their bones shoodd lie in Greece than be lei^'to bleach on the 
hot sands of India. ' It was the division, therefore, of the 
states in North- west^n India, that was mainly conducive to 
Alexander's ready con(]iie6ts ov^r those states : had they been 
faithful to each other, it is probable that they might have re- 
tained their liberty. 

During Alexander's march through Carmania, he was 
joined by Nearchus, his admiral, and four of his comrades. 
Nearchus had performed the object of his expediti<ni, encoun- 
tering of necessity many difficulties and dangers. So wretched 
indeed, was the appearance of himself and comrades, that 
Alexander conceived the rest had perished. Taking the ad- 
miral aside, he shed team, and requested to know the parti- 
ticulars of the catastrophe. Wlien, however, he leamea that 
his fears were ill founded, he was glad, and offered sacrifices 
to Jupiter, the preserver ] ApoUo, the averter of evil ; Hercu- 
les, Neptune, and, in a general manner, to all the maritime 
deities for the preservation of the feet The procession was 
led by Nearchus, on whom the army scatter^ flowers^ and 
the scene was closed by games and theatrical representatiooB. 
After this Nearchus was sent back to the fleet at Harmozia, 
to conduct it to Susa. 

Nearchus, as related before, sailed on his voyage early in 
October n. c. 325. He first steered for the bay on which now 
stands the town of Kurachee, the port of Tatta. Thence he 
proceeded to a haven denominated the haven of Alexander, 
probably near the south-east point of the bay of Soonmeany. 
Pursuing his way siane a wooded coast, and passing two 
narrow straits between the rocks and main land, he reached 
the river Arabis. Soon after, he lost two heavy ship and a 
store ship by the fury of the winds, which caused him to 
land at Cocala, on the coast of the Chrites, to refresh his mea 
and repair his losses. It was here that the setting in of the 
north-^ast monsoon commenced, and moving from thence, 
Nearchus reached the mouth of the river Tomerus, a distaaee 
of thirty-one miles. Westward of this river commenced tbm 



region of the Ichthyopha^, or &li-eaters. After stapog Ton'r 
days in the Tomerus, Nearchus restuned his vojrage, and 
came to the island of Carnina. The next point at which be 
touched was Mosama, which was situated near the cape now 
called Posmee, and where he met with a skilfol Gedrosian 
pilot named Hydraces, who was a great acquisition to his 
fleet Nearchus voyaged from Mosama to Barna, about 
seventy-five miles distant. Thence he moved to Kyiza, in 
doing which, he was in great danger from the enormous 
fishes that resorted to the Gedrosian coast at this season. The 
fleet now came to Begeia, probably the western promontory 
of the present bay of Guttur. Tnence Nearchus sailed to 
Badis, now called Cape Jack. At this time, the mariners 
were suflering so severely from dearth, that Nearchus was 
obliged to prohibit them from leaving the vessels, lest they 
should desert him, and endeavour to join Alexander by land: 
at Canasida, indeed, they were under the necessity of feeding 
on the tender heads of palm trees. From Badis, having 
steered about fifty miles farther, they approached the entrance 
of the Persian gulf, and proceeding onwards, in two days 
they reached the port of Harmozia, on the river Anamis, 
whence Nearchus journeyed by land to meet Alexander. 
On his return, it would appecur that Nearchus sailed up one 
of the branches of the Karoon (probably that denominated the 
Jerahee) to Snsa, where he was again to join the monarch. 

ALEXijn)ER's l^ST TRANSACnON& 

Ailer the abandonment of India, says Heeren, the whole 
circuit of Alexander's conquests was precisely that of the for- 
mer Persian empire ; his later projects were probably directed 
against Arabia alone. However easy it had been to make 
these conauests, it was a more difficult task to retain them ; 
for Macedonia, exhausted by continual levies of men, could 
not furnish efficient ^rrisons. Alexander removed this diffi- 
culty by protecting the conquered from oppression : by show- 
ing respect to their religion; by leaving the civil govern- 
ment in the hands of the native rulers who had hitherto pos- 
sessed it ; and by confiding to Macedonians the command 
only of the garrisons left in the chief places, and in the newly 
established colonies. To alter as little as possible in the in- 
ternal organization of the countries he conquered, was his 
fundamental principle. 

Alexander having h^rd that great disorder had been com- 
7* 
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Aitted in Persia during his absence, placed the principal part 
of the army, the elephants and the baggage, under HephsBS- 
tion, with orders to proceed westward towards Susa, while he 
himself, with the Companion cavalry, some light infantry, 
and a division of archers, directed his course northward to 
PasagaxdfiB. At this city, in the centre of the royal gardens, 
stood the tomb of Cvrus the Great [See the Histdry of the 
Persians.] Alexander was indignant to find that, during his 
absence^e tomb of this truly great monarch had been vio- 
lated. Every thing had been carried away but the golden 
couch and coffin, and the body had been badly treated. To 
repair this injury, was his first care. Aristobulus was or- 
dered to restore the tomb to its pristine state, and to close the 
doorway with masonry, and seal it with the royal signet 
The attention of Alexander was next directed to discoyer and 
punish the guilty, and the magians who had the guardian- 
ship of the tomb were put to the torture, in order to ^aia in- 
formation. The firmness of the magians, however, or their 
want of knowledge on the subject, balHed their tormenteis, 
and they were set at liberty. It is not likely, indeed, that 
they, or any respectable natives of Persia, were guilty of this 

S'oss outrage upon the memory of a monarch who founded 
e Persian greatness * whence the statement of Strabo, that 
the act was committed by robbers, seems to be correct: the 
6nly blame attached to the magians was their negligence. 

While at Pasa^rdas, Atropates, the Median satrap, con- 
ducted Barj^xes in chains to Alexander. This man, en- 
couraged by Alexander's absence, had usurped the royal tiara 
and the title of the king of the Medes and Persians, and had 
been captured by Atropates, with several of his supporters, 
Uie whole of whom were ordered to be immediately executed. 

Alexander next led his troops to Persepolis. On viewing 
the havoc which he had made there in a fit of drunkenness, 
as related in the History of the Persians, [see pa^ 14,] it is 
said that deep feelings of compunction was excited in his 
breast, and that he expressed remorse for the deed. This 
was natural, for he had now become master of the country to 
which these noble works did honour, and he might have re- 
called to mind that the &dthful Parmenio had counselled him 
to spare the gorgeous fabric his arms had won, in order that 
he might one day repose in its magnificent chambers. He 
might, also, be anected with the idea that he had basely mur- 
dered the giver of that counsel ; for the remembrance of dark 
deeds haunts the minds of those who commit them. 
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On the arrival of Alexander at Persepolis, he vns called 
upon aspain to inflict chastisement upon an eminent subject 
While he was in India, Phrasaortes, who was satrap of Persis, 
died, and the vacant office was assumed by Orxines, without 
a warrant for the act This had not been resented by the 
monarch; and it is probable- that if his conduct had been 
loyal and just, he would have been confirmed in his office. 
Orxines, however, was accused by his countrymen of many 
enormous crimes, and being unable to repel their charges, 
he was crucified. The satrapy of Persis was given to Peu* 
cestas, who had saved the life of Alexander in the fort of the 
Mallians. 

Although Alexander had treated the brahmins of India, m 
general, in the most cruel manner, for their opposition to his 
ambition, he could not avoid admiring their philosophical 
spirit and powers of endurance. Dr. Hales relates an in- 
stance of this. He says that the conqueror once took ten who 
were reputed the wisest and ablest of this class, and had done 
him great mischief, by fomenting revolts. To make trial of 
their skill, he propc^ed to them the hardest questions, declar- 
ing that the man who answered worst should be executed 
first, and the rest in order ; and he appointed the eldest to be 
judge. y 

He asked the first, " Which were most numerous, the lf*j 
ing or the dead ?" He answered, " The living ; for the/" 
no longer exist."* y^ 

The second, " Whether the earth or the sea produced the 
largest animals ?" He answered, " The earth ; Jilr the sea is 
part of it :" which answer is paradoxical, for the sea animals 
are the largest. 

The third, « Which was the craftiest rf all animals ?*' 
« That," he replied, " with which man is^^yet unacquainted f 
meaning, probably, man himself. Scripture says, "The 
heart is deceitful above all things--^ho can know it?" Jer. 
xvii. 9. 

The fourth, " Why he pereuaded Sabbas to revolt ?" « Be- 
cause," he rejoined, " I wish^ him either to live or die with 
honour." / 

The fifth, "Which d(yyou think oldest, the day or the 
night?" He answered, »« The day, by one day." Alexan- 
der appearing surprised at this solution, the philosopher told 

* According to Strabo, the Indian brahmins hold the present iCate of 
li/c an embryo only ; but death a birth unto the real life, and the happy 
life to those who seek wisdom. 
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liitty *^ nhsitruse questions must have al^tnise ailiswers." It is 
probable that this reply had reference to ^' a day of Brahma," 
ue Creator, which m their enigmatical philosophy contained 
a calpoy or 1000 maha yugas, and a maha yuga^ 4,320,000 
years. 

The sixth, '' What were the best means lor a man to makei 
himself loved." He replied, << If possessed of great power, 
do not make yourself feared." 

The serenth, " How may a man become a god?" "By 
doing," he replied, " what is impossible for man to do." This 
reply finely exposed the impious pretensions of Alexander. 

ilie eigWh, « Which is strongest, life or death?" « Life," 
was the reply ; " because it bears so many evils." 

The ninth, " How long is it good for a man to live?" "S<5 
long," replied the philosopher, '' as he does not pitefer death 
to life:" tnereby intimating fortitude and resignatiotv to their 
&te. 

Turning to the judge, Alexander ordered him to give sen- 
tence. " £i my opinion," said the sage, " they have all an- 
swered one worse than another." " If this is thy judgment," 
said Alexander, "thou shalt die first." "Not so," replied 
the sage, " unless you choose to break your word ; for yoa 
declared the man that answered worst should sufiler first" 

Pleased with their replies, the monarch loaded these brah- 
mins with presents, and dismissed them, seeking to conciliate 
them by kmdness. 

Nor was this the only .occasion on which Alexander 
showed kindness to the brahmins. At Taxik, he was de- 
sirous of prevailing upon one of them to form a part of his 
train ; but Dandarris, the senior brahmin, sterhlj refused to 
follow him himself, or to permit any of his disciples ; at the 
same time pouring contempt upon the idea of Alexander 
being the son of a deity, and reprobating his senseless lust of 
conquest. But though Dandarris refused to follow Alexander, 
another brahmin, of the name of Calanus, was prevailed upon 
to accompany him. This it is that called forth the foregoing 
remarks. Calanus, who was seventy-three years of age, 
followed Alexander throughout his Indian campaign, and 
marched with him through the Gedrosian desert mto Persis. 
While at Persepolis, or PasagardsB, (it is not known which,) 
his health having declined, and his existence become irksome, 
he resolved to die. He requested Alexander to permit him 
to end his days after the manner of his sect, by a voluntary 
sacrifice of himself upon the funeral pile : and after 8on;e 
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bflsitation, his request was mnted. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
was ordered to superintend the erection of the pile, and the 
whole of the Macedonian force was drawn out, under arms, 
in^ honour of the philosopher. Every thing being ready, Ca« 
kinus was carried to the spot, and amid the sound of die 
trumps, and the blast of the clarions, and the din of the mul- 
titude, he lay in the midst of the flames without a motion or 
a groan, till he ceased to breathe. 

Diodorus informs us that the Macedonians difiered in 
opinion respecting this action. Some condemned it, as the 
action of &naticism*; others imagined it proceeded from vain" 
glory ; while others applauded the heroism which had en- 
abled Oalanus to triumph over death. Calanus was neither 
fanatic, vain-glorious, nor heroic. Instructed by the vain 
philosophy of his sect, he was sincere in his desire to escape 
from the ills of life, imagining that no after calamities would 
overtake him — ^that he would, indeed, by this self-sacrifice, 
dismiss his soul to happiness in another world. This is one 
of the most fatal machmations that the evil one has practised 
upon the sons of men. Once passed the boundaries of death, 
and he is then sure of his votaries. 

D«w-dTops may deck the turf that hideg the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne'er flow within. — Cowpeb. 

It is an awful thinsf to rush thus madly into the presence 
of our Maker and Judge. And yet not among the brahmins 
of India only do mankmd thus unwisely act. Daily is it told 
among professing Christians, that some poor sinner has gone 
with his life in his hand before the judgment-seat of God. 
Neglecting the sublime philosophy of the Bible, that alone 
teaches unmixed truth, and bids us to wait all our appointed 
days till our change come, some little cross in life, which it is 
oul" duty to bear, and which nature itself would soon throw 
off, makes life a burden, and death is preferred with all its 
awful consequences. The cords of life are severed in twain, 
and the soul of the sinner launches out into a dread eternity, 
unprepared, and lost to hope and heaven. 

Wide spread as Alexander's conquests were, his ambition 
was yet more boundless ; nor had he learned yet to curb the 
unruly passion. While at Persepolis, he meaitated schemes 
of future adventure 5 some of them more darings and gigantic^ 
than those he had -already executed. Accordmg to ancient 
authors, his designs, as now unfolded, were the exploration of 
the mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the shore of 
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the Persian Gulf; the circmniiaYigation of the Arabian and 
African coasts ; the subjugation of Africa ] the reduction of 
Carthage ; the nayigation of the Euzin^ Sea, in order to con- 

rit the Scjthiana ; and the prostration of the Roman power, 
n iu its m&ncy. But the designs he formed were brought 
to nought ; a part only of his first project being carried into 
effect Bounds were set to the limit of his power, and it was 
in vain for him to attempt to pass those bounds. 

Alexander at length c6mmenced his march to Susa. When 
he reached the bridge over the Karoon,the modem Pasi-Tigris, 
he was gratified at finding Nearchus with his fleet waiting 
for him. The troops disembarked, and the^ proceeded toge- 
ther to Susa. On his arrival there, the Susians accused Abu- 
lites, the satrap, and his son- Oxathres, of spoliation and tyran- 
ny, and being convicted, they were sentenced to die. Harpa- 
lus also, satrap of Babylonia, who had been the friend of Alex- 
ander in his youth, having wasted the treasures of Babylonia 
in profligacy and riot, fled for fear, on his approach, taking 
with him 5000 talents, about 1,(;00,000/. sterling, and 6000 
well armed and disciplined soldiers, who sold their services to 
him. Harpalus first took refuge in the promontory of Taena- 
rus, now cape Matapau, after which he went to Athens, in 
hopes of raising a revoh there. It is said that Harpalus bribed 
the popular orators hrgelj to forward bis views, and that De- 
mosthenes yielded to the influence of the traitor's gold, for 
which he was afterwards banished. Notwithstanding, he was 
disappointed in his hopes, and he returned to Tsnarus, and 
led his troops to Crete, where he was slain by Thimbron, one 
of his associates. These frequent rebellions and delinquen- 
cies had the effect of making Alexander suspicious and se- 
vere : thus a worm was at the root of his enjoyments. 

One distinguishing feature of Alexander's line of policy, 
after his return to Persia, was the amalgamation of the Per- 
sians and Grecians. In order to effect this object, he brought 
about the marriage of eighty of his principal officers with Per- 
sian and Median females of rank, who were all married on 
one day, and to each of the brides he gave a liberal dpwer. 
He also ordered a register to be made of all the Greek soldiers 
who had married Asiatic wives, and though the number was 
found to be more than 10,000, each of them was presented 
Avith a wedding portion according to his rank. At the same 
time, Alexander took to himself a plurality of wives from the 
Persian royal family. In addition to Roxana, daughter of 
0;ifyarle8, tniB Sactrmo chief, he married Barcine, also called 
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Statira, eldest daughter of Darius ; and Aristobulus affirms 
that he likewise took to wife Parysatis, the voungest daugh* 
ter of Ochus. By this step Alexander might hope to be looked 
upon as the lawful sovereign of Persia. These nuirria^ 
were celebrated according to the Persian ceremony, and with 
oriental magnificence. 

Plutarch, seizing the spirit of these regulations, thus apot- 
trophizes Xerxes for the foUy of uniting Asia and Europe by a 
bridge of boats. "O foolish barbarian, in vain didst thou labour 
abundantly about the Hellespontine bridge 1 It is thus that in- 
telligent kings unite Europe to Asia ; not by timbers, nor by 
cords, nor by inanimate and insensible bands, but by uniting 
both races in lawful love, sober wedlock, and intercommum- 
ties of children." It was doubtless a wise political measure, 
tending to the preservation of his crown, and peace in his do- 
minions for the time being. 

The munificence which Alexander displayed on the occasion 
of the marriage of himself and his officers was eclipsed soon 
after hy another act of generosity. Like most of their href 
thren in arms, the Macedonian soldiers were a thriftless race, 
and though they had plundered both Persians and Indians 
of a vast amount, they had spent their ill-gotten treasures, and 
were now universally compelled to resort to the usurer, and 
to rely upon future plunder to discharge their engagements. 
Alexander knew this, and thinking to secure their gratitude 
and affection, it is said that he distributed among them no less 
than 20,000 talents, or above 4,000,000/. sterling. On such 
as had distinguished themselves he bestowed gitus, in propor- 
tion to their rank and services, and he avirarded crowns of 
gold to Peucestas, Leonnatus, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and He- 
phasstion. 

Friendship is not sincere when cemented by gold only. 
The mutual good understanding which the largesses of Alex- 
ander had created between himself and his soldiers was but 
of momentary duration. The 30,000 youths, whom, previous 
. to his Indian expedition he had selected from the north-eastern 
provinces, were grown up to manhood, and he now directed 
them to be brought to Susa. On their arrival, they were re- 
viewed by Alexander, and being pleased with their high state 
of discipline and fine appearance, he ^ve them the name of 
Epigoniy or successors. At the same time Alexander adopted 
the Median dress. This gave offence to the Macedonians. 
They saw that it was the design of Alexander to replace them 
oy Persians, and recollecting, also, that the Companitm cavalry 
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was recruited from the Bactrian, Sogdian, Parthian, ana 
the north-east and central provinces, and that the fifth division 
of it was composed chiefly of Persians, and wholly officered 
by Persian nobles, they broke out into long and deep mur- 
murs, which ended in revolt. 

It has been recorded, that one of the designs of Alexandel* 
was the navigation of the Persian Gulf A part of this pro- 
ject he now resolved to execute, and accordingly, placing the 
main body of the army under HephsBStion, whom he com- 
manded to march towards Ecbatana, his northern capital, he 
himself marched from Susa, and embarked on the Pasi-Tigris. 
Before he reached the mouth of that river, he divided his fleet ; 
despatching the heavy vessels into the Bhat-al-Arab, through 
the canal of Hafar, while he descended to the gulf With me 
light ships, and explored the delta of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, and then ascended the Shat-al-Arab to the spot where 
Hephaestion was encamped. After the junction of his forces, 
Alexander proceeded up the Tigris, and after passing many 
dykes,* now called bunds, which retarded his progress, he 
came to Opis, a large and populous city on the Ph3rscus, near 
its confluence with the Tigris. 

It was at Opis that the smouldering discontent of the Mace-- 
donians burst forth. When the monarch arrived at Opis, it 
.was the season for celebrating the Macedonian Olympiad, and 
the festival was directed to be proclaimed. The course oi 
events seemed to run smoothly, when it was publicly announced, 
that all Grecian exiles, save murderers and robbers of tem- 
ples, might return to their homes. At the same time, Alexan- 
der called the whole of the Greeks together, and informed them 

* Rauwolf, a German naturalist, who descended the Euphrates a. d. 
1574, thus speaks of these dykes : " Our master was much troubled be- 
cause the river was often stopped up at the sides with great stones that 
made the river swell ; for there was a great number of lam and high 
water engines on wheels, and these stones were laid to lead the stream to 
them, to make them work, for it often happened that two of them stood 
close together, which took up so much of the river that we had hardly 
room to pass by them in the middle of the stream, wherefore lie waa 
forced to nave great care to find the right wav where he might pass with- 
out danger. The reason why these water wheels are so much in use is, 
becatise the river doth Jiot overflow, as the Nile, to water the sronnds, 
neither doth it reign here sufficiently to moisten the weeds ana garden 
plants, that they may not be burnt by the great heat of the sun, wheie- 
foie they must look out for 'such means as will dujpply this want.^ To do 
this, they erect water wheels, whereof three or four stand behind one 
another, in the river, which go night and day, and dip up water out of* 
the river, which is emptied into peculiar channels, that are prepared on 
purpose to water all the ground." 
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that he designed to dischaTge all whom age or infirmity ren- 
dered unfit lor service, or who were tired of hearing arms, 
that they also mip^ht return hcmie. Those who wished to re- 
main were prom^ed such rewards as would make their hre- 
them at home envious, and desirous of joining their ranks. 
This was intended to please the Macedonian army ; but it had 
the contrary effect. Looking upon it as a wanton insult, 
terms of anger, reproach, and contumely were heurd on every 
hand. Some taunted Alexander with tne adoption of the Per- 
sian dress and manners j others with arming die Persian 
youth in the Grecian fashion, and his admission of barbarians 
mto the cavalry ; while others, more bold than the rest, told 
him, that his father Ammon and himself might henceforth 
subjugate the world by themselves. 

It would not appear that Alexand^ was wholly imprepared 
for this ill feeling amon^ his soldiers: for in the mJdst of the 
tumult he leaped from ms seat, and followed hj his ruards 
and chief officers, rushed into the crowd, and seizing thirteen 
of the principal mutineers, he ordered them to be imm^iately 
executed. This resolute movement and measure awed the 
clamorous multitude into silence, and before they had recovered . 
their surprise, Alexander ascended the tribumd, whence he 
uttered the following vindication of his conduct, as related by 
Arrian. 

^ It is not to restrain your impatience to return to your na- 
tive home, Macedonians, that I address you. You have my 
consent to go where you please. I onl}^ vnsh to remind you 
what you once were, and what you now are, 

'< Duty directs me to commence my speech with my fether 
Philip. When he ascended the throne of Macedonia, he 
found you a vagrant people, clad in sheep skins, and feeding 
your scanty flocks on the mountains, to retain possession of 
which you contended, often in vain, vnth the Illyrians, Tri- 
ballians, and Thracians. Pbilip led you from the mountains 
to the plains ; arrayed you in coats of cloth ; accustomed you 
to discipline ; taught you to rely for safety on your own courage, 
rather than on your fastnesses ; collected you in cities, and 
adorned you with laws and morals ; and raised you to be mas- 
ters of those barbarianSp by whomyourselves and goods were 
ofttimes led and carried away. To Macedonia he added a 
large part of Thrace, and he gave &cilities to commerce by 
suMuing the maritime towns, and enabled you to work the 
mines in security. By his prowess, you oUained the ascen- 
dency over the Tfacssaiians, before whom you once fled 9if 
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frighted. For you, he humbled the Phocians, and by that act 
opened a broad avenue into Greece, instead of a narrow and 
difficuh pass through which you were accustomed to enter. 
The Thebans and Athenians, who were always plotting 
against Macedonia, were by our united efforts overcome at 
Cheronea ; so that instead of being vassals to the former, and 
paying tribute to the latter, they derived their security from 
our hands. Passing into Peloponnesus, he regulated affairs 
there also, and was declared generalissimo of ail the rest of 
Greece in the expedition affainst Persia : a glory that reflects 
equal honour on the Macedonians with himself. Such were 
the benefits conferred on you b]^ my father : they were great, 
considered in themselves, but trifling compared with what I 
have done for you. 

^^ When I placed the crown upon my head, all that I pos- 
sessea was a few gold and silver cups, and sixty talents in the 
treasury ; while I was burdened with a debt, contracted by my 
father, of 500 talents. I borrowed 800 more ; and by the aid 
of that sum, I led you from a country that could not well 
maintain yourselves, accomplished the passage of the Helles- 

. pont, and that, notwithstanding the Persians were masters at 
sea. By my cavalry I defeated the satraps of Darius, and 
added to your empire all Ionia, ^tolia, both Phrygias, and Ly- 
dia. I took Miletus by storm, and you reap the fruits of sill 
the provinces which then submitted. The revenues of Egypt, 
and Cyrene, which I acquired without striking a blow, were 

- yours. Ccelo-Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia are yours. 
Vours also are mbylon, Susa, and Bactria. The opulence 
of Lydia, the treasures of Persia, the goods of India are yours. 
You have become satraps, generals, and oflicers of every de- 
gree. After all my toils, what have I reserved for myself ex- 
cept this purple robe and tiara? I possess nothing beyond. 
AU my treasures are yours, kept for your use ; for I have no 
motive to keep them for mysel£ I feed on the same fare with 
yourselves; I take the same sleep. My fare, indeed, is not 
equal to that of the luxurious among you ; and I have often 
watched, that you might sleep securely. 

" It may be said, however, that I have acquured these by your 
labours and toils, while I have undergone neither. Which 
of you laboured more for me than I did for him? Whoever 
has wounds, let him show them, and I will show min^. 
There is no nart of my body in front unwounded. I have 
been woundea by the sword in hand, and by javelins, darts, 
and arrows in distant, and stones from the enemy's engines 
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bare struck me to the earth. Yet for your emolument and 
glory I have led you through every land, and over seas, 
mountains, rivers, plains, and deserts. 

<' I have united ^ou in the same hands of wedlock as myr 
self, and your children will he kinsmen to ray children. 
Without asking how your dehts were contracted, I dis- 
charged them, though your pay has heen liberal without 
precedent, and your plunder unmense. On many of you I 
D&ve bestowed crowns of gold, lasting; monuments of your 
Talour and my esteem; and those who fell in battle have 
been honoured with tombs on the field, and brazen statues at 
home ; while their ^rents are had in honour, and are ex- 
empted from all public service and imposts. 

" And now, such of you as are unfit for war, 1 intended to 
dismiss you, so as to be objects of envy at home ; but since 
you all wish to depart, go ! And when you have arrived at 
home, tell that your king Alexander, who conquered the 
Persians, Medes, Bactrians, and Sacje; who overthrew tho 
Uxians, Arachosians, and Drangians ; who acquired Parthia, 
Hyrcania. Chorasmia, to the shores of the Caspian ; who 
surmounted the Caucasus and Caspian gates, and passed the 
Oxus and Tanais, and the river Indus, passed by none before 
but Bacchas; and after crossing the Hydaspes, and Acesines, 
and Hydraotes, would have led you over the Hyphasis had 
not your hearts failed you ; who navigated through both the 
mouths of the Indus to the ocean ; who crossed the desert of 
Gedrosia, which none ever passed with an army before, ac- 
quiring Carmania in the way : — ^teli your countrymen, I say, 
that after he had done all this, and after his fieet had sailed 
round from India to Persia, and you had arrived at Susa in 
triumph, you deserted him, and turned him over to the care 
of vanquished barbarians. This tale will perhaps gain you 
glory among men, and favour with the gods. Depart I" 

Descending from the tribunal, Alexander took nis way to 
the palace, attended by his friends and body guards. For 
two days, he shut himself up from society, expecting in the 
mean time that the Macedonians would make some overtures 
for a reconciliation. Still, though mute astonishment had seized 
upon them through his resolute conduct and harangue, they 
gave no signs of pacific intentions. On the third day, there- 
fore, Alexander proceeded to form an army from among his 
new subjects. This army was constituted on the model of 
the Grecian. It had its Agema, Hypaspists, and Companion 
infantry and cavalry ; the foot company was called the Argy- 
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laspides, and the horse company, the king's guard. The 
pride of the Macedonians was now appealed to, and it had 
the desired efiect. Their courage vanished, and their grief 
was unhounded. Hurrying to the palace, they piled their 
arms before it, in token of submission, protestmg their xe- 
pentance and willingness to give up those who had led them 
astray, and declaring that they would remain on the snot till^ 
their pardon was sealed, when Alexander was inmrmed 
of this, he came out to meet them, and seeing their dejection^ 
and hearing their lamentations, he wept with them. He then 
received them into full favour again, and dismissed them, shout- 
ine^and singing paans as they returned to the camp. 

The conduct of AleiLander, on this occasion, shows how well 
he understood the art of governing the passions of his soldiers. 
It was his skill in this art, indeed, that enabled him to make 
the proud boasts with which his speech teems. He knew that 
they were instruments in his hands, willing and able to aid 
him in his lust of conquest, and that he md only occasion 
to appeal to their pride of eminence in feats of arms, in order 
to make them subservient to his pleasure. No other leader 
could be found of such consummate abilities, otherwise it is 
probable that the Macedonians might have ranged themselves, 
auring this outbreak, under his banners, to commit fresh rav- 
ages upon their brethren of the human race. Alexander 
and his Macedonian forces seem alike to have been formed 
for each other. Both were actuated by the same fierce desire 
for plunder and conquest. 

The reconciliation of Alexander and the Macedonian troops 
was celebrated by offerings to the gods, and a public banquet 
It is said that 9000 Grecians and Persians partook of the fes- 
tal cheer. Next to Alexander were th6 chief Macedonians, 
the chief Persians were next, and the rest of the guests were 
seated according to their rank and country. At the feast, 
harmony prevailed, and the Grecian augurs and Persian 
map^i prayed for the lasting prosperity and union of the two 
nations. 

. Notwithstanding this reconciliation had been effected, the 
plan of disbanding the veterans was persisted in. About 
10,000 were sent home, under the command of Craterus, 
with their full pay and a gratuity of a talent each, about 200/. 
sterling. Their offspring were retained in Persia, Alexander 
promising to educate them in the Grecian manner, and to 
restore them at a future time to their parents. Beyond this 
commission, Craterus was directed to supersede Antipater b 
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the yice^o^raJty of Macedonia and the snperintendence of 
Greece, while Antipater was to proceed to Asia with now 
levies, to fill the station held there by Cratems. The part- 
ing scene between Alexander and his veterans is described 
by ancient historians as being most affecting, all weeping. It 
had been well for the honour of. humanity, had their tears 
been mutually shed over the desolations the3r had caused in 
the earth, rather than on account of their inability to increase 
the heavy score of guilt apd blood. 

Alexander now directed his march towards Ecbatana. In 
five days he reached Sambana, and in three dap more he 
dame to Celonae, which was inhabited by the descendants of 
a Boeotian' colony, and which appears to have been situated 
near the site of the modem Ghilanee, on the south-western 
side of Mount Zagros. Crossing the cnain of Zagros, Alex- 
ander traversed Bagistane, a delightful and beautiful country, 
in the neighbourhood of which the Persian roval stud was 
kept. Alexander halted here for thirty days, ouring which 
time a quarrel took place between Hephsstion and £ume- 
nes, the king's secretary, which demanded the interposition 
of his authority. 

On his arrival at Ecbatana, Alexander ofiered sacrifice to 
the gods in thanksgiving for the success of his arms. 

Emperors and kiim how oft have templw rang 

With impioas thanksgiving, the Ahnighty's acorn t 

How oft above their altars have been hung 

Trophies that led the good and wise to mourn 

Triumphant wrong, battle of battle bom, 

And sonow that to fruitless sorrow dung.^^WoBDSWoftTR. 

Chnimastic games and theatrical representations succeeded, 
and joy reigned throughout the Grecian drmy. In the midst 
of these rejoicings, however, a severe shock was given to the 
monarch's feelings by the sudden death of HephsBStion, who 
appears to have fallen a victim to his excesses. The grief of 
Alexander was excessive on this occasion ; and if ancient 
historians could be implicitly credited, his affection gave rise 
to many insane actions. One, however, as recorded by Ar- 
rian, appears to have been true. He wrote to Cleomenes, 
the rapacious governor of the eastern division of Egjrpt, di- 
recting that a temple should be erected to ' HephsBStion in 
Alexandria, and another in the island of Pharos, and that all 
legal writings should be inscribed with the name of the de- 
ceased ; adding, that if on his return to Egypt he should find^ 
these temples built, all his past misdeeds should be forgiveOi' 

18* 
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and he should have license to convmit the same for the future! 
The funeral of the &vourite HephsBStion was of the moet 
magnificent kind. It is said, but it savours of exaggeration, 
that the expense of it amounted to 10,000 talents, about 
2,000,000/. sterling. 

So deep was Alexander's grief for the death of Hephaestion, 
that his courtiers advised the tumult of warfare to arouse him 
from his melancholy. Alexander readily responded to this 
strange advice: war being most consonant to his feelings. 
Prey was also soon discovered. In the mountains, south of 
Ecliatana, now called Xiooristaun, in a nart of which dwelt 
the Uxians, there was a warlike people, denominated the 
Ckissasans. These people had never been subdued by the 
Persian kings ; but, on the contrary, had been accustomed 
to demand and receive a present from them when they tra- 
versed their &stnesses, in their way from Babylon to £cba- 
tana. Against these Cosssan robbers Alexander resolved, 
though it was winter, to march. Dividing his army into two 
bodies, one commanded by Ptolemy Lagus, and the other by 
himself he attacked them on their own mountains, whither 
thev had fled, on his approach, for safety ; conceiving them 
to be inaccessible fortresses. They were soon undeceived. 
Alexander was a different warrior to the kings of Persia. 
At the head of the light armed foot, himself and Ptolemy 
climbed up the rocks, and either compelled those who had 
sheltered themselves there to descend, or blocked up the 
mouths of their caves, and left them to be wasted by famine. 
The resute was, that, aAer a campaign of fort^ days, the Cos- 
seans were compelled to submit to his authority. To secure 
their obedience, forts and towns were directea to be built in 
various parts of their territory. 

About this time, Alexander planned a voyage of discovery, 
to obtain accurate information as to the nature and extent of 
the Caspian Sea ; and he despatched Heraclides, son of Ai^ 
gsBus, into Hyrcania, vrith a body of shipwrights, to construct 
a fle^ for that purpose. 

Influenced by the affection which the Babylonians had 
manifested towards him, and by the fertili^ of Babylonia, 
Alexander chose Babylon for tne metropolis of his empira 
To this city he now, b. c. 423, directed his march. In his 
way thither, he gave directions for collecting whatever Gre- 
cian statues or other curiosities had been brought by Xerxes 
or his Officers out of Greece into the Persian dominions, that 
they might be restored. 
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Arnan sap, that when he had crossed the rifi^ht bank of 
the Tigris, on his way to Babylon, he was met by a deputa- 
tion of Chaldean priests, who entreated him to suspena his 
progress, as the oracle of Belus had declared that his imme* 
diate entrance into the city would be productive of &tal con* 
sequences to him. Alexander was startled by this augury 
for a moment ; but afterwards, suspecting that the Babylonian 
priesta wished to hinder him from going thither, that he might 
not detect their peculation of the sacred treasury, and apply 
the money to rebuilding the temple, for which purpose he 
had placed it at their disposal on a former occasion, [see the 
History of the Persians, page 266,] he repeated this line to 
his friends, from Euripides, 

He the best prophet is who guesses best, 

and made known to the priests that it was his intention to 
proceed. Disconcerted by this repulse, and in order to pre- 
serve the semblance of solicitude for the welfare of Alexan- 
der, '^ At least," they replied, '' if thou must needs enter Ba- 
hylon, avc»d entering with thy face to the west ; but take a 
circuit, and enter towards the east." Alexander a^nted to 
this; but he found access on that side impracticable by 
marshes and inundations, and he was under the necessity of 
returninor and entering with his face towards the west, in the 
face of the predicted danger, which he appears to have in 
reality believed, notwithstanding his taunt derived from the 
page of the poet '< He had often employed superstition as 
an engine of state policy " says Dr. Hales, " when he repre- 
sented himself as the son of Ammon, and he now fell a prey 
to it himself; illustrating the truth of Plutarch, that supersti- 
tion, like water, always flows to the grounds which are low 
and depressed." 

While he was on the road to Babylon, and as soon as he had 
arrived at it, Alexander received embassies from the Lybians, 
Carthaginians, Ethiopians, Lucanians, Bruttians, Etruscans, 
European Scythians, Celts and Iberians, to solicit his friendship 
or avert his hostility. .From the Greek republics, also, deputies 
were sent to congratulate him, and to ofler him the customary 
present of a crown of gold. Some of these deputies were com- 
missioned to procure his intervention for the settlement of reli- 
gious, domestic, and foreign disputes, and some to solicit the re- 
vocation of the decree by which banished citizens were restored 
to their native cities. All these deputies were received, and lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and they were dismissed with 
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courteotts speeches and tokens of esteem. In order to win still 
more the good will of the Greeks, he delivered the Grecian sta- 
tues which had been discovered to these ambassadors, to be con 
veyed back to the cities whence they had been removed. By 
some authors it is asserted that the Komans sent ambassadors, 
at this time, to Babylon ; but Arrian, who is Uie most veracious 
historian of these ages, questions the truth of this asserticm. 

Alexander designed that Babylon should not only be the 
. metropolis of his empire, but also a port and naval arsenal 
He gave orders for a basin to be excavated capable of admitting 
a thousand sail, to which docks and magazines for stores were 
to be attached. The ships of Nearchus were idready arrived, 
with some from Phenicia, while others were directed to be 
built with the wood of the cypress trees in Babylonia. M icalus, 
a Glazemonian, was despatched to Syria and Phenicia to en- 
gage sailors, and to obtain emigrants to people the islands and 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Many of the materials requisite 
ibr the equipment of the fleet were also obtained from these 
provinces. 

The design for which Alexander gave orders for the col- 
lection of this armament was, to invade Arabia. Ancient his- 
torians give the following reasons for this step: 1. The Ara- 
bians had sent no ambassadors to acknowledge his supremacy. 
2. They worshipped only two divinities, Uranus and Diony- 
sius, and he was desirous of making them acknowledge him 
as a third. 3. Arabia abounded in myrrh, firankmcense, cas- 
sia, spikenard, and cinnamon. 4. A fourth and more rational 
reason might be, that he desired to secure his frontier provinces 
from the continual incursions of the restless and unconquer- 
able descendants of IshmaeL 

During the time these preparations were going forward for 
the conquest of Arabia, Alexander was engaged in projecting 
domestic improvements. He went in person down the Eu- 
phrates to- examine the canal called Pallacopas. This canal 
received the redundancy of waters occasioned by the -melting 
of the snow on the mountains into the river Euphrates, thereby 
preventing the evils of inundations. ,When, however, the 
snows were wholly melted, and the river sank within /its usual 
bounds, it became necessary to prevent its waters from diverg- 
ing into the Pallacopas, and it was closed by a dam, the ac- 
complishment of which object is said to have occupied 10,000 
men during three months. It was the object of Alexander to 
remedy this evil, and to preserve an equable flow of- water 
necessary for the purposes of agriculture ; and accordingly 
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' exaxnined the country towards the lalce, he gave direc- 
ions that a new opening should be made to it about ibur miles 
from the mouth, which, it was conceived, would answer the 
purpose. After this^ proceeding into the Pallacopas, he steered 
towards the Arabian frontier, where he founded a city,* peo- 
pling it with some veteran Greek mercenaries. 

In sailing through the marshes, an accident occurred which, 
though trivial in its nature, was afterwards regarded by that 
superstitious age as ominous. As Alexander was steering 
near one of the sepulchral monuments of the ancient Assyrian 
kings, many of which stood in the islands with which the lake 
abounded, a gust of wind blew the diadem from his brow, and 
lodged It upon the reeds growing near the tomb. One of the 
sailors plunged into the water to recover it, and wishing to 
preserve the ensign of royalty from being wetted, he placed 
It on his h^, for which he liad a talent given him as a re- 
nvard for its recovery, but was immediately put to deadi, or, as 
Aristobulus says, scourged, for his indiscretion in putting it on 
his head. 

On his return to Babylon, Alexander found large reinforce- 
ments for his army, consisting of Persians, Taperians, and 
Cossseans, which were brought by the satrap Peucestas, be- 
sides a body of Carian in&ntry conducted by Philoxenus, 
another of Lydian infantry furnished by Menander, and a 
division of cavalry by Menidas. The Persians, with a small 
body of Greeks mtermingled, were formed into a sepirate 
phalanx by Alexander, the superior conunand of which was 
given to Macedonian officers. 

It was about this time that Alexander gave directions for 
the rebuilding of the temple of Belus, which Dr. Hales sug- 
gests might be to conciliate the Babylonian god, and avert hiS; 
anger. [See the History of the Assyrians.] 

While these works were proceeding, fresh de{>nties arrived 
from the Grecian states, bringing with them their usual giib 
of golden crowns, and a commission to yield to him divine 
honours ! This was, doubtless, a grateful offering to the pride 
of Alexander ; but it brought shame upon the adulators, for 
the head of their new divinity was about to be laid low in the 
dust, and all his greatness to pass away for ever. 
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The preparations for the departure of the expedition against 
Arabia being completed, Alexander offered a magnificent 
sacrifice for flie success of his arms, after which he gave a 
feast to his principal officers. He had sat late and drank 
deeply, when Medius, a Thessalian of Larissa, invited him to 
join a party of his boon companions at supper. . The invita- 
tion was accepted, and the night and the following day were 
spent in revelling with Medius. Towards evening, however, 
disease began to manifest itself, and after bathing, Alexander 
retired to fed in the house of his host. The fever with which 
he was attacked, Dr. Fordyce observes, appears to have been 
an irregular semitertian fever, caught by surveying the 
marshes adjoining the Euphrates, and mcreased by his 
carousals. On the morning after the prostration of his pow- 
ers by it, he was carried on a couch to perform the daily sacri- 
fice, and in the evening he was rowed over the river to a gar- 
den, where he passed the night Still dreaming of conquest, 
in the course of the next day he gave orders that the army 
should be put in motion on the fourth day, and that the fleet, 
with which he himself meant to proceed, should sail on the 
day following. On the fourth day, there was an exacerbation 
of nis disorder, which confined him to his couch, so that these 
orders were countermanded. The next day, however, brought 
80 much relief, that fresh orders were issiied for the armament 
to be ready to depart in three days. These orders were also 
set aside ; for during these three days the fever rapidly gained 
ground, and at the end of that time it was evident that nature 
was fast sinking. On the ninth day, he was with difficulty 
carried to the dtar, again to ofier sacrifice ; and after this cere- 
mony, he was removed to the palace, whither he was followed 
by his principal officers, to whom he gave audience. The 
fever raged during the whole of the night and the next day, 
and he was now so far reduced by it, that he who had given 
laws to half Europe and Asia could no longer intimate a wish 
by the sound of his voice. Under these humiliating and me- 
lancholy circumstances, the Macedonians, upon their urgent 
request, were permitted to pass silently by his bedside. He 
raised liis head, fixed his eyes on them, and made an attempt 
to stretch forth his hand, thereby indicating a recognition of 
his partners in war ; but he could no longer command them. 
It was evident that his end was approaching, and as a last re- 
source, his friends Pjrthon, Attaius, Demophoon, Peucestas, 
Cleomenes, Menidas, and Seleucus, after spending the tenth 
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night in the temple of Serapis,* consulted the god whether it 
would be better to convey the king thither ? They were for- 
bidden by the oracle, says Arrian, to remove him, and had 
scarcely reached the chamber of their sovereign, and made 
known this reply, before he ceased to exist, b. c. 322. 

Thus, says Dr. Hales, was cut off in the prime of life and 
in all the pride of conquest, " Alexander the Great," after he 
had lived thirty-two years and eight months, and reigned in 
all twelve years and eight months from his father Philip's 
death. " Therefore the he goat waxed very great : and when 
he was strong, the great horn was broken," Dan. viii. 8. 

Many omens are recorded by ancient historians as preced- 
ing the death of Alexander, but they are passed over in this 
history, as not being worthy of notice. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these were all promulgated by the magi, who were 
doubtless well acquainted with the prophecies of Daniel, which 
foretold his early doom and the desolation of Babylon. Look- 
ing at them in tliis light, it was a golden opportunity for the* 
magi to raise their cr^it with the people ; for they knew from 
experience that the predictions of this great prophet would 
never fail, and therefore any assertion founded upon them 
must surely come to pass. 

The nature of these omens may be seen in the following 
tradition respecting Alexander, many of which still exist in 
Persia. " The astrologers had foretold, that when Alexander's 
death was near, he would place his throne where the ground 
was of iron and the sky of gold. When the hero, fatigrued 
with conquest, directed his march towards the Grecian states, 
he was one day seized with a bleeding at the nose. A general 
who was near, unlacing his coat of mail, spread it for the 
prince to sit on ; and to defend him from the sun, held a golden 
shield over his head. When Alexander saw himself in this 
situation, he exclaimed, " The prediction of the astrologers is 
accomplished ; I no longer belong to the living ! Alas ! that 
the work of my youth should be finished! 'Alas ! that the 
plant of the spring should be cut down like the ripened tree 
of autumn !" He wrote to his mother, saying, ne should 
shortly quit this earth, and pass to the regions of the dead. 
He requested that the alms given on his death should be be- 

* Serapir was a deity, honoured in heathen mythology as a restorer of 
health, as was also Escalapius. As such he appean to have been wor- 
shipped at Babylon. Other attribntes were, however, ascribed to this 
fabaJoas deity in different cities. The rites of Serapis were performed 
with abominahle licentiousiiess in some cities. 
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Stowed on such af had nerer seen the miaeries of this world, 
and had nerer lost those who were dear to them. In coa- 
fonnity to his will, his mother sought, but in vain, for such 
persons : all had tasted the woes and griefs of life ; all had 
lost those whom they loved. She found in this a consolation, 
as her son had intended, for her great losa She saw that her 
own was the common lot of humanity. 

The praises of Alexander have been recorded by historians 
from the affe in which he lived to the present time. Arrian, 
in the hei^ of his admiration, observes, that << he resembled 
no other man, and seemed to have been born by a special pro- 
vidence.'' What he accomplished in the short compass of his 
reign vras certainly wonderful, his measures being executed 
with all the rapiai^ of the double-winged leopard, as pre- 
^cted by Danid. Nor can there be any doubt that he was 
an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence. Scripture 
itself speaks of him as such ; but it does not therefore speak 
of him in terms of praise. On the contrary, it represents him 
as ambitious of dominion, and his ambition as bein^ made 
subservient to the Divine will and pleasure. When that was 
executed, the same Providence checked his -ambitious career, 
and to humble his pride and impious arrogance, soon mingled 
him with the dust To attach glory to deeds (A rapine and 
slaughter, is unworthy of a rational being. Ujpon the same 
ground might we honour the beasts of the lorest for devouring 
Uie lamb of the mead, instead of terming them ferocious. As 
regards the Persians, indeed, Alexander had a plausible pre- 
tence for making war upon them. Long had they been pro- 
fessed enemies of the Greeks, and he had been appointed 
generaliffiimo over the latter, in order to avenge their wrongs. 
When, however, that conquest was completed, (the only work 
assigned him by Providence, and which was given him to 
perform, that a guilty nation might be chastised,) his career 
oecame unjust and unmerciful The Scythian ambassador 
was right in his notion of the character of the conqueror, 
when he addressed him in these words : '^ What have we to 
do with thee ? We never once set our feet in thy country. 
Are not those who live in woods allowed to be ignorant crt 
thee and the place where thou comest ? Thou hast boasted 
that the only design of thy marching is to extirpate robbers 
thou thyself ait the greatest robber in the world." The san>e 
may be said of the answer a pirate gave Alexander, when he 
asked what right he had to infest the seas ? *' The same that 
Ihou hast," he replied, "to infest the universe ; but because I 
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do this ia a aoiall ship^ 1 am called a robber, and becauBe thou 
actest the same part with a fleet, thou art called a conqueror.** 
The Almighty never delegated power to one man, to enable 
him to destroy another. Such would be a monstrous proposi- 
tion, which nght reason must ever repudiate. And yet such 
is palmed upon the world when men possessing power are 
lauded as heroes because they have destroyed their brethren 
of the human race. The character of Alexander, therefore, 
is one to which we cannot attach glory. The poet delSnes 
honour as 

The finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to diaclaaiiL 
And guard the way of life from all ofience 
Suffered or done. Wordsworth. 

Such was not the rule of Alexander's conduct. No sooner 
had he invaded one nation, destroying life and property, and 
overturning institutions dear to their possessors as life, than he 
commenced the same wild career of desolation upon another. 
Heeren remarks, that "the death of Alexander, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, was the greatest loss man- 
kind could experience. From the Indus to the Nile, the 
world lay in ruins ; and where was now the architect to be 
found, that could gather up the scattered fragments, and restore 
the edifice?" This is fallacious. Alexander's own hand 
caused these ruins, and we cannot discover any display of 
such wide-spread philanthropy in his life, as to warrant the 
belief, or the hope, that he would heal the wounds he had in- 
flicted. The lust of conquest was still his predominant pas- 
sion : and his plans, as unfolded before his death, show that 
his tnoughts were rather bent upon future (fesolation than on 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. The most essential 
and excellent virtues of a great prince are the following : to 
be a father, guardian, and shepherd of his people ; to govern 
them by good laws ; to make trade both by sea and land 
flourish ; to encourage and protect arts and sciences ; to estab- 
lish fesice and plenty ; to preserve his subjects from aggression 
and mjury ; to maintain harmony between all orders of the 
state, and make them conspire, in due proportion, to the pub- 
lic wel&re ; to do justice to all his subjects, and to provide for 
their necessities and enjoyments of life. Such was not Alex- 
ander. His Jegitimate subjects of Macedonia were abandoned, 
that he might lord it over Asia. It cannot be denied that he 

VOL. IV. 19 
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possessed some useful traits of character, of which the build- 
ing so many cities in the different parts of his new empire, 
and the judicious choice of their sites, and the commercial 
projects which he conceived, are among the greatest. But 
these works were not projected solely for the exaltation and 
comfort of his species, which would alone have brought him 
honour. They formed a part of the dream of his ambition, 
as the whole tenor of his hfe proves. 

The private character of Alexander, as recorded by ancient 
historians, reflects little honour on humanity. It was a strange 
compound of excellences and defects, in which the latter pre- 
dominated. His wild ambition ; his disgraceful intemperance ; 
his love of adulation and servility ; his violent anger, beneath 
the effects of which some of his most ardent friends were de- 
stroyed ; these are fearful blots which cannot be wiped out 
from the pages of his history. They have been the theme 
of satirists and philosophers ; and the conqueror of Persia, 
Scythia, and India was reduced by these faults below the 
level of the human race. His downward x^areer of vice 
afibrds a fine comment on Juvenal's description of a sinner's 
progress. 

** He that once sins, like him that slides <m ioe, 

Gktes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice ; 

Though conscience checks him, yet these nihs gone o'«r. 

He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more. 

What sinners finish where they first begin, 

And with one crime content their lust to sin ? 

Nature, that rude, and in her first essay, 

Stood boffgling at the roughness of the way, 

Used to the r(»d, unknowing to return, 
- Groes boldly on, and loves the path when worn." 

Still, as the prosperity of Alexander increased, he became 
more aepraved; and that which he looked upon with com- 

E unction in the early part of his career, was performed by 
im finally with pleasure. From the period that he had exe- 
cuted the work assigned to him by Providence, the overthrow 
of the Persian empire, he lost his reputation as a man. 

And yet Alexander was learned. Plutarch says, that he 
was instructed by Aristotle, not only in morality and politics, 
but also in those abstruser branches of science which 
were called aeroamatic, as taught in " private conversation" 
to a chosen few. This shows how vain knowledge is, and 
how powerless in itself to preserve the heart from sin. 
This leads to another trait in the character of this great covk- 
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queroT which reflects do honour upon him. Hearing that 
Aristotle had published a treatise on those sciences, he wrote 
a letter to him, deprecating the act " You did wrong," says 
he, " in publishing the acroamatic parts of science. Wherem 
shall we difler from others, if the sublimer knowledge we 
gained from you be made common to all the world ? For 
my part, I had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the higher 
branches of learning, than in extent of power and dominion." 
This letter, as Dr. Hales observes, strongly marks his mono- 
polizing; spirit of knowledge, as. well as of conquest. He 
knew that " knowledge is power," — that the enlightenment 
of the world would tend to the debasement of those whom 
men in a state of ignorance and barbarism call heroes, and 
therefore he deprecated its diflusion. Such conduct finds imi- 
tators even in the present day. Many there are who conceive 
that it is a crime, and detrimentsd to the wel&re of the com- 
munity, that the poor should be enlightened. It is not so. 
Crime ever waits upon . the footsteps of ignorance ; while 
knowledge, sanctified by religion, makes good and loyal sub- 
jects. With universal knowledge, based upon Chistianity, 
universal peace will reign amone^ the sons of men. This is 
the picture which scripture itseli presents to our view. See 
Isa. xi. 9; Hab. ii. 14. It is only by this knowledge that 
both rulers and subjects can rightly know the ends for which 
they were created— can regard the sacred rights of humanity, 
and glorify their Maker. 

Roman authors say, and moralists and theologians have 
commented with great eloquence on the story, that when 
Anaxarchus the philosopher told Alexander there were an 
infinite number of worlds, he wept to think it would be im- 
possible for him to conquer them all, since he had not yet con- 
quered one. This is no doubt mere fiction. No one in 'his 
right senses could act thus, and Alexander was no madman.* 
He was a frail erring man, partaking largely of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, and as such demanding the tear of 
Christian philanthropy. Juvenal alludes to this story in a pas- 
sage in which he finely shows the madness of ambition. 

" One world sufficed not Alexander's mind : 
Coop'd up, he seemed in earth and seas confin'd ; 

* The Roman writers seem to have taken a {Measure in representing 
Alexander as a madman and monster, probably because he had done 
more during his brief reign than Rome accomplished in three centuries, 
axul had performed that which Crassus and Antony in vain attempted. 
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And, HivggtiflCilreleli'^ kv i 

Thfl narrow flobe to find » PMMge Mft. 

Tet enteied in the brick buitt town,* he tried 

Hie tomb, ftnd found the strait dimemaons wide. 

Deadi ottly tfak myttanovm tnA onfolds, 

The mighlj aoul hew ainaU a body helda r 

All human greatness mingles with the dust; and its t&'e 
ends in these three emphatic words, " Here he lies." 



Not ONm alone; Uabfeadrnw boat expiree; 
Hii lomb k BOftai ; ^mpiveaaie. When new 
TheRoDUtnl Qieekl They etalk an emptj name i 
Yet few regard theaa in this useful lijght : 
Though half our learning is their epitaph. 
* • * « 

O Death ! I stretch m}r view ; what Tisions rise ! 

What triamphs 1 toils imperial ! arts divine! 

In withered laweb glide belbee nnr sight I 

What h«gth of frr-fitncd ages, billow'd high 

With human agitation, roll along 

In unsubetantid images of air! 

Hm mehmdioly ghe^ of dead fbdowb, 

Whispering lUnt edioee of the world's a pp la u se^ 

With p m i t entia l aepeet, as they pass, 

All point at earth, an9 biju at human prids. 

Reader, there is nothing cm earth worthy of your saprems 
regard. Bel your affectiona on things ahove. 

* Babybn. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB DISSOLUTION OF THfi MACEDONIAN EXPIRE. 



THsvery first measure adopted after the death of Alexander, 
says Heeren, contained within itself the seeds of all the dire 
reTolutions that dlerwards ensued. Not only were the jeal- 
ousy and ambition of the nobles aroused, but even the inter* 
ference of the army was exhibited in the most terrific manner. 
Although the idea of the supremacy of the royal family was 
cast off only by decrees, yet the dreadfully disturbed state of 
that family rendered its fall inevitable. 

The measure referred to by Heeren was the succession. 
Unmindful of death, even in his latest hours, Alexander had 
neglected to make a provision for the contingency* This 
gave rise to a contest for a week between his genemis, at the 
end of which time it was agreed that Philip ArrhidsBUS, the 
natural brother of Alexander, a weak person, should be 
elected king, and that if Roxana should bear a son, which she 
did shortly afterwards (Alexander i£gus) he should be asso- 
ciated with his uncle in the kingdom. At the same time, Per- 
diccas was appointed regent, or guardian, to both these princes. 

In the same council, the first partition of the provinces was 
made. Egypt, with Libya and Cyrenaica, was assigned to 
Ptolemy £agus ; Cappaaocia and Faphlagonia to Eumenes ; 
Pamphylia and the greater Phrygia to Antigonus ; Phrygia 
the lesser to Leonnatus ; Caria to Cassander, the son of An- 
tipater; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Mesopotamia to A rcesilas; 
Babylonia to Seleucus ; Media to Atropates ; Persia to Peu- 
cestas; Thrace to Lysimachus; Macedonia and Greece to 

* Some wfiten amert that on Alexander being asked to whom he be- 
queathed his empire, he replied, " To the atrongest ;" and others affirm 
that he added, '' I foresee my funeral game» will be celebrated with strife 
and bloodshed." It is, however, doubtful whether these speeches were 
uttered by him ; for Aristobulus and Ptolemy, the most veracious writers 
of his historv, are silent on the snlject. 

19* 
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Antipjator and Cratenis; Lydk to Menander; Syria and 
Phenick to Laomedon; Pbithia and Hyrcania to Pbiata- 
pheraes ; Bactriana and Sc^iana to Philip : besides sevenil 
of the minor regions which were divided among generals 
whose names are sunk in oblivion, and several of the Asiatic 
provinces which were left under the government of their 
native princes. 

This partition, however, was only the work of man, and its 
daration, as will be seen, was brief That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the King of kings, had decreed a different dis- 
tribution. He had assigned to each his portion, and marked 
out its boundaries, and his will alone was to be performed, 
and so ^ as man's arrangements went, the empire was soon 
scattered to ^ the four winds of heaven." 

The proceedings of this self-constituted government, all the 
power of which was in the hands of Perdiccas and Roxana, 
soon became merciless. Roxana, jealous of Statira and her 
'sister, daughters of Darias, despatched letters, under the seal 
of Perdiccas, directing them to com« to Babylon, where they 
were secretly destroyed. Sysigambis would probably have 
shared the same £aae, but as soon as the news of Alexander's 
death reached her, she resolved to take away her own life. 
Ancient historians say, that she starved herself for grief; and 
Montesquieu, in his apology for, and panegyric of Alexander, 
asks, ^ What usurper but himself had his death bewailed 
with tears by the £imily whose throne he overthrew 1" It is 
very probable, however, that Sysigambis was mor^ afiected 
by the strife which followed than by the death of the con- 
queror. She might have thought of the days when she 
reigned in peace and splendour with Darius, and contrasting 
them with toose of strite on which she had fallen, might have 
been impelled to the rash act of self-destruction. 

The scene of strife which immediately followed the death 
of Alexander was but the precursor of years of the same. 
Treading in the footsteps of the deceased conqueror, all the 
satraps were ambitious to rule, and none willing to obey. 

The Greeks whom Alexander had established in the pro- 
vinces of Upper Asia, despairing of ever ag^in beholding the 
land in whicn they were bom, as soon as they heard of the 
death of Alexander, armed 20,000 f€k>t and 3000 horse, and 
placing Philo at their head, resolved to attempt to cut their 
way thither by the edge of the sword. Perdiccas, who fore- 
saw the consequences of such an enterprise, when the spirit 
of independence ruled in every breast, sent Pithon to oppose 
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Aese lovers of their country ; giving^ him the criiel order to 
exterminate the whole. Pithon was an ambitious man him- 
self, and he secretly resolved to win these Greeks over to his 
side, that he might establish himself as a monarch. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. He. had gained a victory 
over them and had bribed 3000 Greeks to join him ; but the 
Macedonians deeming it incumbent on them, to acc(»nph'sh 
the cruel orders of Perdiccas, slaughtered the whole of the 
Greeks without mercy. So thoroughly had they been 
trained by their deceased leader to deeds of carnage. 

This expedition was followed by the Lamian war in 
Greece.* 

During the life of Alexander, ahhough the Greeks had 
submitted with seeming readiness to his swav, and were cul- 
pable in their adulation of him, yet they looked with jealous 
eye on his superiority, and loathed the authoritv of their ffov- 
emor, Antipater. One of the last actions of Alexander Uew 
the embers of revok into a fiame. He had by an edict di* 
rected all the cities of Greece to recall their exiles, which 
caused great discontent. Many of the cities were fearful that 
when the exiles returned they would change the government ; ^ 
others doubted of their safety should the edict take efiect; 
whUe others held the edict to be the abolition of their liberty. 
, The general feeling, therefore, was that of revok, and when 
Alexander died, the flames burst forth. 

In this revolt, the Athenians appear to have taken the lead. 
On hearing of the death of Alexander, they displayed an in- 
decent joy, and immediately beo^an to breathe war from the 
rostrum. Leosthenes, a disciple of Demosthenes, was the 
most active on this occasion, and though opposed by the vet- 
eran Phocion wkh eloquence and biting sarcasm, he carried 
his point. A war was resolved upon, and it was agreed that' 
a deputation should be sent to all the states of Greece to en- 
gage their accession to the league. This deputation was 
successful ; partly from the eloquence of Demosthenes, who 
was at this time recalled from Megara, whither he had been 
banished, and partly from the love of liberty, a formidable 
army was drawn together from the different Grecian states, 
and placed under the command of Leosthenes. 

As soon as Antipater^ heard of this outbreak, he sent to 
Leonnatus in Phrygia and Craterus in Cilicia, to re- 
quest assistance. In uie mean time, he marched at the head 

• This war was so called (rom the name of a city near which the fint 
~ ) was fought 
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of 13,000 Macedonians and 600 hofse towaidf Tfaeanly^ 
whither he was followed by his fleet, consistiog of 110 
triremes, which cruized along the sea coasts. At first, the 
Thessalians declared in his favour; but they afterwards 
changed their sentiments, and joined the Athenians, supplying 
them with a strong body of cavalry. 

Leosthenes was in possession of the Pyl», or straits lead* 
ing into Greece, where he waited for the arrival of Antipater. 
As the forces which he commanded were more numerous 
than those of Antipater, the latter could not support the 
charge, and he fled to Lamia, a small, yet strong city in 
Thenaly, in order to wait for succours from Asia. 

Lamia was soon besieged by the Athenians. The assault 
was carried on with great vigour against the city, and the re' 
sistance was ecjually energetic. After several attempts, Leos- 
thenes, despeirmg of success, changed the siege into a bkick- 
ade, in order to reduce it by &unine. He surrounded it with 
a wall of circumvallation, and a deep ditch, by which means, 
all supnlies (^provisions were cut on! The effectB of famine 
were already felt, and the besieged entertained thoughts of 
. surrendering, when Leosthenes advancing near the vrall was 
skin by a stone. 

On me death of Leosthenes, the army was consigned to 
Antiphilus, whose valour and ability were held in great repu- 
tation. In the mean time, b. c. 322, Leonnatus was marchmg 
to the assistance of the besieged. This at least was his osten- 
sible motive ; but he, also, was seized with the mania of am* 
bition, and had designs to exalt himself. His real intention 
was to advance into Greece in order to make himself master 
of Macedonia. As soon as Antiphilus heard of his approach, 
he raised the siege, burned his tents, and marched to meet 
him. Prosperity had introduced some disorder in the Grecian 
camp, and many bands of soldiers had withdrawn to their 
homes. Their army was reduced to 20,000 foot and 3500 
horse ; those under Leonnatus were not quite so numerous. 
The battle was severely fought ; but through the labour of 
the Thessalian cavalry, and the death of Leonnatus, the 
Greeks were victorious ; the Macedonian phalanx was com* 
pelled to retire to eminences where the cavalry could not 
pursue them. 

The news of this success created great joy m Athens. 
Festivals were celebrated and sacrifices offered, to testify their 
gratitude to their idol gods for the advantages they had ob- 
tained. These advantages, however, were ngt final in their 
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tonsequetices. The sie^ of Lamia being raised, Antipater 
maih^hed hastily to the ^ace where the remains of the army 
of Leonnatus was encamped, and having joined them, held 
the Greeks at bay. In ue mean time, Craterus, who had 
been long expected, arrived in Thessaly, and halted at the 
river Penens. The troops he had brought with him amounted, 
in conjunction with those of Leonnatus, to nearly 50,000 
fighting men, while those of the dlies did not-exceea 30,000. 
Craterus having resigned the command to Antipater, the 
latter attacked the Greeks near Cranon, and defeated them 
mth great slaughter. Still the Greeks were not utterly sub- 
dued ; for it was debated in a council of war. held immedi- 
ately after, whether they should continue in tne field or pro- 
pose terms of accommodation to the enemy. The latter alter- 
native was decided upon, and deputies were despatched to the 
camp of Antipater in the name of all the allies. Antipater 
replied in the spirit of a conqueror who saw his superiority. 
He would enter into a treaty separately with the cities of 
Greece, he said, or not at all. This haughty answer broke 
ofiT the negotiation ; but the moment he presented himself be- 
fore the cities of the allies, they surrendered up their liberties, 
without an attempt to avert the blow. Each city was a^entive 
only to its separate advantage, and their previous union, in 
which alone was strength, was thereby broken. 

The Athenians and -.^tolians alone stood firm in this gen- 
eral defection. But for their success, there was no hope. 
The Athenian fleet had recently been twice defeated by Cly- 
tos; and when Antipater advanced toward their city, they 
were not in a condition to dispute the palm of victory with 
him. As usual, they gave themselves up to despair. De- 
mosthenes and his party, under the influences of this wild 
passion, retreated from the city. -In this dilemma, those who 
remained turned their eyes on Phocion, and demanded his 
advice. "To what end," said he, " should I advise you ? If 
you had not rejected my council, you had not known this ca- 
lamity." They then called upon Demades, who had always 
been in the interest of the Macedonians. Demades first pro- 
posed a decree by which Demosthenes and bis party, who 
may be considered as the sole remaining defenders of the ex- 
pi ring liberty of Greece, were condemned to die. Demades 
next proposed a decree for sending ambassadors to Antipater, 
who was then at Thebes, invested with full powers to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with him. This embassy was sent, 
Demades and Phocion being of the number. They found 
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Antipatcr inflexible in his desires to rule over Athens. He 
would listen to no other terms than those offered to him at 
Lamia, which were that they should yield implicitly to his 
authority, and suffer their afl^rs to be settled at his plea- 
sure. 

On receiving this reply, Phocion returned to Athens, and 
gained the people's consent to these measures. He then came 
back to Thebes, accompanied by Xenocrates, to whose virtue 
and talent as a philosopher the Athenians hoped Antipater 
would pay recfard. It was a vain hope ; for the conqueror 
eyed him witn stern contempt, and in the midst of his har- 
angue commanded him to be silent Phocion was, however, 
treated courteously, and after he had concluded his harangue, 
Antipater replied, that he wais disposed to contract an alliance 
with the Athenians on these conditions: 'M. They should 
deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides; 2. The government 
should be restored to its ancient state, by which all employ- 
ments were to •be conferred upon the wealthy ; 3. They 
should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia ; 4. That 
they should defray all the expenses of the war, and pay a 
hrtre sum, the amount of which should be settled." 

The design Antipater had in view in the dictation of this 
treaty was to make himself absolute master of Athens. The 
sage Xenocrates saw this, and when the other ambassadors 
expressed an opinion that the terms were moderate for men in 
their situation, he replied : " They are moderate for slaves, 
but severe for free men." 

According to this treaty, the Athenians were compelled to 
receive a garrison of Macedonians into Munychia. These 
troops, under the command of Menyllus, a man of probity, 
took possession of the place during the festival of the Great 
Mysteries, and on the day when it was usual to carry the god 
lacchus in procession to Eleusis. Affected by this incident, 
the citizens exclaimed : '^ Alas ! the gods would formerly 
manifest themselves in our favour, when adversity surrounded 
US, by mystic visions and audible voices, to the terror of our 
fpes ; but now they cast an unpitying eye on Greece, and be- 
hold the most sacred of all days polluted and distinguished 
by calamities which will be associated with the memory of 
this sacred season through succeeding ages." It was a cir- 
cum3tapce well calculated to cast a shadow over the rejoicings 
uf these high-minded sons of liberty and passionate admirers 
of their false deities. 

Great distress resijked frpm t{ie scGopd article of the terips 
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of peace dictated by Antipater, 12,000 citizens being excluded 
from employments in the state by its rigour on account of 
their poverty, and losing the small emoluments they had 
hitherto received. Some of these pNerished by &mine amid 
the taunts and insults ci their supriors, while others retired 
into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city and lands 
for their habitation. 

As might be expected, the proscribed philosophers, with 
some of their adherents, took refuge in flight Antipater, 
however, was inexorable in his vengeance against them. He 
despatched Archias, an actor of tragedy, with a body of men 
to discover them, and to bring them to him. Hyperides, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himereus, brother of Demetrius 
Phalereus, were found in the temple of Ajax, and were sent 
to Antipater to Cleons, where they suffered death. Deme- 
trius Phalereus, the disciple and fnend of Theophrastus, re- 
tired to Nicanor, and was protected by Cassander. The fate 
of Demosthenes was tragical He fled into the island of Ca- 
lauria, and took refuge in the temple of Neptune. He was 
followed thither by Archias, who endeavoured to persuade 
him to accompany him to Antipater, promising him that no 
harm should befall him. Demosthenes knew the nature of 
his foes too well to rely on such promises, and in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of Antipater, he took poison, with« 
which he had furnished himself^ and under the effects of 
which he died. 

The character of Demosthenes is one of the most prorai* 
nent, and highly praised in the paees of ancient history. He 
was enlightenea, eloquent, and endowed with an enthusiastic 
love of liberty. Had the Athenians acted fully and boldly 
according to his counsel, their liberty would doubtless have 
been preserved from the power of Fhilip. When he per- 
ished, they saw their error ; and soon after they erected a 
statue of brass to his memory, and decreed that the eldest 
branch of his family should be brought up in the Prytaneum, 
at the public expense, from generation to generation. At the 
foot of the statue this inscription was engraved : 

Demostkenes, if thy power had been equal to thy msdom^ 
the Macedonian Man would not have triumphed over Greece, 

" PatrioCf; have toiled, and in their country's eame / 

Bled nobly ; and their deeds/a« they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We sive in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The' historic muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
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TV> lalMt liDM ; tnd Scolpttire, ia hm fata 
Gives bond in itone and eveMianng bnM 
To giMid them, and to' immortalize their tnut' 

COWPKB. 

Demosthenes straggled nobly for the liberty of his country, 
and he deserves to m had in continnal remembrance. But 
there are those whose claims are nobler than those of such 
patriots as Demosthenes, and yet they are forgotten. These 
are 

Thoee who, poeted at the shrine of truth, 
Have fallen in her defence ; 

for 

Theb bhxid is shed 
In eonHnnation of the noblest claim. 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinelf free. 
To soar, and to anticipste the skiM. 

Whence springs the indifiference of mankind to the claims 
of these noble sufferers 7 The answer is to be found in the 
fallen and depraved state of human nature. This world is 
preferred to tne next, and human laws prized above Divine. 
Hence their names are not embalmed in the pages of the 
poets or history with that warmth their memory demands, 
and no marble points to the place where their ashes are laid. 
Their memories are embalmed only in the hearts of those 
who partake, of the sweets of duit Divine liberty which they 
have procured, and whose 

" Freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brinffs it own evil with it, makes it less : 
For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain. 
Nor penury can cripple, or confine." — Cowpbr. 

Those possess true liberty, whose souls are set free from 
the thraldom of sin and Satan ; all are slaves besides ! 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperidea caused the 
Athenians to mourn the loss of Philip and Alejcander, and 
• recalled to their memory the generosity with which they had 
been uniformly treated by those conquerors. Antipj^ter was 
the reverse of a generous character. Under the mask of a 
private man, in a cloak of frieze, he discovered himself to be 
a rigid and imperious master. By the entreaties of Phocion, 
however, the stern conqueror eventually relaxed somewhat 
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in his measures. He recalled several persons from banish- 
ment, among whom was Demetrius, and reversed the sen- 
tence by which others were banished beyond the Ceraunian 
mountams, and the promontory of Tssnarus. The exertions 
which Phocion made on this occasion reflect great honour da 
his humanity. 

After thus subjecting Athens to his rule, Antipater set oat 
for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of hi^ daughter Phila 
with Craterus ; an event of importance to their future move- 
ments. 

During the time in which these events were passing in 
succession, the bones of the once mighty Alexander were un- 
buried. So busy were his followers at first in procurm^ for 
themselves honours, that his corpse lay neglected. About 
B. c. 321, his funeral obsequies were performed with true 
oriental magnificence; such, says the ancient historian, as 
had never l^en equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, uttered doubtless in the 
spirit of flattery, that the place where Alexander should be 
buried would he rendered the most happy and flourishing in 
the whole earth. This gave rise to strife. Each governor 
contested fi>r the disposal of a bod]^ that was to produce such 
happy results. Perdiccas was desirous that it should be con- 
veyed to ^g8B in Macedonia, where the bones of the Mace- 
donian monarchs were usually deposited. Other places were 
likewise proposed ; but Egypt was at leagth adopted for his 
resting place. Ptolemy, who owed much to the deceased, 
monarch, signalized ms mtitude on this occasion. He 
marched forward to meet the funeral procession at the head 
of his best troops, and advanced as far as Syria. It had been 
proposed that the corpse should be deposited in the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon ; but Ptolemy prevented this, and it was first 
deposited in the city of Memphis, and finally in Alexandria. 
Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the memory of Alex- 
ander, and rendered him those honours which were paid to 
demi-gods and heroes By pagan antiquity. According to Leo, 
an Afi*ican author, who wrote in the fifteenth century, the 
tomb of Alexander was to be seen in his time, and he states 
that it was reverenced by Mohammedans as the monument 
of an illustrious monarch and a great prophet I So dazzled 
are the eyes of mankind in all ages by the glitter of human 
glory. 

It has been seen that in the {nrtition of the governments of 
Alexander's empire. Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were ap 
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portioned to Eomenes. It was stipulated by the treaty that 
Leonnatus and Antigonus should march thither to establish 
him in these dominions, and dispossess the king Ariarathes 
of the sovereignty. The regent Perdiccas gave £em instruc- 
tions for this purpose ; but neither Leonnatus nor Anttgonus 
were careful of any one's interests but their own. Antigonus 
refused to obey the orders of another, and though Leonnatus 
feigned comjdiance, yet he was drawn off from the enterprise 
by the Lamian war, m which he conceived his interests were 
more nearly concerned ; Antipater being the most powerful 
Leonnatus had confessed to £umenes that he designed to 
marry Cleopatra, sister of Alexander, and in her right to 
seize upon the reins of empire. Acting upon this, Eumenes 
possessed himself 'Of the treasures of Leonnatus in the dead of 
nightj amounting to 5000 talents of ffold, about 2d,000,00L»/. 
sterling, and retired to Perdiccas. 1 his was a piece of ser- 
vice not be overlooked by the regent, and a short time after, 
Eumenes was conducted into Cappadocia by a large army,, 
commanded by Perdiccas in person. Ariarathes made a 
vigorous defence ; but his army was defeated and he was 
taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who, by a cruel line of policy, 
which he had adopted for lus own aggrandizement, put him 
and his whole family to death. Eumenes, therefore, was es- 
tabfa'shed in the government of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. 

After this transaction, Perdiccas advanced with his troops 
to Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, with a determination 
to reduce them, because they had slain Balacrus, the son of 
Nicanor, whom Alexander had appointed their s^overnor. 
Laranda was taken by assault, and all who were able to bear 
arms were put to the sword, while the women and children 
were sold for slaves. Isaura was next invested, but being a 
strong and populous place, it defied the power of Perdiccas 
till many of its inhabitants had fallen in the struggle. The 
rest, forseeing the final consequences of the siege, and hav- 
ing no hopes of mercy, determined upon seli-destructioD. 
Having appointed a sufficient number to defend the walls, 
they set the city on fire, consuming their parents, wives, and 
children, and then threw themselves into the fiames. The 
city was abandoned to plunder, and after having collected 
much gold and silver from among the ashes, Perdiccas led 
his army into Cilicia, where he passed the winter. 

On the first division of the provinces, the cruel and am-, 
bitioiis Perdiccas had proposed to marry Nicssa, the daugh- 
ter of Antipater, believing that the union would be subser 
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vient to his own interests. While he was in Cilicia, her 
brothers, Jollas and Archias, accompanied her thither, in 
order to be present at the celebration of the nuptials. But 
Perdiccas had changed his views on this subject. Olympias, 
who had always hated Antipater, having solicited him to 
many Cleopatra, her daughter, and the widow of the king 
of Epirus, he despatched Eumenes to Sardis in Lydia, where 
she tnen was, to make proposals of marriage to that princess. 
In the mean time, -persuaded by Alcetas, his brother, Perdic- 
cas married Nicaea ; intending to repudiate her, however, as 
soon as the mind of Cleopatra was known, and his ambitious 
designs were fully matured. As a preliminary step to his 
grand movement to the throne, he contrived a plan for cut- 
ting off Antigonus. He caused many accusations to be laid 
iagainst him, and a day was appointed for his trial. Antigo- 
nus lulled the suspicions of Perdiccas by an apparent acquies- 
cence in his measures, and by collecting proofs of his inno- 
cence against the day of trial. But Antigonus had an under- 
standing too penetrating to be imposed on. He saw that his 
own destruction was sealed if he remained, and that it was to 
be the foundation of the success of Perdiccas,. The murder 
of Cynane, daughter of Philip by his second wife, who was 
cut off by the command of Perdiccas, confirmed him in these 
views ; and accordingly, taking his son Demetrius and all 
his domestics in whom he could confide, he embarked in an 
Athenian vessel, and sailed over to Greece to take shelter un- 
der the protection of Antipater and Craterus. 

At this time Antipater and Craterus were at war with the 
.52tolians. Upon being informed, however, of the designs of 
Perdiccas, they madS peace with the ^tolians, and advanced 
towards the Hellespont, to watch the movements of their new 
adversary. " At the same time, they engaged Ptolemy, gover* 
nor of Egypt, in their interest. 

Foreseeing that he should have to oppose the veteran for- 
ces of Gi:eece conjointly with those of Ptolemy, if he did not 
f prevent their junction, Perdiccas held a council of war, to dc- 
iberate whether they should first march into Macedonia 
against Craterus and Antipater, or into Egypt against Ptole- 
my. The majority of voices declared in favour of the last 
proposition, and it was accordingly determined that Perdiccas 
fthould march into Egypt, attended by the two minor kings, 
which he did by the way of Damascus and Palestine. At 
the same time, Eumenes was appointed to oppose Antipater 
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and Cratems, who, it was expected, would soon cross the 
Hellespont into Asia. 

This expectation was realized; Antipater and Craterus 
were early in the fields of Asia. They crossed the Helles- 
pont,. and, on their landing, were joined by Neoptolemus, 
governor of Armenia, who had recently suffered a defeat 
from the power of Eumenes. Neoptolemus informed the 
Macedonian leaders that the army of Eumenes was weak, dis- 
orderly, and incapable of resistance. This information was 
incorrect, and led to the overthrow of the Macedonian forces. 
Misled by it, Antipater and Craterus divided their forces, the 
former passing through Phrys^ia in pursuit of Perdiccas, and 
the latter, accompanied by Neoptolemus, marching against 
Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. 

The armies of Eumenes and Craterus met in the Trojan 
plain, and a severe battle was fouc^ht. In making his arrange- 
ments for the battle, Eumenes, wno was brave and generous 
and who desired the reconciliation of Craterus with Perdiccas, 
was careful not to oppose any Macedonian against him, lest 
he should be slain. But his generous care was vain. In 
the first onset, Neoptolemus was slain by the hand of Eume- 
nes ; and Craterus, at the close of the battle, when victory 
declared for his opponent, lay undistin^shed among the 
heaps of dead. Eumenes having learned me state of Craterus, 
hastened to the spot where he lay, and found him expiring. 
Bitterly bewailing the misfortune that had changed om 
friends into foes, he wept over him, and caused the last 
honours to be paid him with magnificenca He also ordered 
his bones to be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given 
to his wife and children. 

While these events occurred in Cappadocia, Perdiccas 
passed into Egypt. On his march thither, the army which 
ne commanded had become turbulent, and the breach was 
v/idened soon after his arrival by the emissaries of Ptolemy, 
who secretly encouraged their mutinous dispositions. Many 
of his ofiUcers desert^ him, and the feelings of the soldieis 
generally were in favour of Ptolemy ; and at length Python, 
who had been formerly employed in the ruthless massacre of 
some Greek mercenaries, lor disobedience of orders, organ- 
ized a conspiracy, and Perdiccas, who in imagination had 
already his foot upon the throne of Macedonia, was murdered 
in his tent. As he had cut off others, so he was cut off him- 
self treacherously, and in a moment sent to his account. 

Two days after this event, news arrived in the camp of the 
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yictoiY gained by Eumenes. Had it reached the camp ear« 
lier, the regent's life might have been saved, but now the 
news served only to aggravate the malice of the idsurgent 
satraps and soldiers. Enraged thereby, they pot all the 
friends of Perdiccas on whom they could lay hands, to 
death. 

Three of the principal personages, Perdiccas, Crat^ms, 
and Leonnatus, were already removed from the theatre of 
action, and Eumenes, now master of Asia Minor, had to 
maintain, unaided, the straggle against the confederates in 
every quarter. 

As soon as Ptolemy heard of the death of Perdiccas, he 
brought the royal army a large supply of wine and provi- 
sions. This act, combined with his courteous manners, won 
upon the turbulent soldiers, and they unanimously ofiered 
him the regency. He saw that this was a dangerous position 
to be placed in, and therefore he declined the honour. On 
his refusal, the weak Aridaeus, who is not before mentioned, 
and the traitor Python were appointed to the regency. It 
was about this time that the news arrived of the recent vic- 
tory of Eumenes. This intelligence filled the breasts of the 
soldiers with indignation. Craterus, who had been a war- 
rior from his youth, was a favourite with his companion in 
arms, while Eumenes was despised by them on account of 
his former peaceful occupation, that oi secretary to Alexan- 
der. Rolemy conceived it would be his interest to heighten 
this feeling of revenge, and he induced them to pass a decree 
whereby Eumenes and his adherents were proclaimed ene- 
mies, and war was denounced against them, and all who af- 
forded them support or protection. 

Having thus doomed Eumenes, the army commenced their 
march towards Cceio Syria, to put their decrees into effect. 
Their designs, however, were delayed by a new revolution. 
Eurydice, wife of the weak Philip Arrhidaeus, and niece of 
the celebrated Philip, a woman oi great ambition and con- 
siderable talent for intrigue, supported by the army, wrested 
the regency from AridcBus and Python. Thus matters stood 
when they arrived at Triparadisus, in Syria, where they were 
joined by Antipater. Ever seeking his own interest. Anti- 
pater reproached the Macedonians for submitting to the gov- 
ernment of a woman, and being supported by Antigonus and 
Seleucus, obtained for himself the office of regent. Eurydice 
ably supported herself against his designs, for which reason, 

20* 
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fearing her abilities, Antipater sent her with her husbmid 
pnsooer to Pella. 

As soon as the strife attendant upon this change was al- 
layed, Antipater proceeded to make a new division of the 
provinces. £g3fpt, Lybia, and the adjacent country, were 
confirmed to Ptolemy ; Sjrria was also confirmed to jLaome- 
don; Philoxenus had Cilicia; Mesopotamia and Arbeiitis 
were given to Amphimachus ; Seleucus received Babylon ; 
Antigonus was placed over Susiana, because he was the first 
whp opposed Perdiccas ; Peucestas held Persia ; Tlepolemus 
had Carmania ; Python was intrusted with Media as far as 
the Caspian Straits ; Stasander, with Bactria and Sogdia ; 
Sybirtius, with Arachosia ; Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, 
with Paropamisus ; Python, with the country between Paro- 
pamisus and India ; Porus and Taxiles, with the country they 
already possessed as received at the hands of Alexander; 
Cappadocia was assigned to Nicanor ; Phrygia Major, Ly- 
caonia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, to Antigonus ; Caria, to Gas- 
Sander ; Lyaia, to CUtus ; and Phrygia the Less, to Aridaeus, 
Gassander was appointed general o( the horse ; and the com- 
mand of the household troops was given to Antig^onus, with 
orders to prosecute the war against Eumenes, whose territo- 
ries he was to possess, and who was, by this division of the 
empire, outlawed. 

The crafty and ambitious Antigonus soon commenced 
operations against Eumenes. He was joined by Gassander, 
son of Antipater, with 1000 horse. Gassander was a selfish 
and cunning statesman, and he soon penetrated the secret 
plans of Antigonus. He warned the regent of these designs 
in vain, and a quarrel took place between the colleagues, upon 
which Gassander returned to Europe, where he soon com- 
menced a career as bold and cruel as that of Antigonus in 
Asia. 

In the mean time, Eumenes had prudently prepared for 
the coming storm. He was joined by Alcetas, the brother 
of Perdiccas, and by Attains with the fleet. But treachery 
was in his camp. One of his principal officers, named Per- 
diccas, prevailed on a body of 3500 troops to desert with him, 
which led to a battle between his divided forces, thereby weak- 
ening his power. Nor was this all. Having met the forces 
of Antigonus at Orcynium, in Gappadocia, during his engage- 
ment with them, ApoUonius, one of the principal officers of 
his cavalry, corrupted by Antigonus, deserted iiim with 8000 
men, which defection caused his overthrow, u. c. 320. 
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AiieT his defeat, Eamenes took shelter in Nora, a Gappa* 
docian city, a place of considerable strength, where he vigor- 
ously sustained a siege of twelve months, rejecting the many 
tempting offers by which Antigonus endeavoured to win him 
to the support of his designs. At the end of that time, h. c. 
319, Antigonus, perceiving that the siege would retard his 
designs, ordered Nora to 1^ surrounded by a strong wall, and 
leaving a force sufHcient to guard it, marched into Pisidia 
against Alcetas and Attalus, who were raising a body of 
troops for the rescue of Eumenes. The celerity with which 
Antigonus marched into Pisidia was such, that he surprised 
these generals, and being unprepared, they were routed in a 
battle. Attalus was taken prisoner; but Alcetas fled with 
6000 men to Termessus, where, to escape the swords of mur- 
derers, (by whom he was already surrounded, and who were 
commissioned by the magistrates of Nora, through the influ- 
ence of Antigonus, who pursued him thither,) he put an end 
to his own liie. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy was pursuing 
his conquests in Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine, as related in 
the History of the Egyptians. 

Much dissatisfaction prevailed in Athens concerning the 
fifarrison which Antipater had left in that city. Phocion had 
been often requested to go to the court of that prince, to solicit 
him to recall those troops. This general, foreseeing the use- 
lessness of this step, refused, and the orator Deraades at length 
took upon himself that commission. The arrival of Demades 
in Macedonia happened at a fatal juncture for himself An- 
tipater had been seized with a severe illness, and his son Cas- 
sander, who was master of all affairs, had lately intercepted 
a letter which Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, 
pressing him to come and make himself master of Greece and 
Macedonia, and representing that it was only held together 
by " an old and rotten thread ;" thereby ridiculing Antipater. 
As soon as Cassander saw* Demades, who was accompanied 
by his son, he caused him to be arrested ; after which, having 
bitterly reproached the orator for his perfidy and ingratitude, 
and slew them both with his own hands. Such was the end 
of Demades, who had dictated the decree by which Demos- 
thenes and Hyperides were condemned to die ; a fearful re- 
tribution for the cruelty he had shown to others. 

The indisposition of* Antipater proved fatal. Before he 
died, be bequeathed the regency to his friend, the aged Po- 
lysperchon, to the exclusion of his own son Cassander, be- 
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cause of hb criminal intrigues with the wicked and ambi- 
tious Earydice. 

Caesander could ill btook this singular love of the public 
welfare displayed by his dying fiither. He deemed it an in- 
sult, and sought to rorm a party against the new regent. He 
applied to Rolemy and Antigonus, and they readily espoused 
his cause from the same motives of ambition as himself Thus 
aided, Cassander strengthened himself in Southern Greece, 
where he seized xhfi strong fortress of Munychia. He was, 
however, for the moment overreached by Folysperchon as 
regards Athens. Foreseeing that Cassander would attempt 
to make himself absolute master of that city, he issued an 
edict declaring his intention of restoring democracy in the 
Grecian states. The Athenians heard this with delip^ht 
They sent an urgent embassy to the regent, requesting him 
to send an army to protect their city from Cassander and his 
partisans. Polysperchon sent his son Alexander with con- 
siderable forces into Attica, and encouraged by their presence, 
die restoration of democracy was voted by a tumultuous as- 
semUy, and a decree passed for proceeding against all aristo- 
crats as capital enemies of the state. It is probable that Poly- 
sperchon foresaw this, and it is evident tnat he sought the 
overthrow of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced 
oligarchy under Antipater. He had his desire. Several 
illustrious individuals, among whom was the virtuous Pho- 
cion, fell victims to this burst of popular violence, and the arm 
of the regent was not interposea to save them. 

Although the Athenians generally were thus led astray by 
this burst of democratical fury, there were those in Athens 
who lamented the death of Phocion. On the day he was 
doomed to drink the fatal hemlock, there was a public pro- 
cession, and as it passed before his prison doors, some of those 
who followed in the train took off their crowns from their 
heads, and others burst into tears. ^ All who were not blinded 
by rage or envy deemed it an instance of unnatural barbarity 
and impiety, that one whose virtues had procured for him the 
appellation of "the good," should die on a day of solemnity. 

The revenge of the foes of Phocion senselessly pursued 
him after death. An edict was obtained from the people that 
his body should be carried out of the territory of Attica, and 
that none of the Athenians should furnish fire to honour his 
funeral pile. , Accordingly, the remains of Phocion were car- 
ried into the territories of Megara, where the last sad rites 
were paid by a few weeping friends. 
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Piiocaon waB one of the gpreatest men that Greece ev^ jno* 
duced. Brought up in the school of Plato and Xenocimtea, 
he had formed his manners upon the moet perfect plan of 
pagan virtue. * This, compared with the hne of conduct 
marked out for man hy the great Founder of Christianity, 
was lamentably deficient; hut he deserved a nobler end. 
The Athenians themselves saw this in after ages, yrhen no 
longer blinded by popular fury. Then they erected a statue 
of brass to his memory, and interred his bones at the public 
expense. His accusers, also, were brought to condign pun* 
ishment. These were, indeed, vain retributions, tending to 
the dishonour of the Athenian character, for they punidied 
their own crime in others ; but at the same time they exhibit 
the moral worth of Phocion. He acted uprightly according 
to the light afforded him, and Christians would do well to 
take many a lesson from him. Their superior advantages 
are attended with proportionate responsibility. 

While the disorders incident to this democratic fury pr^ 
vailed at Athens, Caaaander entered the Pirffiiis with a fle^ 
of thirty-five vessels, which he had received from Antigonua. 
When the Athenians beheld themselves destitute of necessary 
succours to repel these forces, they resolved to send deputies 
to Cassander, in order to learn the conditions of peace. It 
was agreed that the Athenians should continue masters of the 
city, with the territories, and of the revenues and ships ; but 
it was stipulated that the citadel should remain in the hands 
of Cassander, till he had ended the war with the kings. At 
the same time the Athenians permitted Cassander to choose 
what citizen he pleased to govern the republic, and Deme* 
trius Phalereus was elected to that dignity, which he filled 
for ten years under Cassander with great applause, ruling 
with mildness and equity. 

In the mean time, rolysperchon had neglected nothing 
that he deemed necessary to strengthen his interest. He re- 
called Olympias, who had retired into Epirus under the re- 
gency of Antipater, with the offer of sharing his authority 
with her. This was an unwise measure ; for Olympias, upon 
her arrival, consulted nothing but her passions, and her insa- 
tiable desire of dominion and revenge. A more judicious 
step was taken by Polysperchon when he entered into a close 
alliaQce with Eumenes, although A brought upon him the 
powerful resentment of Antigonus. 

Having heard that Cas^mder had made himself master of 
Ath^as, Polysperchon hAeteiued to besiege him in that city. 
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He waft, however, unable to drive Cassander from Attica, and 
he entered the Peloponnesus to punish the Arcadians, and en- 
gaged in a fruitless siege of Megalopolis. 

While these proceedings were going forward, the crafty 
and ambitious Antigonus appeared in the field, resolved to 
make himself lord of Asia. Backed by an army of 80,000 
men and vast treasures, he commenced his career by endea- 
vouring to remove those ^vemors of provinces who were 
not in his interests. In this, however, he was not very suc- 
cessful. AridiBUS, governor of Phrygia, immediately began 
to arm, and set his power at defiance, openly denouncing him 
as a traitor. He next sought to gain Eumenes over to his in- 
terests, with the promise of beinpf the second person in his 
court Eumenes outwitted Antigonus. He listened to his 
overtures, upon which Antic^onus framed an oath, which he 
sent to the commanders of the troops forming the blockade of 
the castle of Nora, where Eumenes still was, with instructions 
that on Eumenes subscribing thereto, the siege should be 
raised. The purport of this oath was, that he should be faith- 
ful to Antigonus, and should be a friend to his friends, and a 
foe to his foes. When this oath was tendered to Eumenes, he 
observed that there was a slight mistake in the paper, and ex- 
changed the name of Antigonus for that of Olympias, the 
kings, and the royal family. The Macedonians approved oi 
this alteration, and Taised the siege, and Eumenes had no 
sooner gained his freedom, then he began to collect forces to 
oppose the ambitious Antigonus, much to his chagrin. 

The revolt of Antigonus occasioned great alarm, while the 
deliverance of Eumenes was hailed with joy. Polysperchon 
despatched to .him, in the name of the kings, a commission, 
by which he was constituted captain general of the forces of 
. Asia Minor. Orders were also sent to Teutames and Anti- 
genes, colonels of the Ar^yraspida, or silver shields, to jom 
and serve under him against Antigonus. Orders we re like- 
wise transmitted to those who had the care of the king's trea-' 
sures, to pay him 500 talents, about 200,000 pounds sterling, 
for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and all necessary 
sums to defray the expenses of the war. All these were ac- 
companied with letters from Olympias to the same effect. 
B c. 318. 

Eumenes, sensible that the accumulation of these honours 
on the head of a foreigiier would excite the envy of the Mace- 
donians, and render him odious to them, refused the sunas 
granted -for his own uae, and endeavoured, by an engaging 
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conduct, to gain their afiections. Bat enrj is not easily 
uprooted from the heart of man. Antigenes and Teutames 
deemed it dishonourable to submit to a-ioreigner,and refused 
to attend him in council. Eumenes, careful as he was of the 
public good, and disinterested withal to a noble degree, could 
not consent to his own degradation licfhtly, fearing that his 
cause would be injured thereby. In this dilemma, he had re- 
course to the aid of superstition, which at all times has a power- 
ful effect on the rude mass of mankind. He told them that 
Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and shown him 
a magnificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
the monarch declared to him, that while they held their coun- 
cils in that tent, he himself would be always present, seated 
on the throne, to direct them in their designs and enterprises, 
if they would always address themselves to him. This was 
sufficient The profound respect which the Macedonians 
maintained for the memory of that prince, overcame all con- 
siderations, and a splendid tent was ordered to be erected, and 
a throne placed in it, which was to be called " The throne of 
Alexander." On this throne were to be laid the insignia of 
royaJty, and before it an altar was to be erected, on which it 
was ])ropo6ed that aU the chiefs should offer incense every 
morning, after which they should take their seats indiscrimi* 
nately and consult for the public safety. By this means Eu- 
raenes calmed the envy of the Macedonians, which otherwise 
would have ended in anarchy: thus credulous did the pagan 
religion render its votaries. The more extravagant the theo- 
ries were which policy propounded to their understandings, 
the more ready they appeared to adopt them as emanating 
from their gods. 

Hour the just law— 4he iudgment of the skieB, 
* He that hates truth shall be the dape of lies ; 

And he that will be cheated, to the last 
• Delusions strong as hell shail bind him &st. — Cowper. 

As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he 
raised an army of 20,000 men in a brief period. These 
forces spread terror among his enemies, and they sought to 
counteract their operations. Ptolemy sailed to the coasts of 
Cilicia, and souent to corrupt the Argyraspida by the per- 
suasive power of gold. Antigonus made the same attempt by 
emissaries in the camp. But so powerfully had the stratagem 
of Eumenes wrought upon the minds of these veteran foi- 
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lowers of Alexander, that all their attempts proved at this time 
abortive. 

£umeii8S advanced with his troops, thus favourably disposed, 
into Syria and Phenicia, to recover those provinces which 
Ptolemy had unjustly seized. This movement proved unsuc- 
ccflsfuL While the events just narrated were going forward, 
Antigonus had defeated Clitus, who commanded the fleet of 
Polysperchon, which rendered the expedition ineffectual 
Antigonus, indeed, marched against Eumenes with a more 
numerous force than his own, upon which he retreated 
through Ccelo-Syria, and passing the Euphrates, took up his 
winter quarters at Carrhs, in Mesopotamia. 

During his continuance at Carrhs, Eumenes sought the 
assistance of Python, governor of Media, and Seleucus, gover- 
nor of Babylon, which they refused, ostensibly on the grounds 
of his being outlawed, but in reality to further their own in- 
terests. Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared 
the governments of the empire among themselves after his 
death, smitten with the same mania of ambition which ac- 
tuated his conduct, were solicitous to secure to themselves the 
supreme power' in their several provinces. It was with this 
view they had chosen a person of weak intellect and an infant 
as their rulers, and their designs would have been discon- 
certed bad they allowed Eumenes an ascendancy over them, 
or obeyed his orders. These orders were issued, indeed, in 
the name of the kings ; but this was a circumstance they were 
anxious to evade, they wishing to be kings themselves. They 
were, moreover, apprehensive, of the merit and superior genius 
of Eumenes, who, although he had not been tramed up to the 
art of war, was unquestionably one of the greatest captains of 
his age. He was wise, brave, steady in resolution, and of 
unshaken fidelity to the royal cause; whence the power of his 
arm was dreaded by those who had nothing to show against 
these virtues, but their own insatiable ambition. The presence 
of an upright man has ever been, and will ever be a sore 
burden to those who act unjustly towards their fellow men. 

In the following spring, b. c. 317, Eumenes marched m 
the direction of Babylonia, where he was in great danger 
from a stratagem of Seleucus. His troops were mcamped in 
a plain near me Euphrates, and Seleucus by cutting the banks 
of that river, laid the neighbouring country under water. 
Eum^ies, however, succeeded in gaining an eminence with 
his troops, and found means to drain off the inundation without 
sustaining any great loss. Seleucus was then reduced to 
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the necessity of making a truce with Eumenes^ and of pennit- 
tir g him to pass peaceably through his province towards Susa. 

While at Susa, Eumenes sent to the governors of the pro- 
vinces in Upper Asia, requesting succours. He had before 
transmited to them the order of the kings ; and those whom 
he ha^charg^ed with that commission found them all assem-' 
bled at the close of a war undertaken in concert against Py- 
thon, governor of Media, who had putsued the same mea- 
sures in Upper Asia, which Antigonus'had formed in the 
Lower ; whence the governors confederated together against 
him, and drove him out of Media, obliging him to resort to 
Seleucus for protection. The confederates were still in the 
camp after this victory, when the deputies arrived from Eu- 
menes requesting their aid ; and fearing the subjection of An- 
tigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful army, their 
policy, rather than inclination, taught them to join his forces. 
WitK this reinforcement Eumenes saw himself not only in a 
condition to oppose Antigonus, who was then advancing 
towards him, but also superior in the number of his troops. 
The season was too far advanced when Antigonus arrived on 
the banks of the Tigris, whence he was obliged to take up his 
quarters in Mesopotamia. He was joined here by Seleucus 
of Babylon, and Python of Media, with whom he concerted 
measures for the operations of the next campaign. 

Juvenal has well said : ' 

Where wild ambition in the heart we find, 
Content and quiet reign not in the mind. 

During these transactions in Asia, ambition was perform- 
ing its deadly work in Macedonia. Olympias had made herr 
self paramount mistress, and had put totieath the weak Ar- 
rhidaBus and his consort Eurydice, with Nicanor, brother of 
Cassander, and a hundred of his principal friends. These 
barbarities, however, did not long remain unpunished. Olym- 
pias had retired to Pydna with the young king Alexander, 
.md his mother Roxana, with Thessalonica, sister of Alexan- 
der the Great, and Deidamia, daughter of iEacides, king of . 
Epirus, and sister of PyrrhuS. Cassander hastened to besiege 
chem by sea and land, -^lacides prepared to assist Olympias, 
and was already upon his march, when his troops revolted, and 
condemning him to banishment, returned to Epirus. On theii 
return to Epirus, these troops massacred all the friends of 
-Eacides, and then declared for Cassander, who sent Lyciscus 
thither to take upon him the government in his name. Olym- 
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mn hftd then no r^Mnrte left but Polj^rchon, who was in 
Pherrh(Bbia, a ftmall prm mce on the confined of ^^tolia. Po« 
lysperchon was preparinp: to soccour the guilty princess } but 
Uajssandler sent Calms, otie of his generals, against him, who 
corrupted the greatest pa) t of his troops, and obliged him to 
retire into ]J(axia, where he besieged him. Thus left to her- 
ielf, and having no hopes of relief, Olympias was compelled 
to surrender at discretion. 

The doom of Olympias waft sealed. Cassander prompted 
the rektbns of the principal offieera, whom Olympias had 
caused to be slain, to acctise her in the assembly of the Mace- 
donians, and to sue ibr tei^eance. The request of these per- 
aond was granted, akid when they had all made their com- 
{^ints, Olympias was ut»nimousiy condemned to die. After 
sentence of death had thus passed, Cassander proposed to her, 
by some friends, to retire to Athens, promising to accommo- 
date her wfth a galley for the voyage. His intention was to 
destroy ber br sea, and to publish throogh all Macedonia 
that the gods bad avenged her crimes ! but Olympias pene- 
trated into hisdeaigns, and inmsted on {Heading her own cause 
in the public assembly ; adding that this was the least favour 
Hmt could be granted a queen. Cassander was apprehensive 
that her presence would counteract his designs — that the re- 
membrance of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedo- 
nians retained the utmost veneration, would incline them to 
spare Olympias ; and therefore, he sent two hundred soldiets, 
with orders to pot her to death. These soldiers^ awed by her 
presence, retired without executing their commission. But 
Cassander was not to be foiled in his resolution to destroy 
Olympias. He knew that the deadly feeling of revem§^o 
lurked in the bosoiib of the relatives of those she had caused 
to perish, and they readily entered into his views : Olympioa 
fell beneath their united arms, and thus the ambition of Cas» 
Sander was made the instrument of pnnishing her for her 
cruelty and ambition. 

Cassander now saw his way clear to the throne of Mace- 
donia, and he hastened to secure it by measures suggested by 
the deepen policy ambition Could suggest. Among the cap- 
tives taken at Pydna, were Roxana the widow, Alexander 
JEgas the posthumous son, and Thessakmica the youngest 
sister df Alexander the Great. Cassander sought and ob- 
tained the hand of the hitter princess, and thereby consoled 
himself for the loss of Rurydice, his partner in guilt, and 
conciliated the friendship oi the nobles of Macedon^. At 
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the same time Cassander, emboldened by the success of his 
former crimes, resolred to pursue his ambitious course. He 
caused Roxana and Alexander ^gus to be conducted to the 
castle of Amphipolis, where they were divested of all regal 
honours, and where he intended on a future day to put them 
to death, with Hercules, son of Alexander by Barsine, widow 
of Memnon ; that no rival might remain to contest the crown 
of Macedonia wjth him by a regal claim. 

In consequence of the influence which Cassander had ac- 
quired by his marriage, and the steps he had adopted to exalt 
himself to the throne of Macedonia, Polysperchon did not ven- 
ture to return home, but continued in the Peloponnesus, where 
he retained for some time a shadow of authority over the few 
Macedonians who still adhered to the cause of the £imily of 
AlexaiMler. Cassander at first marched. into the Pelopon- 
nesus in order to give him battle ; but afler taking the city of 
Argos, and all the cities of die Messenians except Ithome, he 
deemed it prudent to retire into Macedonia, lest he should 
prove unfortunate. Soon after his return, he found means to 
corrupt Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, by offering him 
the government of all Peloponnesus, and the command of the 
troops stationed in the cities he had captured. Alexander 
greedily devoured the bait, and deserted the cause of his 
parent ; but he was slain soon after by some citizens of Sicyon, 
where he then resided, who combined to destroy him, in order 
to effect their own deliverance. This conspiracy, however, 
did not produce the desired effect. Cratesipotis, wife of Alex- 
ander, unappalled by the death of her husband, and the rage 
of mytiny, took upon herself the command of the troops, and 
subdued the Sicyonians in a battle, after which she entered 
upon the administmtion of the government, which she con- 
ducted with much prudence. 

At length winter passed away, and Antigonus appeared 
again in the field to contest the crown of Asia. He &r8t ad- 
vanced to Babylon, where the troo^ raised by Python and 
Seleucus au^ented his army. Thus strengthened, he 
passed the Tigris to attack Eumenes, who was prepared to 
receive his onset. During the course of this campaign, the 
war was maintained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia 
and Media were the theatre of its operations. The armies, 
which were nearly equal, traversed those two great provinces, 
by marches and countermarches, and each party resorted- to 
every art and stratagem that the greatest capacity combined 
with experience could supply. Eumenes, though he had a 
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mntinom anny to govein, an anny which, though they fel 
his superiority as a commander, were yet determined to op- 
pose, and finaJly to destroy him, ohtained several advantages 
over his enemy ; and when his troops grew impatient for win- 
ter quarters, he had the dexterity to secure the best in the pro- 
Tince of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek his in the 
north of Media, twenty-fi?e dajrs* march distant This cam- 
paign occupied the year b. c. 316. 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable that they in- 
sisted on taking up their quarters in different parts of the pro- 
vince, under pretence of being more commodiously stationed, 
and of having their wants better supplied. Antigonus, who 
was informed of this circumstance, marched in the depth of 
winter, in hopes of &lling upon them unawares. Eumenes 
had foreseen this event, and had sent spies mounted on dro- 
medaries to gain timely intelligence of the enemas motions. 
He had posted these so judiciously that he received intelligence 
of the coming of Antigonus before he could arrive at either of . 
his quarters, by which means he collected all his forces before 
the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus finding his 
schemes defeated, and mortified at being thus out^eneralled, 
determined to come to an engagement 

The skill which Eumenes had displayed on this occasion 
had so charmed his troops in general that they resolved he 
should exercise the sole command. But it was not so with 
Antigenes and Teutames, captains of the Argyraspidct. Mor- 
tified at this distinction being given to a Thracian, they formed 
a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of the satraps and 
principal officers into their conspiracy. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that his fall should be protracted till after the decision of 
the impending battle, thereby acknowledging his superior 
merit as a general Eumenes was informed of their design, 
but he would not forego his duty by endeavouring to escape 
his doom. On the contrary, in the spirit of true magnanimity, 
he made bis will, and determined to discharge his duty to lus 
prince to the latest breath. He resigned his destiny, says 
Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought only of prepar- 
ing for the battle. Truly Ais was devotion worthy of a bet- 
ter reward than it obtained. 

The army of Eumenes consisted of 36,000 foot and above 
6000 horse, with 114- elephants; that of Antigonus was com- 
posed of 22,00 J foot, 9000 horse, and a body of Median 
cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. These armies met, and the 
Argyraapida quickly broke the hostile infantry, dealing out 
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destruction with unerring certainty. On the other hand, the 
cavalry of Antigonus defeated that of Eumenes, and captured 
thebaggaffe. This was fatal to Eumenes. The Argyraspida 
hearing of this disaster, mutinied in the very moment of their 
victory, and delivered him bound with his own sash into the 
hands of Antigonus, on condition that their baggage should 
be restored. 

Antigonus deliberated for some time how he should treat 
his prisoner. They had been bosom friends, and had served 
under Alexander together, which considerations rekindled 
some tender sentiments in his favour. His son Demetrius, 
also, earnestly solicited that the life of so brave a man might 
be spared. But the selfish interests of Antigonus prevailed. 
He feared if he should set Eumenes free he would take up 
arms again for the house of Alexander, and therefore ordered 
him to be put to death. ^ 

Such was the end of the brave, generous, and faithful Eu- 
menes. As a general, and as a man of probity, his name 
,i^nks high in that age of ambition. As a proof of his great- 
ness of mind, it may be mentioned, that he rose to the emi- 
nence he attained from a low rank in life. His talent com- 
manded for him the high station he held, and the ambitious 
characters who surrounded him on every hand quailed be- 
fore theU talent. His very ashes commanded their respect. 
Antigonus and his whole army, being now dead to envy and 
fear as regarded Eumenes, celebrated his funeral obsequies 
with great magnificence, and gathering up his ashes, deposited 
them in a silver urn, and sent them to his wife and children 
m Cappadocia; a sad relic for a disconsolate widow and help- 
less orphans. 

'' From the first beam that wakecl the golden daj 
To lingering twilight's melancholj laj, 
No respite came their drooping hearts to cheer, 
Or from the fount of misery stole a tear." 

The ArgyraspidcR met with the due reward of their 
treachery. Justly dreading their turbulence, Antigonus sent 
them in small detachments against the barbarians, and thus ' 
sacrificed in detail the veterans that had overthrown the Per- 
sian empire, and freed himself from a power able to thwart his 
ambitious designs. 

Antigonus, immediately after his victory, b. c. 3 15, looking 
upon himself as master of the empire of Asia, began to aim at 
the sovereiirnty of the entire Macedonian empire. His first 

21* 
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measure was directed against the satraps whose rebelUon 
conduct had enabled him to triumph over Eumenes. He 
banished Peucestas of Persia, put Python of Media, and An- 
tigenes, general of the Argyraspidc^ to death, and sought to 
involve Seleucus of Babylon in the same destruction. Seleucus 
fled'to Ptolemy, to whom he represented the formidable power 
of Antigonus so effectually, that he engaged him in a league 
with Lysimachus and Cassander against the usurper. The 
two latter sent an embassy to Antigonus, who answered their 
proposals with menaces and insult. At the same time, he 
prepared to wage war. While his armies overran Syria and 
Asia Minor, he roused the Southern Greeks, ^tolians, and 
Epirotes, to attack Cassander in Macedonia, and bribed the 
mountaineers and northern barbarians to attack Lysimachus 
in Thrace, while his son Demetrius, afterwards named Poller- 
cetes, or, The conqueror of cities, marched against Ptolemy 
of Egypt 

The details of the war between Demetrius and Ptolemy 
are related in the History of the Egyptians : its results will be 
seen in the succeeding paragrat^s. 

While this war was proceeding, b. c. 313, seeing the ar 
mies of Antigonus engaged in Phenicia, Cassander invaded 
Asia Minor. On hearing of this, Antigonus marched with a 
portion of his forces to arrest his progress. Success attended 
his arms ; he pressed Cassander so vigorously that he obhged 
him to come to an accommodation on humiliating terms. Bui 
treaties were not deemed of any import by the successors of 
Alexander, and this was hardly concluded before Cassander 
broke it by demanding succours of Ptolemy and Seleucus, for 
the renewal of the war, which was obstinately contested till 
the belligerents were parted by succeeding events. 

At this period, the excavated city of Petra was the great 
depot of the cam van trade between the southern countries of 
Asia and northern Africa. One of the generals of Antigonus. 
named Athenseus, was sent to seize its stores. Athensus sur 
prised the inhabitants by a rapid march and sudden attack, 
and enriched himself with the plunder. The Nabathieaa 
Arabs, however, enraged by their loss, hastily collected their 
forces, and urging forward their dromedaries through the 
desert, overtook Athen»us near Gaza, where they not only- 
recovered the spoil, but destroyed his army almost to a man. 
Demetrius hastened to avenge this loss, but he was baffled by 
the strength of the fastnesses of Arabia Petriea, and was com- 
pelled to retire into Syria. 



On his retnrii, Oematriiw Foeeivad mielligepce that 4ire(St^ 
all his attention to tbe 9tat« of Upper Asia. Pr^vipuA to hi9 
eotering upoo this war witb tbn Aimh^ Pto)da)y bad fai|)^ 
a victory ov^ him at Gsl^ upon which $e]i^ucu«i, wkji §, 
small but gallaiit bu)d of o^endant^ supplied by tb^ Egyptiaii 
monarch, threw himself into his ancient satrapy of Babylon^ 
and he was received wkk «o nuich ^ntMlsiaein, that be ob- 
teined possession of his forBoer pe^ar withoiUt atriking a bWw: 
The Persian aad Mediaa satisaps, who h^ heap appointed l^ 
Antigonus, sought, coajointly wkh Demeltniis, to crush hia 
|x>wer ; but they were'totaUy Jfoufced by hiin, aitaf fi bri^ bu( 
ineffectual struggle. 

[According to oriental bisloriana, it was at this date, 9. c. 
312, that tbe em of the Beh^cidm coounenoed, which foripa 
an importa&t epoch in Gracian history. Akhough, however, 
Seleucus now established hjs i|itereat in Baby^pfi upon such 
a solid foundatioB thiit it oould XiQ a»ore be shaken, it waa no^ 
till the battle of Jpsus, a. c. 301, tbait his title w^ acknow^ 
iedged. In the second partition treaty, he ?yua e^pcluded, ai 
will be seen in the nejct paragraph, fro«^ the governmaoi of 
Babylonia, allotted to him by the first, b, g. 323, as re^ooided 
at the commencement (tf this chapter.] 

Alarmed at these oocurreacea, Aotigiofitis hastenad to eon- 
elude a peaee with his Tarioua oppoDeot^, Seleue^jis only e:i* 
cepted. Tlie treaty which was entered iato by ihase ^on^ of 
ambition contained va itself the aeede of 9 new war, ready to 
burst forth at any favourable opportunity, eapoct^Uy its second 
article. It was aa follows : 1. That each ahpuld retail ivhat 
he had ; which demonstrates that the treaty wa^ di^^^d solely 
by Antigonus: ^. That the Greek eitica should be free: 
3. That young Alexandar should be raised thethiHMae ^pKW 
attaining^ his majority, a. c, 310. 

The last stipulation was vain. O^saanij^ had long medi- 
tated the death of the young pripc^^ and to make sure of t}^ 
crown of Macedonia for himself, he privately murdered him 
in his confinement in the castje of AmphipoUs, wi^h his mother 
Roxaaa. The latter bad put to death gt^tjj^ the daughter 
of Darius and* wife o( Aleicarider, aboii^tly ai^ef his dencease, 
and also her sister Drypetis, the widow of Hephsestion, and 
now she herself and her youi»g son £bi11 by the haada of vio- 
lence. 

Polyi^rchon, who was still in the P^ponnesu^, exclaimed 
loudly against the treason of Caasander, and sending for Her* 
cules, the only remaii^iag aoa of Al^^tt^i^der, from Pergamusi 
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with his mother, he proposed him as king to the IMacedonians. 
Cassander was so alarmed at this proceeding, that he came to 
a compromise with Polysperchon to share the government be- 
tween them, and he was seduced by this tempting ofier to 
destroy both Hercules and his mother the ensuing year, b. c. 
309. 

Thus, says Dr. Hales, was " the posterity of Alexander all 
extirpated in the course of fourteen years from his death, aod 
his kmgdom plucked up, and given to others ;" by a righteous 
retaliation, that he whose sword had made many parents child- 
less, should leave his children and all hi^ family to perish by the 
sword. 

Antigonus early discovered that he had been deceived in 
the recent treaty by Cassander and Ptolemy. Under pretence 
that he had put garrisons in some of the Greek cities, Ptolemy 
invaded Cilicia, and the rest of the confederates attacked him 
in other quarters. Accordingly, Antigonus sent Demetrius 
into Cilicia to recover the cities there lost, which he accom- 
plished : the other generals of Antigonus also met with the 
same success wherever they were despatched, b. c. 308. 

During this year, Antigonus was concerned in a fearful 
tragedy. Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great, and widow 
of Alexander, king of Epirus, had for several years resided 
at Sardis, in Lydia, whicn was in the hands of Antigonus. 
Ambition had led Cassander, Antigonus, and Lysimachus, 
each to seek her hand in marriage, but in vain. Ptolemy 
now pursued the same course from the same motives,, and he 
was listened to with favour. Already had • Cleopatra set out 
for the camp of Ptolemy, when the governor of Sardis arrested 
her, and shortly after, by the command of Antigonus, caused 
her to be secretly destroyed. And yet to wipe off the stain of 
the crime from tne page of his history, Antigonus ordered the 
heads of the women who had been instrumental in the mur- 
der to be struck off, and buried Cleopatra with great solem- 
nity! 

Behold, reader, how closely vengeance pursued the race of 
Alexander ! See what calamities attended all those who were 
related to that famous conqueror, whose favour but a few 
years before was ardently courted by the world ! A fatal 
curse rested upon his whole family, and avenged upon it all 
the acts of violence which hadr been committed by that prince. 
His very courtiers, officers, and domestics, were used in the 
ministration of this vengeance. And why? Because the 
judgments of the Almighty should be rendered visible to all 
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mankind. Antigonas, however, thoug^h he was one of the 
ministers of God in his just decrees, was not the less criminal 
on that account. He was equally guilty in the sight of God, 
and in his turn he received the due reward of his deeds, as 
recorded in a future page. Punishment is irreversibly an- 
nexed to guilt; it may be delayed, but it cannot, in the 
ordinary course of events, be avoided. As surely as the 
sinner lives, so surely will his sin find him out, unless he 
seeks a refuge in the merits of a crucified Redeemer. From 
Him alone can any sinner hope for dehverance. 

Antigonus had long formed a design to restore liberty to 
Oreece, which was held in subjection by Cassander, Lysima- 
chus, and Polysperchon. In the year b. c. 306, he com- 
menced operations to carry this design into effect. To engage 
the Grecians in his interest, he promised to establish the de- 
mocracy, their popular form of government. Antigonus fore- 
saw that this bait would be greedily seized by the Athenians, 
and so it came to pass. No sooner had Demetrius made a 
proclamation before their walls to this efifect, than they cast 
down their bucklers at their feet, and with loud demonstra- 
tions of joy, welcomed him as their preserver and benefactor. 
They carried their gratitude even to impiety and irreligion. 
They first conferred the title of king on Antigonus and De- 
metrius, and then honoured them with the appellation of tute- 
lary deities, and instead of the magistracy of the Archon, 
which gave the year its denomination, they elected annually 
a prie;st of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the public 
acts and decrees were passed. Nor was this all. They 
ordered their portraits to be painted with those of the other 
gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at their 
solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called PanthensBa; 
they consecrated the spot of ground on which Demetrius 
descended from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which 
they called "the altar of Demetrius, descending from his 
chariot ;" they added to the ten ancient tribes two more, which 
chey styled the tribes of Demetrius and Antigonus ; and they 
changed the names of two months in their favour, and pub- 
lished an order, that those who should be sent to Antigonus 
or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, instead of being 
distinguished by the common title of ambassadors, should be 
called Theori, which was an iippellation reserved for those 
who were chosen to go and oner sacrifices to the gods* at 
Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. The climax 
of tnese extravagances was brought about by DemoclideS| 
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wLo proposed, '^ diat in order to the more effecttial consecra* 
tion cu the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the temple 
of Apoilo at Delphi, proper persons should be deepatched to 
Deraetdus, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had ofierea 
sacriiices to him, they should inquire of him, in what manner 
diey ought to conduct themselves so as to celebrate, with the 
greatest promptitude and the utmost devotion and magnifi- 
cence, the dedication of those offerings, and that the people 
should comply with all the directions of the oracle on thai 
occasion." These propositions, as wicked as they were ab- 
surd^ were passed into a decree, by the ever superstitious and 
idoiatrous Athenians. 

The ingratitude of the Athenians towards Demetrius Pha* 
lereus, who had governed them with much uprightness for 
tea years, was as criminal and extravagant as the immoderate 
acknowledgement thev showed lo Antigonus and Demetrius. 
They accused him of having acted contrary to their laws in 
many instances durin^f his admin istrcition ; they threw down 
the numerous statues they had raised to his honour, condemned 
him to suffer death for his contumacy, he having fled rather 
than be a party of the new government, and finally, perse- 
cuted his friends, among whom was the celebrated poet Me- 
nander. 

Demetrius Phalereus, after sojourning some time at Thebes, 
and in the court of Cassander, retired into Egypt, to Ptolt^my 
Soter, who was an illustrious patron of men of letters. While 
in Egypt, he composed several treatises on government, and 
the duties of civil life ; an employment, says Plutarch, which 
sustained his mind, and cherished in it those sentiments of 
humanity with which it was so richly endowed. Demetrius 
Phalereus was one of the wisest and best governors of this 
stormy period. 

Although the Athenians had exalted the character of De* 
metrias to the rank of a demigod, his conduct at Athens 
proved him to be of the sinful race of man. His behaviour 
m that city was infamous to the last degree. In the midst of 
his excess, however, he was directed by his father to wage a 
second war with Ptolemy of Kgypt, the particulars of which 
are related in that history. 

It was during this war, on hearing of the capture of Cy- 
prus by Demetrius, that ^^the old man" Antigonus first 
assumed the crown. He decked his own brows with the 
regal circlet, and sent another to bis son, with a Jetter of con- 
gratulation on his victory. Their example was followed by 
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^e other genemls. Ptelemy of Egyp^ Seieaexu a[ Balj^rkm. 
Lysimachus of Thraoe, and Cassaiuieff of M^cedoiiia, m 
^ put OA crowns." Tke aiscuBptioii of ithe ro^ dde, Ikmik- 
erer, by those generak, <vra8 but a m^ie fom now tW tb» 
royal family was extirpated. 

Before Demetri«» undertook 4h« evp6iiUon«gaaiiM Cyprus, 
he invited the RhodiaiM to an aiJiaiice agviaat Ptolemy ; but 
the Rhodians resolved to preservo a strict neutrality. AccoiA- 
inglv, having failed in his prc^ of sdbduin^ ggypt,hft ^i^ 
resolved to make this wealthy r«pub^ ihe ^riotim xi his Alfy. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending stona, JuidMQt 
to all the princes their allies, and to lE^oiemy in pailieular^ to 
implore their assistanee, aod eaused it ^> be rapresoatod to tbe 
latter that it was iheir i^tachioeot to his iaterosts which ixtw 
down upon ihem the danger to w^ch ti^y snece escpos^ 

The preparations on each side were Viiery great O^enetrhis 
had 200 ships of war, and 17<0 tr^msports, which carnod 
about 40,000 men, exclusive of the cavalry and the succoumi 
he received from pirates, who joined him in hopes of plunder. 
He had likewise 1000 vessels laden with provisions^ and all 
other necessary accommodations for «n army. He had with 
hina, moreover, a vast number of machines of war, for the 
construction of which his name is celebrated in history. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for « vigorous d^ 
fence. Many commanders of note in alliance with them 
threw themselves into the city, being desirous to try thetr skill 
in military affairs against one of the greatest captains, and 
who was considered most experienced in the conduct of sieges. 
The besieged commenced by dismissing oU useless persons ; 
and then taking an account of those capable <^ bearing a^n^, 
they found that the citizens numbered 6000 and the&reigners 
1000. Liberty was promised to all the slaves who should . 
distinguish themselves by their bravery, and the public en- 
gaged to pay their ransom. A proclamation v?as alsK) made, 
that whoever died in the defence of the ccmntry sh<»ild be 
buried at the public expense ; that his parents and children 
should be supported out of the treasury ; that fortunes should 
be given to his daughters ; and that his sons, when they had 
arrived at manhood, should be crowned and presented with a 
suit of armour, at the great solemnity of Barohus. This de- 
cree had the desired effect. The rich came in crowds, with 
money to defray the expense of the sieg^ and the soldiers^ 
pay ; the artificeTS applied themselves to the forming of cata- 
pultas, balistas, and new wailikie engines ; while o^ers ap 
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plied themselves to the reparation of the breaches made in 
the walls by the enemy. In a word, all were stimulated to 
action, and their noble defence affords an illustrious example 
of the power of discipline in conjunction with well-guided 
patriotism. 

The siege of Rhodes is one of the most memorable re- 
corded in the pages of ^ncient history. All the engines of 
assault which the mechanical knowledge of that age could 
invent, — catapultas, balistas, battering-rams, and the famous 
engine called helepolisj or taker of cities, etc., were employed, 
both by sea and land, in order to effect the reduction of the 
city. But they were all of no avail. As soon as a breach 
was made in the wall, it was nobly defended till repaired, or 
another wall rose to view behind the breach. At len^h, in- 
deed, a detachment of 1500 men entered the city at midnight, 
but they were destroyed by the valiant Rhodians, who were 
seconded during the siege by succours from Ptolemy and from 
Cassander. 

This vras the last noted assault made. Antigonus hearing 
of the brave stand the Rhodians were making against the 
forces of Demetrius, sent letters to him^ enjoining him to con- 
clude a peace with them, lest he should lose his w^hole army. 
At the same time, ambassadors arrived from the ^tolian re- 
public, soliciting the contending parties to put an end to a 
war which threatened to involve the east in.endless calamities. 
I^olemy also secretly advised the Rhodians to come to terms 
of peace. 

An accident which occurred to Demetrius about this time, 
according to Vegetius and Vitruvius, contributed greatly to a 
peace between the contending parties. Demetrius Avas pre- 
paring to advance his helepolis against the city, Avhen a Rho- 
dian engineer opened a mine under the w^ls of the city and 
the site it was to pass ; and when it was moved towards the 
spot undermined, it buried itself so deep into the ground that 
it was rendered useless.* 

Under these circumstances, a peace was concluded on the 
following conditions : 1. That the people of Rhodes should 

♦ The helepolis was moved upon eight stron? and largo wheels, the 
felloes of which were strengthened with iron plates. To facilitate and 
vaiy its movements, castors were placed under it, whereby it was turned 
to what side the engineers pleased. The whole was of such an immense 
weight, that it is said, 3000 of the strongest men of the whole army were 
employed in its removal, notwithstanding the art with which it was built 
greatly facilitated its motion. 
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maintain the full enjoyment of their ancient rites, privileges, 
and liberties. 2. That they should confirm their alliance 
with Antigonus, and assist him in his wars against all states 
and princes, Ptolemy excepted. And, 3. That for the effec- 
tual performance of these articles, they should deliver 100 
hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius. When these hostages 
were given, the siege was raised. 

At the deprture of Demetrius from Rhodes, he presented 
them with all the machines he had employed in the siege. 
These were afterwards sold for 300 talents, about 150,000/., 
which was employed, with some additional sums, in the erec- 
tion of the famous Colossus, reputed one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. 

The farther the historian advances with the history of those 
restless spirits which succeeded Alexander the Great, the more 
clearly he discovers the unworthy motives by which they were 
actuated. They concealed their ambition at first by nominat- 
ing a child and a person of weak intellect to the regal dignity ; 
but as soon as the £imily of Alexander was destroyed, they 
threw off the mask, and showed themselves in their proper 
colours. Each sought to tower over the heads of the others. 
They \vere all solicitous to support themselves in their several 
governments ; to become independent ; to assume an absolute 
sovereignty ; and to enlarge the limits of their territories at 
the expense of those who were weaker or less successful than 
themselves. For this purpose they employed the force of 
arms, and entered into alliances, which were no sooner made 
than broken, when they could derive more advantage from 
others, and they were renewed with the same facility from 
the same motives. The vast conquests of Alexander were to 
them as an inheritance destitute of a master, and each sought 
to serve himself with the largest portion. 

The struggle for power and territory was not yet over; 
Seleucus was master of all the countries between the Eu- 
phrates and the Indus, and he was desirous of acquiring those 
that lay beyond the latter river. Accordingly, he improved 
the opportunity which now offered (when he was in alliance 
with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when De- 
metrius was besieging Rhodes) for that purpose. He con- 
ceived the conquest of India would be no difficult task, if he 
made a sudden irrnptipn into the country, and he acted upon 
' this conception. Seleucus was deceived. The report of his 
invasion had gone before him; and when he passed the Indus, 
he found on Indian, named Sandrocolta, with a very numer- 
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ooB army, snd a largpe number of ekpkants, waiting to rcecdre 
him. Aw«d by diis formidable array, Seleucus entered iol^ 
a traaty with Sandrocoka, by which he agreed to xeoounce ati 
pretensiona to dbat coantry, upon seeeiying 500 el^aotft. 
fieleucaa vecei^ his elephants, and rBtumed to Babyl^Q. 

This VMS the £nai result of AlexanderVi iodian cosiqn^BtBi 
this the pitiful fruit of the streams of biQ<»l abed to gi»tify in- 
ordinate ambidoD 1 Fcr the Uvas af teas cf tbouaapda of 
kaman beings, a few poor beasts wese laeeivad-r^ roeidt 
clearly showing the perversion of buoma sattine. 

Wkile Scdencas was tJtau employed, a. g. .3^3, Casflsniar 
of Macedonia besciged Athens. Jm this iesteaoDity, the A^tbe- 
nians had recourse to their new tutelar deity, Demetriitf 
Thdir oaii was i^esponded to: DemtOim aet «aH wilh .830 
galleys, and a g]»atbodyi>f ^aot aoUifsra, with wihom ihe ixw^ 
Oassarnder outaf Attica, pursuing him tahias I%edrm<m^ 
where he drfeated bun,aBwl captmrnd Hieradaa. 3m mm- 
sand Macedonians aft this time, also, came pver to lihe aide fif 
Demetrius. 

On the return of Demelrnis :to Athens, the igbabteints 
having laviahed the highest lionour wbicb they could thttdf 
of upon hkn, had lecourse to new flatteries. Being a de9%od 
in their sight, they lodged him in that poet of the tcwaple of 
Minerva called the ParthesMxn, wjuchi be profaned with ^ 
most in&uaious debaucheries, in modkery <xf thetir excessive 
and criminal adulatiota. Athaneeus says that he copaideted 
the Athenians creatures bom only for alavery, and dencsni- 
nated them abject wretches for their servility. Tixis is very 
nrobable ; for Demetrius, though the Athenians decreed that 
he was a tutelar deity, does jxot appear to ha^ so pacted wkh 
his senses «s to ba:^ believed them. In this nespect, ha had 
a mind greater than Alexander. Truly, adulation is no better 
than inteseat under the dis^uiae of ^['ievdahip. It was for the 
protection he afibrded ^em, &at the Athenians flattered De- 
metrius : on a future day, when liis ibrtiuie& were fedba, tb^ 
shut their gates against him. Such coadud is exemplified by 
erery-day observation, even ia a Ohnstian land, where laaa- 
kind are taught to look upon each o^r as brethren. * 

lAfier these proceedings, Demetdus entered the Pelojxm- 
nesus, and wreated from Ptolemy the cities of Sicyon, Ck>nntfa, 
and others, where be had garrisons. This led to the appoint- 
ment of Demetrius as gfeneralbsimo of Greece, for the conquest 
of Macedonia and Tnraoe — an injudicious measure, wiiich 
led to the formation of a new confederacy against Antigonus. 
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The appointment of Demetrins as general of the states of 
Greece proved not only to Cassander, hut to Seleucus, Lysi- 
machus, and l^olemy, that their common interest called upon 
them to resist the overpowerful Antigonus. Accordingly, a 
confederacy was formed hy these three kings, and Seleucus 
hastened into Assyria to make preparations tor the war. b. g. 
302. 

The first operations of this war commenced at the Helles- 
pont; Cassanaer and Lysimachus having deemed it expedient 
that the former should continue in Europe, to defend it against 
Demetrius, while the latter should invade the provinces of 
Antigonus in Asia. Lysimachus consequently passed the 
Hellespont, and either hy treaty or his arms reduced Phrygia, 
Lydia, Lycaonia, and chief of the territories between the Pro- 
pontis and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was at Antigonia, in Upper Syria, a city he had 
himself built, when the news of this confedisracy reached him. 
At this moment, he was celebrating some games he had insti- 
tuted at that city ; but he broke up the assembly abruptly, and 
commenced preparations for advancing against the enemy. 
When bis troops were ready, he marched expeditiously over 
mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where he replenished his 
finances from the treasury of Ctuinda, a city in that province, 
and augmented his troops. After this, he advanced towards 
the enemy, and retook several places in his march, which had 
been captured by Lysimachus. As Lysimachus was acting 
singlehanded, he thought it prudent to stand upon the defen- 
sive, till the confederate forces, which were on their march, 
should join him : the remaining part of the year, therefove, 
elapsed without action, and each party retired into winter 
quarters. 

On the departure of Antigonus from Syria, Ptolemy invrvled 
that country, and recovered all Phenicia, Judea, a!j(i CorIo 
Syria, except Tyre and Sidon ; but in consequence of a JJtisc 
report, that Lysimachus had been defeated, he retired foil of 
nJarm into Egypt. 

The conjunction of the confederate forces took place in the 
spring of B. c. 301. They were commanded by Lysimachus 
and Seleucus, and they entered Phrygia almost at the same 
time with their opponents, Antigonus and Demetrius. A de- 
cisive engagement ensued. The battle was fought near IpsHS, 
a city in Phrygia, and it ended in the defeat and death of An- 
tigonus, and the flestruction of the power that he had raised. 
It is said that he. brought 70,000 fighting men into the field, 
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and that 10,000 only escaped the cainag&— so terrible and 
unrelenting is the demoniac spirit of war. 

The consequences of the victory at Ipsus were the third 
and final partition of the empire, and the erection of the 
satrapies into independent kingdoms. I^olemy was estab- 
lished in £gypt> Lybia, Ccelo Syria, and Palestine ; Cassan- 
der, in Macedonia and Greece; Lysimachus, in Thrace 
Bithynia, and the districts adjacent to the Hellespont and Bos 
phorus ; and Seleucus in Syria, Babylonia, and the eastern 
jirovinces. It is to this last partition that Daniel's prophecies 
of the division of Alejcander's empire among his four generals 
seem to hare alluded. <' Therefore the he goat waxed very 
great : and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and for it came up four notable ones toward the four winds 
of heaven," Dan. viiL 8. ^^ And when he shall stand up, his 
kingdom shall be broken, and shall be divided toward the 
four winds of heaven ; and not to his posterity, nor according 
to his dominion which he ruled : for his kmgdom shall be 
plucked up, even for others beside those," chap. xi. 4: 

Thus ended the struggle for power amongst the generals 
of the renowned Alexander. It continued during twenty-two 
years, and during this contentious period events are crowded 
together in quick succession, interesting, both from the talents 
of the chiefs concerned in them, and from the singular com- 
binations of political afiairs continually occurring. The_ 
cautious Ptolemy, the base Polysperchon^ the haughty Anti- 
pater, the designing Leonnatus, the cruel Perdiccas, the rapa- 
cious Antigonus, the brave and generous l^umenes, appear 
like so many fleeting figures passing over the stage, while the 
sceptre of Alexander sliding from the weak hands of his bro- 
ther and son, and the extinction of his race, are scarcely no- 
ticed by the reader. The empire which his ambition and 
power acquired could only be upheld by his own hand ; but 
m the midst of his conquests he was struck down by the re- 
sistless hand of the universal conqueror, death. His power 
and his future schemes passed away as a vision in the night : 
and no sooner had his commanding spirit, which ruled the 
fierce energies of the Macedonian chiefs, fled, than the mighty 
strife for empire commenced among those chiefs : a strife 
which has no parallel in history, and which exhibits the state 
of man by nature in lively colours. - In it he appears ambi- 
tious, crafty, revengeful, bloodthirsty, rapacious, unprincipled, 
with all the evil passions which can torment the heart and en 
slave the immortal soul. 
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CoAceming the internal policy of this period, Heeren says : 
"The almost unbroken series of wars which had ra^ed from 
the time of Alexander, must have precluded the possibility of 
much being effected with respect to domestic organization. It 
appears to have been nearly, if not wholly, military. Yet 
were the numerous devastations in some measures compen- 
sated by the erection of new cities, in which these princes vied 
with one another, impelled partly by vanity to immortalize 
their names, and partly by policy to support their dominion, 
most of the new settlements being military colonies. Never- 
theless, this was but a sorry reparation for the manifold oppres- 
sions to which the natives were exposed by the practice of 
quartering the army upon them. The spread of the lan- 
guage and civilization of the Greeks deprived them of all na- 
tional distinction, their own languages sinking into mere pro- 
'vincial dialects. Alexander's monarchy afiords a striking 
example of the little that can be expected from a forced amal- 
gamation of races, when the price of that amalgamation is 
the obliteration of national character in the individuals" 
Reader, the whole superstructure was raised by the device of 
man, and being founded in blood, the curse of the Almighty 
brought it to nought t 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE KINGDOM OF lIACBDONUi FROSI THE BATTLE OF 
IPSUS, TO THE ROMAN CONaUEST. 

CASSANPER. 

Althouoh CiEiSflander had been raised to the throne of Ma- 
cedonia by the issue of the battle of Ipsus, he did not find it a 
bed of roses. Demetrius, son of Antigonus, had still some 
territories in Greece, whence he derived hopes that he might 
one day be able to restore bis fallen fortunes. These hopes 
of Demetrius filled Cassander with fears, and he was jealous 
also of the power of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whom ne had 
u/ersecuted from his infancy. Under the influence of these 
feelings, tormenting to the heart notwithstanding the show of 
outward grandeur which surrounded him, Cassander strength- 
ened the frontiers of his dominions, restored decayed cities, 
and built or founded others, as Thessalonica, that he might 
be able to repel either of his foes, should they attack him. 
He likewise laboured to secure the love of his subjects to his 
family, being, not without cause, afraid of the inconstancy of 
the Macedonians. While he was thus employed, a more for 
midable enemy than any whose power he was providing 
against appeared in his very palace : that enemy was death, 
against whose power no mortal arm can prevail. Cassandei 
was seized with a dropsy, which brought him to his end, like 
Herod, with loathsome circumstances. This was the end of 
his dark and cruel deeds. 

The death of Cassander occurred b. c. 298, after he had 
held the government of Macedonia nineteen years, and had 
ruled it three years with the title of king. He left three sons, 
Philip, Antipater, and Alexander, the eldest of whom suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. 



The reign of Philip vms brief He died shortly after his 
accession, upon which his brothers, Antijiater and Alexander 
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drew the sword to contest the crown, which, as will he seoi, 
was fatal to both. 

ANTIPATBK 4HD ikUXAXDIS. 

In the quarrel which ensued between these two sons of 
Cassander, their mother, ThessakMiica, hwcmed Alexander, 
who was the youngest, instead of endeafooiing to heal the 
breach. This undue partiality produced the most hitter re- 
sults : Antipater, enraged thereby, killed her with his own 
hand, turning a deaf ear to her entreaties by the hieasis whidi 
had nourish^ him in in£incy to spare her life. In order to 
avenge this deed, and therdiy to advance his own inlaetts, 
Alexander sought the aid of Pyrrhos and Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, both of whom obeyed the call, bat only with the ex- 
pectation of being paid. Pyrrhus arrived fini, and having: 
made himself master of several cities in Macedonia, pan c£ 
which he retained as a compensation ibr his services, and re* 
conciled the two brothers, he returned to his own dominions. 
Demetrius arrived shortly sAa his depaitore, and iras diif 
pleased to find that his assistance was not required. TheKoi' 
blance of friendship, however, was preserved between him 
and Alexander, and they entertained each other at imytitdil 
feasts. But their hearts were ialsa DemetiioB^ at kngth 
upon some intelligence, either true or fictitious, thst Alexan- 
der intended to kill him, prevented the execution of that de- 
sign by destropng him, and Antipater, fearing: the same catas- 
trophe, fled into Thrace, b* c. ^5. 



The vacant throne of Macedonia was now seized by De- 
metrius, who possessed in additioii, Tbesaaly, a great portion 
of Southern Greece, with the provinces of Attica and Megaris. 
to which, after a fierce resistance, and a twofoU capture oi 
Thebes, he added Bceotia. 

Demetrius might have tranqnilly eiijoyed this exteninve 
realm, but bis restless ambition led to his ruin. He ^rmed 
a plan for the recovery of his father's power in Asia, upon 
which Seleocus and Ptolemy roused Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to attack him at the 
same time. Alarmed by this confederacy, the Macedonians 
mutinied, and Demetrius fled, disguised as a common soldier, 
into the Peloponnesus, which was governed by his son Anti- 
gonus. B. 0. 287. 
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PYERHUS. 



On the flight of Demetrius, Pyrrhus ascended the throne 
of Macedonia ; but after a brief reign of seven months, he 
was reduced to the same necessity to which Demetrius had 
been before him. He was compelled to take refuge in flight 
from the power or popularity of Lysimachus, who invaded 
Macedonia, and to leave him a kingdom which he himself 
had stolen. 

LYSIMACHUS. 

In the mean time, Demetrius had sailed into Asia with the 
hope of capturing the provinces belonging to Lysimachus, 
B. c. 286. In this he was disappointed. He was driven into 
Cilicia by Aprathocles, son of Lysimachus, and forced to sur- 
render to Seleucus, his father-in-law, who detained him pris- 
oner in the Chersonesus of Syria, near Laodicea, till the day 
of his death, which occurred b. c. 284. 

In consequence of the accession of Lysimachus, Thrace, 
and, for a brief period, even Asia Minor, were annexed to the 
Macedonian kingdom. But a worm was at the root of this 
power, even at its commencement. Lysimachus was unfor- 
tunate in his domestic relations. Strife ruled dominant in his 
court, and at length havinor, upon the instigation of his queen, 
the wicked Arsinoe, put his son Agathocles to death, Cassan- 
dra, the widow of the young prince, with her brother Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, fied to the court of Seleucus, and stimulated that 
prince *o war. The two armies met at Corupedion, in Phry- 
gia, and Lysimachus was defeated andislain, leaving his king- 
doms to Seleucus by his victory, b. c. 282. 

Seleucus Nicator, or, the conqueror, already lord of Asia, 
now caused himself to be proclaimed king of Macedonia, and 
there was every prospect of that country becoming again the 
head seat of monarchy. Such was the victor's intention ;^ but 
as he was marching into Europe the next year, the shdres of 
which he had already gained, ne fell by the murderous hand 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who availing himself of the treasures 
of his victim, and of the yet remaining troops of Lysimachus, 
took possession of the throne, b. c. 281. 

In the same year that Seleucus fell, Pyrrhus invaded Italy 
as an ally of the Tarentines ; the Achajan league was revived 
in Southern Greece ; and Cappadocia, Armenia, and Pontus, 
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in the north, and Bactria in the east, became independent 
kingdoms. 

FTOLEMT CSBAUNU& 

On usurping the throne of Macedonia, Ptolemy had to treat 
with three foes : Antiochus, son of Seleucus ; Antigonus, son 
of Demetrius ; and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. Antigonus, 
who since the death of Demetrius, had maintained himself in 
the Peloponnesus, in hopes of one day securing the crown of 
Macedonia, advanced with an army to contest the prize with 
Ptolemy, but he was defeated ; while Antiochus was pacified 
with fair words, and Pyrrhus with presents, and the hand of 
Ptolemy's daughter in marriage. After this, Rolemy fraudu- 
lently obtained the hand of Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachus, 
in marriaefe, which was followed by the murder of her two 
sons, Philip and Lysimachus, in her presence, and her own 
banishment into Samothrace. b. c. 280. 

Ptolemy now deemed himself secure on the throne of 
Macedonia. Providence had, however, marked his crimes, 
and did not |ufier them to remain long unpunished. An in- 
numerable multitude of Gauls, who had been settled in Pan- 
nonia about two centuries before, driven by want, or instigated 
by a restless disposition, poured into Thrace and Macedonia, 
and desolated the country. Ptolemy lead an army against 
these ferocious savages, but he was defeated and slain b. c. 279. 

In this dilemma, the Macedonians knew not what measures 
to take for the preservation of their country. 

IIELEAGER. 

Meleager, the brother of Ptolemy, was first elected as king ; 
but finding that his hand was too weak to hold the reins of 
government, they deposed him after he had reigned two 
months. 

ANTIPATEE. 

The Macedonians next e.Yalted Antipater, the son of Philip, 
brother of Cassander, to the throne ; but he governed only 
forty-five days, upon which an interregnum followed. 

In the mean time, the Gauls wasted the country of Mace- 
donia. At length, however, Sosthenes, a Macedonian noble, 
assumed the command, and this time liberated his country. 
But his triumph was short. The next year, b c. 278, the 
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Morm retained with tea (M fury : Soethenee was defeated 
and slain ; and although the Greeks brought their united 
forces into the field, the Ghiuls, under the guidance of their 
brenuj or chief, burst into Greece on two different sides, and 
pushed on to Delphi, with intent to plunder it of its immense 
wealth. Here the soccess of the invaders ended. Animated 
by the danger in which their temple was placed,' the Greeks 
charged the Giauls with so much impetuosity, that they were 
unable to sustain the shock, and were slaughtered in great 
numbers. Their chief fell by his own hands, and the miser- 
able remnant fell back upon a fresh body of their country- 
men established on the Propontis, with whom they passed 
over into Asia, where, after inflicting many calamities on the 
states of Antolia, they obtained possession of the provinQea, 
which recdved from them the denomination of Gallo-Grecia 
or Galatia. 

It was to the descendants of this people, that the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians was written. See that episda 

After the death oP Sosthenes, who had refused regal 
honours, Antiochus, son of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus, 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was now caljied GonataS) 
from Qonni, in Thessaly, where he had been educated, appear- 
ed as rivals for the crown of Macedonia, Antigonus Gonatas, 
however, bought off his competitor by treaty and marriage^ 
he marrying me niece of Antiochus. 

AJmOOJXUS OONATAS. 

The reign of Antigonus commenced b. c. 278. His first 
noted act was the expulsion of the Gauls, who made another 
irruption into his territories in hopes of plunder. After this 
he proceeded to the consolidation of his kingdom ; but before 
he could effect this, he was dethroned by Fyrrhus, who, on 
Ills return from Italy, was a second time proclaimed king of 
Macedonia, fi. c. 274. 

SECOND NOTICE OF PYRRHUS. 

Extraordinary as these revolutions appear, says Heeren, 
they may be easily accounted for by the mode of warfare in 
those days. Every thing depended (humanly speaking) on 
the armies ; and these were composed of mercenaries ever 
willing to fight against him they had defended the day bdorOi 
if they fancied his rival to be a more valiant or iortunate 
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leader. Since the death of Alexander, the Macedonian pha- 
lanx was no longer dependent on its captains, but they on 
their men. The impoverishment of the countries, in conse- 
quence of war, was such, that the soldier's was almost the 
only profitable trade ; and none prosecuted that trade more 
ardently than the Gauls, whose services were ever ready for 
any one who chose to pay for them. Their swords were 
ever sharpened for the slaughter df their species ; friends as 
well as foes, neighbours as well as strangers. Their bar- 
barity was such, that their very names were dreaded. No 
emotions of pity warmed their breasts. Hardened by their 
dreadful avocation, they swept all before them, destroying 
alike the fair face of the creation and their brother man. Hu- 
man depravity was stamped upon their every movement, de- 
monstrating beyond dispute the &llen condition of the human 
race. 

On the expulsicwi of Antigonus from the throne of Mace- 
donia, he again retired into Southern Greece. He was fol- 
lowed thither by his rival, who had beln solicited to .place 
Cleonymus on the throne of Laced ffimonia. This was the 
professed object of Pyrrhus, on entering the Peloponnesus ; 
but he went beyond it, for he ravaged the lands of Lyconia, 
and made an attempt to surprise Sparta. In this enterprise, 
however, Pyrrhus was defeated, and he turned his arms 
a^inst Argos, into which city he was admitted by some of 
his partisans. But the Argives in general were favourable 
to Antigonus, and having admitted him with a chosen body 
of troops through another gate, a fierce struggle ensued, which 
terminated in the death of Pyrrhus, b. c. 271. 

On the death of Pyrrhus, a brief contest took place between 
his son Alexander and Antigonus for the crown of Mace- 
donia, which resulted in the confirmation of it to the latter. 

SECOND NOTICE OP ANTIGONUS GONATA& 

Some years after the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus Gonatas 
became very powerful in his kingdom, whence the Achtean 
league, which had been dissolved in the commotions subse- 
quent to the death of Alexander, and revived in Southern 
Grreece, b. c. 281, was renewed with increased vigour, in 
order to check his power. Alexander, king of Epirus, was 
induced by this motive to join in this league, and Antigonus 
deemed it so formidable, that he conceived he should never 
be able to support his authority over Greece, unlesa he was in 
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possession of Corinth. Under this impression, he possessed 
himself of. this place by craft ; but Aratus, who had become 
the animated spirit of the confederation^ retaliated, and wrested 
it from his hands by a bold attack in the darkness of midnight, 
when the Achsan league u^as joined by Ck)rinth, TrcBzene, 
and Epidaurus. 

This event took place in the year b. c. 243, and soon after, 
Antigonus, who had passed the allotted period of man's e^- 
tence, died, leaving lus crown to his son Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS D. 

In the latter part of his reign, Antigonus had recourse to 
various means, and more especially to an alliance with the 
iGtolians, for the purpose of counterpoising the power of the 
Achoeans. Demetrius adopted a different line of policy. 
He waged war upon the .^olians, and endeavoured to re- 
press the growth of the Achaean power, by favouring the ty- 
rants of particular cities. The remainder of the reign of this 
prince, as Heeren observes, is little more than a chasm in his- 
tory: he died b. c. 23^. 

ANTIGONUS n. 

Antigonus, surnamed Doson, or " will give," because he 
was slow in the performance of promises, succeeded Deme- 
trius iL Antigonus Doson was the nephew of Demetrius ; 
but he was raised to the throne in preference to Philip his 
son, the rightful heir, inasmuch as the latter was yet an 
infant. 

At the period of the accession of Antigonus, a revolution 
in the Peloponnesus was about to effect a great and important 
change in the political aspect of Greece. The ancient laws 
of Lycurgus were only nominally observed in Sparta ; but 
the plunder of foreign countries, and particularly the perniis- 
sion to transfer landed estates, obtained by Epitadeus, had 
produced great inequality of property. In the year b. c. 244, 
king Agis m. introduced a bold plan of reform, including a 
fresh division of landed property, an abolition of debts, and 
the weakening of the power of the Ephori. This was 
attended in the beginning with partial success, but eventually 
frustrated by the other king, Leonidas, who brought about a- 
counter revolution, b. c. 241, which terminated in the extinc- 
tion of Agis and his family. Leonidas, however, was sue- 
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ceeded, b. c. 286, by his son Cleomenes, who defeated the 
plans of Aratus to force Sparta to accede to the Achaean 
league^ b. c. 227. After this, Cleomenes renewed the re* 
forms of Agis, and by a forcible revolution overthrew the 
Ephori. At the same time, he increased the Spartans by the 
admnsion of a number of Perisci, and enforced the laws of 
Lycurgus referring to private life. After this, b. c. 224, 
Cleomenes turned his arms against the Achsans, compelled 
Argos and Corinth to secede from the league, defeated the 
confederates at Dyme, and reduced Aratus to such a condi- 
tion, tliat he was compelled to seek assistance from the king 
of Macedonia. 

Antigonus was not slow in advancing his own interests. 
He entered the Peloponnesus, and obtaining a complete vie* 
tory over Cleomenes at Sellasia, on the borders of Lflconia, 
Sparta wa$ placed at his mercy: and it was compelled to ac* 
knowledge its independence, indeed, as a gift at the hands of 
Antigonus, b. c. 222. Thus from having been opponentai 
the Macedonians became allies of the Achseans. 

Antigonus did not long survive his victory ; he died la- 
mented by the Greeks in general, b. c. 221, and was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by Ins nephew Philip. 

pmup H. 

Philip n. was the son of Demetrius, before whom Antig[o- 
ous had been preferred, on account of his infancy, on 3ie 
death of his father. 

Philip, who ascended the throne at the early age of sixteen, 
was endowed with qualities such as might, under i^vourable 
circumstances, have formed a great prince. Macedonia had 
recruited her strength, and her grand political aim, the su- 
premacy of Greece, secured by the connection of Antigonus 
with the Achfleans, and by the victory of Sellasia, seemed to 
be already within her grasp. Philip, however, lived in a 
time when the Romans were seeking power on earth — when 
the fourth monarchy of prophecy was beginning to be un- 
folded ; and the more vigorous and prompt his efforts were to 
withstand that power, the more deeply was he entangled in 
the new maze of events. These events, indeed, embittered 
his life, and at last brought him to the grave with a broken 
heart, and with the character of a despot. 

The first hve years of Philip's reign were occupied by a 
partidpatioii in the war between the Achaeans and ^tolians, 
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called " The war of the tw6 leaffues." The ^Etolians were 
dissatisfied with the peace that followed the battle of Sellasia, 
whence on receiving intelligence of the death of Antigonus, 
despising the youth of Phuip, they commenced a series of 
piratical attacks on the Messenians and Macedonians. This 
line of conduct rekindled the flames of war. Aratus was 
sent to expel the .^kolians from Messenia, and entered into a 
convention with their leaders for the purpose, after which he 
dismissed the greater part of his army. This was an error of 
which the i£tolians took advantage. They attacked him un* 
ezpectedly, and having ravapfed tne greater part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, returned home laden with plunder. 

The errors committed by Aratus compelled the Achaeans to 
have recourse to Philip, who, placing himself at their head, 
went to Corinth, where a general assembly of the states was 
held. The resuh of the deliberations of this assembly w^s, a 
declaration of war against the .^olians, which was voted by 
all the Southern Greeks, except the Spartans and Eleans, 
and preparations commenced on both sides for the strife, b. c. 
220. 

About the same time a war broke out between the two 
trading republics of Rhodes and Byzantium, in consequence 
of the heavy tolls exacted by the latter from all vessels enter- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. This was insig^nificant in itself, but 
as a commercial war, it was the only one of its kind in this 
age. It ended in the success of the Rhodians, who, being 
powerful by sea, compelled the Byzantines to abolish the 
onerous duties. 

On the defeat of Cleomenes by Antigen us Doson, at Sella- 
sia, he fled to Egypt. It was at this date he sought to return 
to his native country, to regain his throne, as related in tho 
History of the Egyptians. 

The war between Philip and the ^^tolians was conducted 
with great ferocity. The progress of Philip was aided by his 
fleet,, which enabled Macedonia eventually to ffain the ascen- 
dency as a naval power ; but it was also checked by the in- 
trigues of Apelles and others, who envied Aratus. These, 
working in the dark, weakened the influence of his prudent 
counsels, and thereby checked the success of Philip.^ But 
while the Greeks were thus contending with each other, 
foreign events taught them to sheathe their swords. The in- 
creasing power of the Romans and Carthaginians, who were 
contending for the empire of the world in the second Punic 
war, suggested peace. They saw that it would soon be ne- 
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ccssary to defend the independence of Greece against either 
Rome or Carthage, and a treaty was in consequence con- 
cluded between the general assembly of the .^E^lian states 
and the representatives of the Achsan confederacy, at Nau- 
pactus, B. c. 217. 

This peace was not of long duration. Philip, conceiving 
that it would be his interest to enter into an alliance with Han- 
nibal, who had already invaded the peninsula, took that ste|u 
and resolved to invade Italy, to assist in the annihilation of 
Rome. . This was fatal to his interests. The Romans resolved 
to find Philip such employment in Greece as would leave him 
no leisure to attack Italy. They prevailed on the iBtolians to 
violate the treaty, holding^ out to them as a reward the posses- 
sion of Acarnania and the Ionian islands. The republics of 
Sparta and Elis, and Attains, king of Pergamus, with Scer- 
dilaidas and Pleutratus, kings of lllyria, acceded to this con- 
federacy ; while Philip was supported by the Acarnanians, 
Bceotians, and Achseans. b. c. 211. 

At the commencement of this outbreak, the aged cfeneral 
Aratus warned Philip of the dan^^ers that would result from 
his indulgence in ambitious projects. His advice was un- 
heeded, and so unpalatable was it to the monarch's ears, that 
he caused him to be poisoned : this crime filled the Greeks 
with horror and indignation. He was succeeded, as head of 
the Achaean league, by Philopcemon, who proved himself 
worthy of the dignity. 

Although attacked on every side, Philip successfully extri- 
cated himself from his present difficulties. He defeated the 
^tolians at Lamia, in Thessaly ; successfully withstood the 
combined forces of the iEtolians and Romans at Elis ; cap- 
tured a stronghold of the Eleans ; and, finally, the Achoeans 
gained a great victory over the Lacedsemonians, in the terri- 
tories of Mantinea, in which Philipcemon slew with his own 
hand Machinadas, the usurper of Lacedsemon. 

In the mean time. Attains, king of Pergamus, was recalled 
home to defend his own kingdom from an invasion of the Bi- 
thynians, and the Romans became too deeply engaged, by the 
presence of Hannibal in Italy, to continue their aid to the 
^tolians. This brought about a peace. The ^tolians, 
thus deprived of their allies, made overtures to that end, which 
were accepted, b. c. 208. 

The sword of Philip had scarcely -been sheathed, when he 
entered into an alliance with the Syrian monarch against the 
infant ruler of the Egyptians^ as related in their history. He 
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dso eolered into an alliuice with PmsiM, long of Bkhyim, 
agaiMt AHalofl, king of Porgamut, and declared war against 
the Rhodiana. a. c. 203. 

The end whicii Philip had in view in theae proceedings 
was chiefly to disarm the military senranta of the Bomana. 
Bat his deaigns were defeated. He was punished by the 
overthrow and min of the Macedonian fleet at Chios, b. c. 
202. 

Not yet having learned wisdom from his experience, 
Philip next Added the Atheniana to the number of hia ene- 
miea. The Athenians were not in a condition to ddend 
themaelves from his power, and they supplicated the Romans 
for aid. This produced a war with Rome, which suddenly 
hurled the Macedonian power from its lofW height, and by 
making way for the commencement of the Koman dominion 
in the east, speedily wrought a change in aU the political re- 
huions of that quarter. 

In the first campaign, the Romans sent a fleet and army to 
secure Athens from the grasp of Philip. This they eflected : 
after which the Romans aamnced into Northern Greece, 
where they compelled the Bosotians to join the league against 
Philip. At the same time, the l^ons in Epirus marched 
into Macedonia, and though they gamed no immediate ad van- 
tagea, they opened the way for a future decisive invasion 
R c. 199. 

In the next year, the conduct of the war was confided to 
the consul Flaminius, who rekindled by his harangues, the 
love of freedom in the breasts of the Grecians, whence the 
fortunes of Philip declined so rapidly, that his allies, especially 
the Achsans, lolst their courage, and made peace with the 
Romans. Still Philip persiat^ in his opposition. He as- 
sembled an army in The»alj, nearly equal m number to that 
of his adversaries, with which he occupied a range of- low 
hills, called, from their peculiar shape, Cyneseephala^ the 
dogs'-heads. At this place, a batde was fought, whicli de- 
cided the fate of his power. The Macedonians were com- 
pletely routed, leaving 8000 dead on the field, and 5000 
prisoners in the hands of their enemies, while the loss of the 
Romans did not exceed 700 men. Thus stripped of power, 
Philip was reduced to the necessity of soliciting a peace, and 
of accepting it as a boon. b. c. 197. 

The articles of peace between the Romans and Philip, 
after the battle of Cynoscephal», were : 1. That all Grecian 
cities in Europe and Asia shduld be independent, and Philip 
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should withdraw his garridotts. 2. That he should surren- 
der the whole of his navy, and never afterwards keep more 
than 500 armed men on foot. 3. That he should not, with« 
out previously informing Rome, undertake any war out of 
Macedonia. 4. That he should pay 1000 talents (ahout 
250,000/. sterling) by instalments, and deliver up his younger 
son Demetrius as an hostage. 

Thus successful, the Romans soon after solemnly pro- 
claimed the freedom of Greece at the Isthmian games. But 
this, though it was received by the Greeks with the wildest 
exultations of joy, and the most extravagant displa3rs of grati- 
tude, was no better than a farce. Loud as the Greeks were 
in the. display of their feelings, the measure served only to 
trans^r the supremacy of their country from Macedonia to 
Rome. The history both of Macedonia and Greece, from 
this date, is interwoven with that of Rome. 

After the proclamation of the freedom of Greece, Flami- 
nius showed his insincerity by secretly endeavouring to 
weaken the Achaean league. He took care that the Achaeans 
should have an opponent in the person of Nabis, although 
under the necessity of waging war against him previous to 
his return into Italy. Notwithstanding, after the murder of 
Nabis by the uKolians, the AchsBan league was strength- 
ened by the accession of Sparta, b. c. 192. 

About the same time^ Greece became once more the theatre 
of foreign war. Instigated by Hannibal, Antiochus the 
Great, the king of Syria, declared war against the Romans. 
Instead, however, of attackin^^ their power in Africa or Italy, 
he passed over to Greece, where he was gladly received by 
the .£tolian& The Achseans and Philip were compelled to 
aid the Romans, and Antiochus was expelled from Greece, 
leaving his allies exposed to the vengeance of his enemies. 
The ifltolians paid dearly for their secession : the only terms 
of peace which the Romans would consent to grant, were, 
their reduction to poverty, and their deprivation of independ- 
ence, to which they were compelled to submit, b. c. 189. 

While war was pending between the Romans and Antio- 
chus, Philip, as one of the numerous allies of Rome, increased 
his territory at the expense of the Athamenes, Thracians, and 
Thessalians, which Rome passed over. After the termination 
of this war, however, the yoke of Rome became so oppressive, 
that he resolved to make another struggle for freedom. To 
this end, his subjects on the sea-coast being inclined to peace, 
and favourable to the Romans, he removed them into JEmsir 
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thia, and brought multitudes of hardy Thraicians to inhabit 
their territories. He also sought the extirpation of the Dar- 
danians, a barbarous nation, who were the implacable ene- 
mies of the Macedonians, by inviting the Bastarnse, a numer- 
ous people inhabiting the banks of the Ister, to come and 
possess tnemselves of Dardania ; he himself paving their way 
by presents made to the petty princes of Thrace, to procure 
for them a safe passage through their dominions. 

These measures proved abortive. The transplantation of 
the inhabitants of whole cities and countries excited universal 
complaints. Philip heard these complaints ; but instead of re- 
dressing them, or alleviating the anger of the aggrieved par- 
ties, he proceeded to rip^orous measures in order to silence 
them. He put to death a great number upon suspicion that 
they favoured the Romans, and retained their oflspring in 
prisons, with the intention of destroying them also. The 
cruelties which- he committed increased the hatred of the Ma- 
cedonians against him, and complaints were forwarded to 
Rome, from both, cities and private persons. His doom would 
have been inevitable, had not Demetrius, his son, who had re- 
gained his liberty, and had been sent to Rome to watch over 
the interests of Philip, stood in the gap. By his wise exer- 
tions only was he saved from the sword of Rome, which was 
ever ready to attack all those who opposed its power. Deme- 
trius pledged himself for his father's future good conduct, and 
he returned into Macedonia crowned with the favour of the 
Romans for his wise policy; 

On the return of Demetrius to Macedonia, he was received 
with enthusiasm by all classes. This involved him in ruin. 
His elder and illegitimate brother, Perseus, regarded his 
popularity with a jealous eye, and resolved upon his death. 
He began by sounding the disposition of those in favour witli 
the king. For some time he was unheeded, but afterwards 
observing that Philip's hatred increased daily towards the 
Romans, which Demetrius opposed, they entered into the 
views of Perseus, and devoted themselves to him. The 
snares they laid for the life of Demetrius, who was young, 
and of a generous and confiding disposition, were of a three- 
fold character. They first undermmed his credit with the 
king, by artfully callmg forth his defence of the Romans, in 
private debates ; they next accused him of attempting the life 
of Perseus, which they failed to prove ; and, finally, they 
charg^ed him with treason. Malice af length prevailed. 
Philip, whose affection for Demetrius had been eradicated 
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by the etrtifices of Perseus and his accomplices, gave ordei^ 
for the secret assassination of his high-minded and promising 
son, which was accwnplished by Didas, who was one of those 
men ever found in the courts of the ancients, whose business 
k was to destroy life at the command of their princes. 

Demetrius was scarcely in his grave before Perseus ahered 
his conduct towards his parent. The crown, by the removal 
of his competitor, seemed within his grasp, and be could not 
disguise his disregard to his parent, and the satis&ction which 
the death of Demetrius gave nim ; or endeavour to conceal the 
number of his dependents, and strength of his faction. Philip 
discerned the alteration of the conduct of Perseus, and was 
afrdd. He doubted whether a base and cruel son had not 
deprived him of a worthy and deserving child. He discovered 
the fact, and formed a design to change the succession, and 
have Antigonus acknowledged as his heir ; but before this 
could be effected, the wretched monarch died of a broken 
heart, b. c. 179. 

PERSEUS. 

When the wicked fk)urish, mankind are apt to cavil at the 
ways of Providence, and conceive that they are not founded 
upon equity. To such the words of the Psalmist are appli- 
cable : 

Fret not thyielf because of evildoers, 

Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity, 

For they shall soon be cut down tike the grass, 

And widier as the green herb." — ^Psa. xxxvii. 1, 2. 

♦ This truth will receive illustration from the life of Perseus. 
He ascended the throne of Macedonia with his hands stained 
with the blood of his brother ; but vengeance was following 
hard after him. 

On the discovery of his treacheiy towards his brother, Per- 
seus had taken refuge in flight from the vengeance of his in- 
jured and incensed parent. Before the death of Philip was 
made' public, however, his partisans sent to him in his place 
of retreat, and on his arrival he took possession of the crown 
which he had acquired by guilt, to the astonj^hment and in- 
dignation of the great body of the Macedonians. 

One of the earliest acts of Perseus was to put Antigonus, 
whom Philip had designed to fill the throne, to death, that he 
might have no competitor for the crown. Thus as he ascended 
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Ihe throne, so he sought to secure the crown by eheddiof 
blood. 

It has been already stated, that the settlement of the Bafr* 
lam«o (probably a German race resident beyond the Danube) 
in Daroania was one of the plans traced out by Philip in ordec 
%o carry on wta with them against the Romans. These peo- 
ple were on their march when Philip died, and Perseus, who 
saw the wisdom of the policy, assisted them in their enterprise 
This gave offence to the Romans, and Perseus deaned it pru* 
dent to conciliate them, lest he should draw down their Ten* 
geance upon him before he was prepared. In consequence 
of this, the success of the Bastamae was but partial : the great* 
est part of them were compelled to return into their own 
country, b. c. 175. 

Still war was in the heart of Perseus. His hatred of the; 
Romans was as inveterate as that of Philip. While hf 
humbled himself before them, he sent ambaasadors to Cax 
thage : and he infringed the treaty between the Romans and 
Macedonians, by carrying his arms against the Dolopians, 
his subjects, and destroying Euphanor, the governor, under 
pretence that he had behaved tyrannically. This furnished 
the Roman ambassadors with new cause of complaint, and it 
was heightened by his paying a visit to the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, at the head of his forces. Notwith^anding, Per- 
seus by his address still maintained peace with the Romana^ 
it being still his interest 

Sooner or later, however, an appeal to arm? between Per- 
seus and the Romans was inevitable. Perseus intended this, 
and prepared for it accordingly. He allied himself to the 
Rhoaians, Bithynians, and Thracians ; laid up vast sums of 
money ; and provided magazines of provisions for the sus- 
tenance of a large army ^r ten years. Charmed with the 
idea of gaining their freedom from the yoke of the Romana, 
the Greeks began to incline universally to Perseus, to the neg- 
lect of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 

Between Perseus and Eumenes there was deep strife. 
Hence, when the Greeks turned to the former, Eumenes 
hastened to Rome, to incite the senate against his competitor. 
Eumenes succeeded in his intrigue, and when Perseus sought 
again for peace, he was answered, that if he was sincerely in- 
cfined to treat with the Romans, he might have an opportunity 
of doing it in his own dominions, into which they were about 
to send their consul with an army. 

The success of Eumenes caused Perseus to attempt to rid. 
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IWBUBPelf of that prince, first hv assassiiiation, and afterwards by 
poison ; but he was defeated in his purpose^ and weakened 
nie oauee by the act , 

The Roman armj, under the coxnjnajid of Licinius Cras- 
sua, at length airiTed in Macedonia. Alarmed at their 
promptitude, Perseus was again induced to send aznhaasadora 
tQ Rome to sue for peace. They were unsuccessful in their 
mission, and Perseus renewed his preparations for war. 

At the period of taking the field, the army of Perseus con- 
aisted of 39,000 foot and 4000 cavalry, the finest army that, 
since AleiQEiBder's expedition to Asia, any Macedonian mon- 
arch had collected. These all thirsted to restore the glory of 
the Macedonian name to its ancient splendour : nor would 
Perseus accept the aid of other Greeks when profiered, lest 
that glory should be diminished. 

The operations of the Macedonian monaxch were first car- 
ried on in Thessal^, where the Roman army was encamped. 
He took several cities, while others opened tneir gates to him. 
He then wasted the country about Pherae, near which the 
Roman consul lay, and growing more bold every day by the 
inactivity of his enemy, he at length appeared before his 
camp. A battle ensued, which resmted to the advantage of 
the Macedonians, and had Perseus followed it up by storming 
the enemy's intrenehments, as his generals, Hippias and Leo- 
natus, advised, he would probably have put an end to the war. 
This oversight gave the Roman consul opportunity of retiring 
to an advantageous post, and when Perseus again attacked 
him, he was routed with considerable loss, and compelled to 
retire into Macedonia. 

Though defeated, Perseus was not yet destroyed. He ap- 
peared again in the field, and gained several advantages over 
both licinius Crassus and his successor, Appius Claudius. 
Had* he been prudent as well as valiant, he might yet have 
checked the power of Rome ; but he disoliliged (^ntius, king 
of Illyria, whom he had recently engaged to war with the 
Roaaans as they passed throu^ his territories ; and Clondi- 
cas, probably king of the Bastarnse, who had agreed to bring 
a ooasiderable reinforcement to the king's army. To these 
he promised a sum of money for their services, which he af* 
terwards, from his ruling passion, avarice, refused to pay, 
thereby converting them into foea Another imprudence was 
the rejection of the amity of bis ancient foe, Eumenes, who 
offered to assist in the reduction of the power of Rome ; he 
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having discovered the enmity which Rome, at this date, hore 
to crowned headai 

Thus was the war protracted for £>ar years, from b. c. 
173 to B. c. 169. At the end of that time, the Romans ap- 
pointed the consul Lacius i&milius Paullus to the command 
of the Ibrces in Macedonia. The skill of this consul soon 
changed the aspect of af^rs. Ever active, he sent a detach- 
ment over mount Olympus to attack the army of Perseus in 
his rear. This detachment was three days m passing over 
Olympus, during which time ^milius drew out his forces to 
attack the enemy in his camp. In these attacks, the Romans 
w«re repulsed hy the engines placed upon the fortifications of 
his camp; hut at length the detachment appeared on the 
other side of the Macedonian camp, and Perseus, alarmed, fled 
precipitately to Pydna. 

On his arrival at Pydna, Perseus held a council of war, in 
which, after much discussion, it was resolved to hazard a hat- 
tie. This was what the Roman general desired, and he 
responded to his preparations by arraying his forces in the 
face of the Macedonians. After thus braving each other foi- 
some time, the deadly strife commenced. Victory was long 
doubtful ; but at length, it decided for the Romans. The forces 
of the Macedonians were completely overthrown, and Per- 
seus fled to Pella, Amphipolis, and finally to the island of 
Samothrace, which was looked upon as sacred, for refuge. He 
was afterwards taken prisoner, and was led in chains to Rome, 
to adorn the triumph of his haughty conqueror. He died at 
Rome, B. c. 166, under circumstances of the greatest igno- ~ 
miny: his keepers having in vain sought to compel him to 
put a period to his own existence, it is said they prevented his 
taking rest, in which miserable state he died. Thus in the 
death of this fratricide we see the ways of Providence justified. 

Hie hoofle of the wicked shall be overthrown. 

ProY. xiv. 11. 

By the victory of Pydna, the fate of Macedonia was sealed. 
No monarch was permitted any longer to sit upon its throne. 
According to the system at that period followed by Rome, in- 
deed, it was not immediately converted into a province. It 
was first deprived of all offensive power, by being republican-* 
ized, and divided into four districts, wholly distinct from one 
another, and bound to pay Rome half the tribute they were 
wont to furnish their kings. Afterwards, however, about B. 
c. 1 50. Andriscus, who ptetended to be the sen of Perseus, 
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liaving caused an insurrection, and set up for a tyrant, on his 
defeat by Metellus, the country was constituted a Roman 
province. The last glimmer of its glory was eclipsed by 
Roman splendour 1 The throne whereon a Philip, an Alex- 
ander, had been seated, was subjected to republican Rome I 
B. c. 148. 

It was in the natural order of things, says Heeren, that the 
independence of Greece, and more especially that of the 
Achsean ieas^ue, should fall with Perseus. The political in- 
quisition of me Roman commissaries not only visited the de- 
clared partisans with punishment, but those also who stood 
neutral. Amid the rising hatred, Rome did not deem herself 
secure until she had laid all her opponents prostrate. More 
than a thousand of the most eminent Achseans were summoned 
to Rome to justify themselves, and were there detained seven- 
teen years in prison without a hearing. At the sack of Cor- 
inth, B. c. 146, the last glimpse of Grecian freedom vanished. 
Greece, from that time, under the name of Achaia, became a 
Roman province ; although to a few cities, such as Athens, 
which became the university of the Roman empire, some 
shadow of freedom was left, to mock their ancient glory. 

Oijce only after the yoke of Rome had been made thus 
heavy, did the Macedonians endeavour to deliver themselves 
from its bitterness. A pseudo-Philipus appeared on the bor- 
ders of Thrace, and many Macedonians jomed him, and urged 
him to enter Macedonia and assume the regal title. This 
counsel was adopted, and the greatest part of the country sub- 
mitted to the adventurer ; but the Romans sent a numerous 
army, under the command of the quaestor Lucius Tremellius, 
who retook the cities which Philip had subdued and fortified, 
and finally defeated and slew him in battle. This attempt on 
the part of the Macedonians, therefore, only resulted in their 
yoke being made more galling ; the Roman governors were 
encourag^ by their disafifection to treat them with great 
rigour, especially Sellanus.* 

The history of Macedonia teaches an emphatic lesson on 
the short-lived nature of all sublunary things, and the madness 
of ambition. In it the reader has perceived a great empire 

* An outline exhibiting the down&U of the Macedonian monarchy has 
thus been ffiven in the last chapter. The details will be found in the 
history or Rome, to which they more properly belong; Rome being, 
flguratively speaking, the eagle, and Macedonia, as weU as Greece, its 
prey. 
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Arise from small beginnings, to flourish for ^ little while, and 
- then vanish away. The seeds of it9 ruin were sown at the 
birth of its greatness. It was built up by injustice and blood- 
shed, whence it could never prosper. For as with individuals, 
60 with kingdoms ; sooner or later they meet with the due re- 
ward of injustice and wrong. The world may laugh at the 
idea of an overruling Providence, but its actions are strondy 
marked upon the pages of ancient history. Cast your thou^ts 
back, reader, to the strife of the successors of Alexander, the 
utter extinction of his family, and the rapid overthrow of his 
mighty empire, extending from the Adriatic to the Hyphasis, 
pr Beyah, and from the sands of Libya to the deserts of Toorkis- 
taun, and equalling, in territorial surface, that occupied by the 
modern empires of Turkey, Persia, and Mawaralnhar united. 
Did the hand of man alone do these mighty things ? No, truly 
not A Power far superior to that which is centred in his hand 
controlled all the events according to his just will and pleas- 
ure. Not that we assert that God was the author of the dark 
deeds committed by the various chiefs during that period. 
God is not the author of evil ; but man is sometimes permitted 
to work confusion in the earth, that He in the end might show 
himself the Supreme Ruler of all below : when that is done, 
his hand is laid upon their strife, rage, and power, and they 
can go no farther. If there were not a Ruler on high, what 
terrors would reign below ! Man, lefi to himself, would loog 
. ago have madly extirpated his own species from the earth. 
The picture which the poet presents of the immediate descend- 
ants of Cain is not altogether ideal ; it exhibits a clear view 
of human nature. He says : 

Now from the east, supreme m arts and ami, • 
The tribes of Cain, awakening war-alaim9, 
Full in the spirit of their &ther, caxpe 
To waste thfeir brethren's laods with swot4 and flame. 
In vain the younger race of Adam rose, 
With force unequal to repd their foes } 
Their fields in blood, their homes in ruin kty, 
j Their whole inheritance became a prey ; 

The stars, to whom, as gods, they raisd their cry, 
R^U'd, heedless of theur offerings, through the sky I 
Till urged on Eden's utmost bounds at leofjcth, 
In fierce despair, they rallied all their strei]!^. 
They fought, but they were vaoquish'd in me fight, 
Captur'd, or slain, or scatter'd in the flight. 
The morning battle-scene at eve was spread 
With ghastly heaps, the dyixig and the dead ; 
The dead unmoum'd, unburied, left to lie 
By friends and foes, Uie dying left to die. 
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The vktixDi while he groan'd his goul away, 
Heaid the gaunt vulture hunying to his prey ; 
Then strengthleee felt the raveninff beak that tore 
His widen«3 wounds, and drank the hving gore. 

^ MONTOOMIBT. 

Mankind, possessing such eyil passions as these, would 
have proceeded to greater extremities than the wide range of 
ancient history presents to our view, had not an overruling 
power checked 'those passions. Boundless as ambition is in^ 
Its desires, it oan proeeed no farther than He pleases whose 
voice has taught the deep to know its bounds. This truth is 
exemplified in almost every page of the ancient historian. 
With the voice of creation and th^ truth of Scripture they pro- 
claim, The Lord Qgd oicnifotent reioneth. Pagan dark- 
ness may have blotted out his name from these records, yet 
his hand is no less seen in the events than when he 

on the diosen race, 
Showered nundes , and ceased not to dispense 
Judgments that filled the land firom age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 
And with amazement smote; thereby to assert 
His ^cproed, or upacknowleded soveseigoty. 

WOROfiWOBTB. 

The perversion of human intellect alone hides this truth 
from the view of mankind : so deeply has sin impaired the 
&culties with which they are richly endowed by the bounty of 
the Being they neglect or despise. 

yfQV. IV. 24 
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CHAPTER L 

THE SELEUCIDJB TILL THE OOMMENCEMENT OP THEIR 
UNION WITH THE ROMANS. 

SELEUCUS NICATOll. 

Tt has been seen in the History of the Macedonians, page 
256, that, on the partition of Alexander's mighty empire, 
B. c. 301, Seleucns was established in Syria, Babylonia, and 
the eastern provinces. The era of the Seleucidse, which com- 
mences with Seleucns, and takes its name from hun, is, how;- 
ever, dated from the capture of Babylon, in the 1 17th Olym- 

Jiad, or B. c. 312. It was dated thus over all the east, by 
ews, Christians, and Mohammedans, in stating the numbers 
of the years. By the Jews, it was denominate, « ^^ The era 
of contracts " because they were compelled, when subjects of 
the Seleucide, to use it in all their contracts and civil matters. 
By the Arabians, it was called Taarich-dhul-EJarnain, that is, 
*' The epoch of the two-homed ;"• and in the books of the Mac- 
cabees, <'The era of the kingdom of the Greeks." 

• Thk appeDation doei not refer to Alexander the Great, also stvled 
Si'xuTider-dhMUKdrnam, or, ''The doubled-homed Alexander.'' The 
qaestion, therefore, has been asked, why Seleucns is denominated DboK 
Kamain, or, "The two-homed V' In eastern language and oriental 
Mulpture, horns are used to denote kingly power, as in the books of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse they are emblematica] of kings or potentates. 
This, therefore, would explain the reason why Seleucus was thus de- 
nominated : but Appian says, that he was so called from his great bodily 
strength ; ne being able to seize a bull, and stop him while in full career. - 
Hence it is, that the statuaries represented him with two bull's horns on 
his head, which gave rise to the appellation. 
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Having recovered Babylon, Seleucus advanced into Media, 
and defeated and slew Nicanor, whom Antig^onus had sent 
against him, and slew him with his own hand. After reduc- 
ing that province, he marched through Persia, Hyrcania, Bac- 
tria, and other provinces west of the Indus, which he subjected 
to his sway. Meanwhile, b. c. 306, Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius, having assumed the regal title, Seleucus also 
styled himself king of Babylonia and Media. He then 
marched across the Indus to recover the Punjaub, out of which 
Bandrocotta had driven the Macedonians. In this enterprise 
he failed. Sandrocotta marched with a powerful and well-dis- 
ciplined army to meet him, and Seleucus deemed it prudent to 
abandon the attempt of re-subjugating India, and to make pro- 
posals of peace. Accordingly, a treaty was concluded between 
them, by which Seleucus renounced all claims to the provinces 
of the Punjaub, conquered by Alexander, upon receiving 500 
elephants from the Indian prince. See the History of the 
Macedonians. 

But although Seleucus abandoned the conquest of the Pun* 
jaub, he had the sagacity to perceive that great advantages 
would be derived from establishing a commercial intercourse 
between his subjects and those of Sandrocotta — ^advantages 
that would more than counterbalance his loss of empire. Ac- 
cordingly, he deputed the celebrated Megasthenes to the court 
of his Indian rival, who restored that commercial intercourse 
between Persia and India which had been almost destroyed 
by the Macedonian conquest. This was a judicious measure. 



• The band of commerce was designed 



To asflodate all the branches of mankind ; 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

Grod opens fruitful Nature's various scenes : 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 

And offers something to the general use ; 

No land but listens to the common call, 

And in return receives supplies from all. — Cowpbh.. 

On the return of Seleucus from his Indian expedition, ha 
fought, in conjunction with his allies, the decisive battle of 
Ipsus, which annihilated the power of Antigonus, and secured 
his own. See the History of the Macedonians. 

After the battle of Ipsus, Seleucus marched into Upper Syria, 
and having made himself master of that rich country, he built 
the new capital of his recently acquired empire, on the river 
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Oronlfl% umI adled it Andoch,^ after the name of his fatkei 
Antiochns^ oae of tke chief captains of Philip of Macedonia. 
He also built or embellished many other cities, the most im 
portant of which, next to the capital, were the two Seleiicias,t 
one on the Ti^is, and the other on the Orontes. Sixteen of 
the cities which he founded were denominated Antioch, 
whereof one, situated in Pisidia, is mentioned Acts ziiL 14| 
and is called " Antioch of Pisidia," to distinguish it from tha 
others of the same name, and particularly the Syrian capital 
He built nine, abo, which he called Seleucia, after his own 
name ; six in honour of his mother Laodice ^ ttod three in 

• ADtkich flood npon tke left bank of tim Oionti*, about 900 milef 
to the north of Jenuakm, and twenty-three from the phuse where the 
Onmtea diechugee itaelf into the Mediterranean. It became one of the 
lugMt and HMWtiDDoitaiitcitiea in the world. It ranked third onl^ aftec 
Rome and iiezandria, and from its magnificence it was denominated 
" The dneen of the East." In the thne of Strabo, it coniisted of four 
distinct qnaiten, each having a wall of its own, and the whole enclofled 
by a common wall. Theae qnaiteis marked the sncoeBaive additions 
which the dt^ leeeived from tbs time of Sekqooa, tke founder, to that of 
Antiochos Epiphanes. This may be taken to represent Antioch as it ap- 
peared at the tmie when the betievers in Christ received first the name at 
Christians within its walls, and when it received repeated visits from the 
apostle Panl, as recorded in the Acto of the Apostles and Epistles. 

Antioch was a city of importance till Chosroes the Persian took it, and 
nearly levelled it with the grband. It was reboilt by Justinian, and 
again became of importance, continmng so till the age of the crusades. 
After it was taken by the crusaders, a. d. 1098, it became a Christian 
principality, under the Eoiopean conqueron of Syita. The sultan Bebars 
took it from the Christians in 19G9, and destroyed its churches. It after* 
wards passed under Tn Aish dominion, whose despotic sway has obscured 
its glory. At the present day, the Christians hav« not a single church in 
it : they assemble for prayer in a cavern dedicated tp ^t John. Antioch 
still, however, exists as a town of some importance, although grievously 
decUned from its ancient importance. 

t Seleuda en the Tigris became, soon after it was built, the metropolis 
of the east, whence Plmy, and Stephen of Byzantium state, that it vras 
called Babylon. Seleuda on the Orontes, denominated Seleuda Pieria, 
to distinguish it from other dties of the same name, became also a great 
city. Strabo says that it was an impregnable dty, and made frw by 
Pompey, as appeas from several medals by different emperors. Both 
these cities are now in ruins. Dust and rubbish are all that remain of 
thebrgiory. 

t TtMse were all dmmniinated laodicea. The principal stood about 
ive hours* sail of mount Casins. This dty, under the name oi Ramitha, 
was famous for a temple of Minerva. In the days of Christianity, it be- 
came a bishop's see, and it was still possessed by Christians when die 
crusadera invaded S^ria. It was afterwards included in the empire of 
the eelehrated Saladm, aiui it was auboeqncntly conquered by Sehm, and 
finally destroyed by an eaiUmnake. At the present tUM, it is a miaeiable 
town, containing about 400OiababitaDits on|y. 
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honour of his iirst wife Apaixiea.* H«nc6 Seleucos is esteemed 
as one of the greatest builders of antiquity. 

The eighteen years of tranquillity enjoy^ by Asia after 
the battle of Ipsus, says Heeren, prove that Seleucus was one 
of the few followers of Alexander who had any genius for 
the aYts of peace. It was during these years that Seleucus 
was employed in building these cities, and extending his 
commerce. He also organized the home department of his 
empire into seventy satrapies. This was a wise measure in 
itself; but Alexander's maxim, "to give the satrapies to na- 
tives," was wholly forgotten by his followers, and the Seleu- 
cidae were not long before they experienced the evil conse- 
quences of swerving from that practice. The empire was, 
indeed, preserved by Seleucus Nicator ; but he paved the way 
for the dismemberment of his empire, by ceding Upper Asia, 
together with his consort Stratonice in incestuous union, to 
his son Antiochus. 

Having spent all these years in tranquillity, Seleucus girded 
on his sword for war with Lysimachus of Thrace. , This 
war was kindled by ancient jealousy, and fomented by family 
feuds. A battle took place at Cu roped ion, which cost Lysi- 
machus his throne and his life : Asia Minor was annexed to 
the Syrian realm, b. c. 282. 

Flushed with victory, Seleucus caused hiinself to be pro- 
claimed king of Macedonia ; but as he was marching into 
Europe, he was murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, b. c. 281, 
and with him the splendour of his kingdom vanished. See 
the History of the Macedonians, page 260. 

The character of Seleucus is one of the most exalted of this 
dark age. Without mentioning his military skill, he distin- 
guished himself by a love of justice and kindness, which en- 
deared him to his subjects. He had a taste for polite litera- 
ture, and was a great encourager of learning, taking great 
Eleasure in the conversations of Erasistratus, and the cele- 
rated Megasthenes. Having discovered the Athenian library 

• The principal of these cities stood on the Orontes, and accoiding to 
Strabo was a well-fortified city in a peninsula formed by the Orontes and 
a lake. At this place was a celebrated pagan temple, defended by its 
votaries against the Christians. It it now called Famich. The tract in 
which Antioch, Seleucia, Laodicea, and A|>amea weie jfonnd, was oallcd 
Tetrapolis, or "The region of the four cities." The true name of the 
tract, 'however, was Seleuds, a name given it by Seleucus himself, in the 
spirit of the psalmist^s declaration : " They call their lands after their own 
names." See Psa. xlix. 11. Ail the cities which Seleocos built m honour 
of his first wife were called Anamea. 

24« 
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which Xerxes had brought into Persia, he sent it back to 
Athens. By all ancient writers his name is mentioned with 
veneration. Plutarch tells us, that he used to say : '^ If men 
knew whatHrouble attends only the reading and writing of 
letters,'^ (which in those days was deemed the indispensable 
duty of a king,) " no one would accept of a crown, though 
cast at his feet, or think it worth taking off the ground." The 
cares of royalty are, doubtless, more than a counterbalance 
for all the honours that wait upon its train. 

AimOCHUS SOTER. 

Seleucus was succeeded in his kingdom by Antiochus 
Soter, who had for some time governed the provinces in Up- 
per Asia. 

The first step which Antiochus took, was to secure the 
eastern provinces where he resided, which he accomplished. 
After this, he endeavoured to reduce the western provinces. 
He sent Patrocles, one of his generals, over Mount Taurus, 
at the head of a powerful army, for this purpose, into Asia 
Minor. On his arrival, Patrocles marched against Heraclca 
in Pontus, with the design to render himself master of its rich 
territory. The- Heracleans had formerly entered into an alli- 
ance with Mithridates of Pontus, and the cities of Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, against Seleucus ; but they averted the storm 
of war by entering into a treaty with the general of Antio- 
chus. Patrocles now led his army into Bithynia, where he 
committed great devastations; but the Bithynians having 
drawn him into an ambush, slew him, and destroyed his 
army. 

After the death of Sosthenes, (who defeated the Grauls, and 
governed the Macedonians like a king, though he never as- 
sumed the crown,) Antiochus of Syria, and Antigonus Gona- 
tus, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretensions to the 
throne of Macedonia, which their &thers had obtained suc- 
cessively. Antigonus first ascended the throne; but each 
of them raised armies and contracted alliances, the one to 
support himself in his new conquests, and the other to dispos- 
sess him. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having espoused 
the party of Antigonus, Antiochus was unwilling to leave 
so powerful an enemy in the rear. Instead, therefore, of 
crossing the Hellespont, he suddenly poured his troops into 
Bithynia, which then became the theatre of the war. I'he 
forces were so equal, that neither party would presume to 
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attack the other, and they continued for some time in a st^te 
of inaction. In the mean time, a treaty was concerted, in 
consequence of which Antigonus espoused Phila, the daugh- 
ter of Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antiochus resigned to him 
his pretensions to the throne of Macedonia, b. c. 275. 

Having thus disengaged himself from this war, Antiochus 
inarched against the Gauls, who, after settling in the land 
granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making incur-* 
sions into the surrounding territories. Antiochus defeated 
these Gauls with great slaughter, and delivered the country' 
from their oppression, which acquired him the title of Soter, 
signifying a saviour, or deliverer. 

Soon uler his conquest of the Gauls, hearing of the death 
of Philetrorus, prince of Pergamus, Antiochus invaded his 
territories, widi a view of annexing them to his own domin- 
ions. His design was defeated. Eumenes, nephew of the 
deceased monarch, raised a considerable army, encountered 
Antiochus near Sardis, and overthrew him ; thereby securing 
himself in the possession of the throne of Pergamus, and en- 
larging his dominions with new acquisitions. 

After this defeat, Antiochus returned to Antioch, where he 
put to death one oi his sons, for raising disturbances in his 
absence, and at the same 4ime proclaimed the other, also 
named Antiochus, king of Syria. Soon after this he died, 
leaving his surviving son in the possesi^ion of his domin- 
ions. 

ANTIOCHUS THE08. 

The first act of this prince was to deliver the Milesians 
from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor of Caria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had revolted from his sovereign, 
and chosen Miletus for the seat of his residence. Antiocnus 
defeated and slew Timarchus, in acknowledgment for which 
they rendered him divine honours, and impiously conferred 
upon him the title of Theos^ or God ; by which ne is distin- 
guished from the other kings of Syria bearing the name of 
Antiochus. 

In the beginning of the reign of Antiochus, the famous Chal- 
dean historian Berosus flourished, who dedicated his history to' 
him. Pliny says, that his history contained astronomical obser- 
vations for 480 years; from the accession of Antiochtis,B. c. 261, 
reaching back to b. c. 741, shortly after the commencement 
of the Nabonassarean era. Dr. Hales thinks it probable that 
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Ptolemy of Alexandria constructed his scientific Canon by 
the help of these observations. 

In tne third year of the reign of Antiochus, a long and 
fearful war conunenced between him and Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, and at the same time great commotions 
took place in the eastern provinces of the empire, which he 
had no leisure to suppress. Arsaces revolted in Parthia, 
^'heodotus in Bactria, and the northern provinces, Pontus, 
Bithynia, etc., following their example, expelled the Macedo- 
nians, and chose governors of their own. In order to quell 
these insurrections, Antiochus deemed it necessary to make 
peace with the king of Eg3rpt. A treaty was concluded be- 
< tween them, whereby Antiochus married Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy, divorcing his former wife Laodice, and ex- 
cluding her children from the succession. When Ptolemy 
died, Antiochus restored the divorced queen to her honours ; 
but she could not forget her iniuries, nor conquer her dread 
of being subject to the same ill treatment. Under these feel- 
ings, she poisoned her husband, and procured the murder of 
Berenice and^er son. b. o. 247. See the History of the 
£gyptians. 

SELEUCITS CALLINICUS. 

The crime of Laodice. which raised this prince, her son, 
to the throne, involved him in a long and calamitous war 
with Ptolemy £uergetes, king of Egypt, by which he was 
stripped of all Syria and Cilicia, and the country as far as 
Babylon and the river Tigris. To add to the calamity, Eu- 
menes of Pergamus took advantage of the Egyptian war to 
enlarge his dominions at the expense of Seleucus. His own 
brother Hierax, also, presuming upon his general unpopu- 
larity, and aided by a t)ody of Gauls, attempted to usurp the 
throne. The rebellion was at first successful ; but, the rav- 
ages of the Gauls so incensed the subjects of Seleucus, that 
they rose as one body to support him, and thus strens;thened, 
he engaged the army of the rebels in Babylonia. The battle 
was fierce and obstinate ; but the Gauls were finally defeated, 
and almost annihilated. Hierax fied to Egypt, but Euergetes 
having recently made peajce with Seleucus CalUnicus, threw 
the fugitive into prison, where he languished thirteen years ; 
escaping only to perish by the hands of robbers in the Syrian 
desert See the History of the Egyptians. 

On the defeat of his brother, Seleucus attempted to recover 
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the eastern provinces that had revoltecl. He tamed hia arms 
against the Parthians, but he ivas defeated in a decisive lat- 
tle by Arsaces, and taken prisoner, in the seventeenth year 
of his reign, b. c. 229, and died in captivity two years after- 
' wards. 

It is from the above epoch that the Parthians reckoned the 
recovery of their liberty ; though some date the commence- 
ment of the Parthian empire from the year of their revolt, 
B. a 251, in the reign of Antiochus Theos. 

SELEUCI7S CEKAUNUS. 

Sekucus, snmamed Ceraunus, "the thunderbolt," suc- 
ceeded his lather ; but his reign was very brief. He was 
on the point of taking the field against Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, when he was removed by poison. 

On the death of Seleucus Ceraunus, the kingdom of the 
Seleucidse would have been at an end, had not Achsus, son 
of Andromachus, his mother's brother, vigorously secured 
the inheritance for Antiochus, sumamed the Great, the 
younger brother of the deceased monarch, who had been for 
some time satrap of Babylon. 

AMnoCHirS THE GREAT. 

The long reign of Antiochus the Great is not only the most 
eventful in Syrian history, but it likewise marks an epoch by 
die relations commencing between Syria and Rome. b. c. 224. 
^ In the early part of his reign, Antiochus was brought into 
great danger by the intrigues of his prime minister Hennias, 
a Carian. Deceived by his artifices, Antiochus quarrelled 
with his benefactor Achaeus, and set Molon and Alexander, 
brothers of Hermias, over the important provinces of Media 
and Persia. These men were scarcely settled in their pro- 
vinces, when they raised the standard of revolt Antiochus 
sent his generals against them, but they were defeated, and 
the rebels made themselves masters of all Babylonia and Me- 
sopotamia. Antiochus now took the field in person, contrary 
to the advice of his minister Hermias. When the armies were 
about to engage, however, the rebel forces threw down their 
arms simultaneously ,"and submitted themselves to their youth- 
ful sovereign. On this defection of their army. Melon and 
Alexander committed suicide, and Hermias soon after perished 
on the scaibld. 
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While Antiochiis was thus engaged in the remote east, 
Achsus, whom he had forced into revolt, had strengthened 
himself in Asia Minor. At the same time, the £g3^ptian 
monarch, Ptolemy Philopater, was becoming formidable on 
the southern frontiers of Syria. Antiochus gained possession 
of Cffilo-Syria by the treachery of Theodotus, its governor ; 
but he was soon after defeated by Ptolemy at the battle of 
Raphia, near Gaza, and forced to purchase peaoe by the 
cession of the provinces of Ccelo-Syria and Palestine, which 
was the subject of their contest b.^c. 217. See the History of 
the E^ptians. 

Having thus concluded a peace with Ptolemy, Antiochus, 
in conjunction with Attalus, king of Pergamus, made war in 
Asia Minor against Achsus. Their united forces were so 
powerful, that Achaeus was compelled to shut himself up in 
the citadel of Sardis, where he was closely besieged by the 
confederate princes. Achseus held out for more than a year, 
during which time frequent battles were fought under the 
. walls, with great loss of life on both sides. At length, how- 
ever, the city was taken by a stratagem of ligoras, one of the 
generals of Antiochus, and Achaeus retired into the castle, 
where he defended himself with great bravery till he was de- 
livered up to Antiochus by two crafty Cretans, who had been 
sent by Ptolemy Philopater to rescue him from peril. AchsBus 
was ungratefully put to death by Antiochus, woo thereby re- 
covered* his dominions in Asia Minor, b. c. 216. 

Freed from the dangers of this war, Antiochus turned his 
thoughts to Upper Asia, where several provinces had shaken 
off the Syrian yoke. 

As the Parthians under Arsaces il had lately seized on 
Media, the first operations of Antiochus were upon that pro- 
vince. On the approach of the enemy, Arsaces commanded 
all the fountains and wells in the desert through which they 
were to pass to be stopped up ; but Antiochus having sent 
several parties of horse to secure them, marched onward un- 
impeded, and entering Media, drove Arsaces from thence, * 
and spent the remainder of the year in settling the internal 
affiiirs of the province upon their ancient basis, and in pro- 
viding for the farther operations of the war. b. c. 215. 

Early next spring, Antiochus marched into Parthia, where 
success still attended his movements. Arsaces was forced to 
retire into Hyrcania, where he conceived he shoiild be able 
to secure himself behind the mountains which parted that 
country from Parthia. Accordingly, Arsaces posted soldiers 
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in all the passes thvoagfa which the Syrian army was to 
march, in order to obetrucTt their progress. But Antiochus 
took the field as soon as the season would permit, advanced 
to the passes, and dividing his army into as many hodies as 
the manoeuvre of Arsaces required, he soon forced them all. 
Antiochus then assembled his army again in the plains, and 
with all his forces invested Syringis, the capital of Hyrcania, 
which quickly surrendered at discretion. 

In the mean time, Arsaces, having collected a large army, 
took the field. With this force he arrested the progress of 
Antiochus. After many conflicts, a treaty was concluded, by 
which it was agree<f that Arsaces should hold the provinces 
of Parthia and Hyrcania, on the condition of assisting Antio- 
chus to recover the rest. b. c. 214. 

Peace being concluded with Arsaces, the Syrian monarch 
turned his arms against Euthydemus, king of Bactria. This 
country had become a kingdom by revolt, about the same 
time as Parthia. Theodotus was its founder, and he had left 
it to a son of the same name ; but this son had been van- 
quished and driven from his throne by Euthydemus, against 
whom Antiochus now made war. Euthydemus was a man 
of considerable courage and prudence, and he maintained 
a long war against Antiochus, who carried it on with great 
vigour and extraordinary courage. At length, however, 
finding that he wasted his army without gaining any decisive 
advantage by the struggle, Antiochus admitted ambassadors 
from Euthydemus to treat concerning peace. A treaty was 
concluded between the combatants, by which Euthydemus 
gave the Syrian monarch all his elephants, and Antiochus re- 
cognised the independence of the Bactrian monarch. These 
stipulations, with others, were confirmed by the usual oaths, 
and by the marriage of Demetrius, tlie son df the Bactrian 
monarch, with the daughter of Antiochus. 

The Syrian and the Bactrian monarchs some time after 
joined their forces, and marched into Northern India, where 
Antiochus renewed his alliance, which was chiefly of a com- 
mercial nature, with Sophagasenus, king of that country. 
This expedition probably extended far up the country, and 
was attended with important consequences to Bactriana. r o, 
206. 

On his return from India, Antiochus marched into Aracho- 
ma, Drangiana, and Carmania, settling in all these countries 
due order and discipline. He passed the winter in Carmania, 
nnd thence returned by Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, 
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to Antioeh, aiter having spent about aem yean in this expe- 
dition. B. c. 205. 

The bokinefli of the movementa of Antiochiis, and the wis* 
dom of his conduct during this long war, gain^ for him the 
reputation of a wise and valiant prince, so that his name was 
celebrated in Europe and Asia. 

Soon after the return of Antiochus, the king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Philopater, died, and left his throne to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, his son, who was only five years of age. The 
cupidity and ambition of Antiochus led him to form an alli- 
ance with Philip of Macedonia, in order to take possession of 
the throne of Egypt, contrary to the dictates of humanity and 
justice. Their unhallowed design was frustrated hy the 
Egyptians calling in the aid of the Romans, and by the inter- 
ference of Attains, king of Pergamus, with that of the Rho- 
dians. With the conquest of UaBlo-S3rria and Palestine, the 
successes of Antiochus^ therefore, ceased in this quarter. See 
the History of the Egyptians. 

Thus checked, Antiochus revived the claims of his family 
on the northern states of Europe and Asia. As he could not 
succeed in this design unless he could prevent the Egyptians 
from molesting him in his new conquests, while he was at a 
distance from them, he sent Eucles, the Rhodian, to Alexan- 
dria, with proposals of marriage between his daughter Cleo- 
patra and Ptolemy, which was to be consummated as soon as 
they were of age, promising to give up the conquered pro- 
vinces as a dowry on the day of the nuptials. This proposal 
was accepted, and the treaty concluded and ratified ; upon 
which the Egyptians, relying on his promises, suffered him 
to war unrooMtod. 

Having thus secured peace in his rear, early in the spring 
of & o. 198, Antiochus sent his two sons, Arduas and Mithri- 
dates, before him, with his land forces, to Sardis, while he 
himself set sail with a fleet, consisting of 100 large ships of 
war, and 200 smaller vessels of different descriptions. He 
intended first to reduce the cities of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, 
tnd Caria, and then advance to the aid of his old friend, 
Philip of Macedonia, then engaged in his unsuccessful war 
with the Romans. 

As Antiochus sailed along the coasts of these rugged coun- 
tries, many of their maritime cities voluntarily submitted to 
his sway. Amonff tibese may be enumerated Soli, the mod- 
ern Mezetlu ; Zepnyrium, wnieh lay in Cilicia Issensis, at 
the small prc^ectioB of the coast which exists at the laouth of 
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he river of Mersin ; Aphrodisias, the promontory and the city 
V'eneris of Pliny, which appears to have stood on the coast 
between Celenderis and Cape Sarpedon, on that part of it 
which lay nearest to Cyprus, and nearly north of Cape Aulion 
in that island ; and. Corica, probably the same as Corycus, 
now called Korghos, which ky between the rivers Calycad- 
nus and Lamos, to the east of the former and west of the 
latter. From this latter city, Antiochus doubled the promon- 
tory Anemurium, which is the most southern projection of 
the Asiatic Peninsula, and made himself master of the city 
of Selinus. Upon the news of his approach, all the cities in 
the vicinity sent deputies to him ownmg his authority, and 
declaring their readiness to receive his troops within their 
walls. Coracesium, the modern Alaia, was the only city on 
that coast which dared to sustain a siege. While Antiochus 
was employed before this place, the Rhodians, unterrified by 
his formidable power, sent an embassy to him, requiring him 
not to extend his conquests farther, and to withdraw his 
troops out of Cilicia, else they should be compelled to arrest 
his progress by force of arms. Antiochus^ accustomed to 
command others, was highly incensed at this bold message 
from a minor insular state. He, however, so commanded lus 
temper as not to express any great resentment, and only an- 
swered, that he desired not to quarrel with the Rhodians, but 
to keep up a good understanding with them, and would take 
care to renew the ancient treaties his ancestors had made with 
Rhodes. He then sent ambassadors to Rhodes, but in the 
mean time continued the siege of Coracesium, which was 
finally taken by storm. 

Having taken Coracesium, the sea coast of Pamphylia and 
Lycia underwent the same vicissitude, both submitting to An- 
tiochus. His fleet next reduced .^^olis and Ionia ; but Cau- 
nus, M3rndus, Halicamassus, and the island of Samos, were 
preserved by the power of the Rhodians, who supplied them 
with men and provisions. Having thus reduced most of the 
maritime cities of Asia Minor, he came to Ephesus, where he 
wintered, after previously reducing it, and where he concerted 
such schemes with his officers as seemed best adapted for the 
entire conquest of those provinces which had formerly been 
annexed to the Syrian empire. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and other Greek cities of Asia, which 
at that time enjoyed their liberty, finding that Antiochus de- 
signed to reduce them all to their ancient condition under the 
sway of the SeleucidsB, confederated together to oppose him. 

VOL. IV. 25 
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Not being able, however, to resist so powerful an enemy by 
their own strength, they implored the protection of the Ro 
mans, which was readily granted. The Romans saw that it 
was their interest to check the progress of Antiocbus towards 
the west; and they saw, also, how fatal the consequences 
would be, should they suffer him to extend his power by set* 
ding on the coast of Asia, according to the plan he had laid 
down. They, therefore, gladly embraced the opportunity 
thus afibrded them of opposing Antiocbus, and they immedi- 
ately sent an embassy to him. 

Before the Roman ambassadors arrived, Antiocbus had 
sent two detachments from his army to besiege Smyrna and 
Larapsacus, and had crossed the Hellespont with the rest, and 
seized all the Thracian Chersonesus. The ambassadors fol- 
lowed him, and found him busied in restoring Lysimachia, 
which he designed to make the capital of a great* kingdom 
under his second son, Seleucus. I'hey came up with him at 
Selymbria, a city of Thrace, and they were attendjed by some 
deputies from the Greek cities. Antiocbus received them 
graciously, and gave them a hospitable entertainment ; but 
when they proceeded to business, the aspect of affairs was 
changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, required 
Antiocbus to restore Ptolemy the several cities, in Asia, which 
he had taken from him during his minority ; to evacuate all 
those which had been possessed by Philip ; and not to molest 
such of the Grecian cities of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. 
He added, that the Romans were surprised at Antiocbus, for 
crossing into Europe with such numerous armies, and so pow- 
erful a. fleet; and. for rebuilding Lysimachia, an undertaking 
in which he could have no. other view but to invade them. 

In reply to all this, Antiocbus said that Ptolemy should 
have full satisfaction, when his marriage should be solemnized ; 
and that with regard to such Grecian cities as desired to retain 
their liberties, it was from him, and not from the Romans, they 
were to receive it. With respect to Lysimachia, he declared 
that be rebuilt it with a design of ma Inn g it the residence of 
Seleucus, his son; that Thrace and the Chersonesus, which 
was part of it, belonged to him ; that they had been conquered 
by Seleucus Nicator, one of his ancestors, and that he came 
thither as into his own possessions. As to Asia, and the citiea 
he had taken there from Philip, he added, that he knew not 
what right the Romans could have to them ; and therefore he 
desired them to interfere no further in the afiairs of Asia, than 
he did with those of Italy. 
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After this, the Romans desired that the ambassadors of 
Smyrna and Lampsacus might be called in, which desire was 
^nted. But it had no good efiect These ambassadors, 
mdeed, spoke with so much freedom, that Antiochus, enra^d 
thereat, exclaimed, that the Romans had no business to judge 
of his aiTairs ; upon which the assembly broke up, every thing 
portending a rupture. 

During these negociations, a report was promulgated that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus, on hearing this 
report, conceived himself already master of Egypt, and he 
accordingly went on board his fleet to take possession of the 
presumed vacant throne ; leaving his son Seleucus at Lysi- 
machia, with the army, to complete the projects he had formed 
in Europe. He first landed at Ephesus, where he caused all 
his ships in that port to join his fleet, in order to sail with him 
for Egypt. On his arrival at Patara, in Lycia, however, ad- 
vice was brought that the report which was spread concern- 
ing the death .of Ptolem^r was untrue. Thus disappointed in 
his views on Egypt, Antiochus changed his course, and sailed 
for the island of Cyprus, intending to conquer it ; but when 
he came near the mouth of the Sarus, a storm arose which 
sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great number of his men, 
and frustrated all his measures. Antiochus escaped with the 
remnant of his fleet into the harbour of Seleucia Tracheiotis, 
about twelve miles from the sea, on the river Calycadnus. 
Antiochus re-fitted his ships in this harbour, and passed the 
winter at Antioch, while this work was being carried forward. 

The circumstance which occasioned the report of the death 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, vtras the conspiracy formed against the 
life of that prince by Scopas the ^tolian. See the history of 
the Egyptians. 

Early the next spring, b. c. 195, Antiochus departed from 
Antioch on his return to Ephesus. He had scarcely pro- 
ceeded on his journey, when Hannibal arrived there in oid&c 
to claim his protection. Afler staying a few days at Antioch, 
that he might be present at the festival celebrated near Dapinie, 
in honour of Apollo and Diana, Hannibal set sail for EpUc- 
8U8, where he found Antiochus yet wavering between pc.ae 
and war with Rome. The presence of Hunuibul, iliat tm 
brand of Carthage, who had sworn on the akas ci.iii il . <. 
mity to Rome, soon determined the inuttei Aii«i" i - >»''^ 
not doubt but that he should, with the cuuu^^iA .nui . 

of one who had made Rome tremble. U ahU i ^". »• 

all his designs. Accordingly, dieauun^ i^i . * - .jjI 
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victories, war was secretly resolred upoo, and two years were 
employed in making preparations lor the struggle. 

ia the mean time, Astiochus, having receiv^ intelHgeoca 
that Flaminius, who was at the bead of the Roman troops in 
Greece, was making preparations for a new war, and ap{>re- 
hending that he might foil upon his son Seleucas, who was 
still engaged in rebuilding Lysimachia, deemed h expedient 
to send deputies to Flaminius to propose an alliance with 
Rome. By tliis embassy Antiochus designed only to gain 
time, and discover the movements of the Romans. Flaminius 
answered the envoys, that lus power was expired since the 
departure of the ten commissioners, who had been sent to aet> 
tie the affairs of Greece and Macedonia ; and that, therefore, 
if Antiochus desired to treat with the republic, he must send 
to Rome. Not having yet made the necessary preparations 
for war, Antiochus accordmgly directed Memppus, Hegesi-' 
nax, and Lysias, to depart immediately, and desire of the Bo- 
man senate, in his name, the friendsnip and alliance of the 
republic. On their arrival, they were received uncourteoosly ; 
the proposals they made were negatived by the major part of 
the senators ; and they were fincdly insulted by the senate's 
referring them to the ten commissioners who had been ibr* 
merly sent into Macedonia to conclude a peace with Phil^, 
and settle the afikirs of Greece. Flaminius, who was then 
at Rome, was at the head of this commission, which circum- 
stance, the ttBabassadors saw plainly, was adverse to their 
cause. 

Having appeared before this new court, Menippus expressed 
himself thus : '< Why are delays made, and indirect methods 
taken to give a qplain answer ? Our proposal contains no dif- 
ficulty ; we desire the friendship and alliance oi the Roman 
repubHc. We do not come to treat with you as a conquered 
people with their conqueror, or as nations at war, to make 
neace. Antiochus and the Romans are neither upon the foot- 
ing of enemies, nor of conquerors. Why then do you pre- 
tend to dictate law to us ? What right have you to dispose 
of the cities of Asia and Europe ? What authority to direct 
us to withdraw our garrisons from some places, and not to 
seize others ? You may, indeed, treat Philip in this manner, 
but the law of nations gives you no right to assume such an 
authority over Antiochus." 

Flaminius answered Menippus in the following imperious 
lerms : '^ Since you insist upon a direct answer, I will give it: 
Antiochus, shall not be our friend and ally, but upon two con- 
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ditions. The first is, that he keep within the hounds of Asia ; 
the second, that if he comes into Europe, he shall not take it 
amiss that the Romans protect the Greek cities in Asia, and 
enter into an alliance with them." 

On hearing these words, Hegesinax exclaimed : " What 
injustice I Your design is plainly to dispossess Antiochus of 
the dominions of his ancestors. The Chersonesus and Thrace 
belonged to his great-grandfather, whose right has descended 
to him. The possession which he has recently taken of his 
inheritance, was no more than rescuing it out of the hands of 
usurpers. Has Rome so good a title to the Greek cities in 
Europe and Asia ? By what title do you pretend to justify 
your conquest of them? • Antiochus desires, indeed, your 
friendship, but in an honourable way ; he is not fond of pur- 
chasing it thus dearly." 

To this solid reasoning Flaminius could give no other an- 
swer, than, that Rome was determined to pursue the resolu- 
tion she had taken of procuring the liberty of Greece. 
"• JEolis and Ionia," said he, ^' are inhabited by colonies from 
Greece, and we have formed a design of setting all the Greeks 
at liberty. Those of Europe are already freed from the ty- 
ranny 01 Philip, and it now remains for us to protect those of 
Asia against the power of Antiochus : what can be more hu- 
mane or commendable?^ 

The final answer of the ten commissioners was this : '^ Take 
your choice ; either let Antiochus forbear setting a foot in 
Europe, or prepare to meet our troops in Asia" The am- 
bassadors declared, that Antiochus would not enter into an 
alliance with Rome upon such terms, and that he would pre- 
fer a war to the loss of his rights in Europe and Asia. 

War, therefore, was inevitable, though not yet proclaimed, 
between the Syrian monarch and Rome. As might be e» 
pected, this feeling of hostility was fomented by HannibaL 
He inspired Antiochus with the hatred he himself bore to 
that imperious republic, and made an attempt to engage hit 
own nation in his cause. See the History of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

In the mean time, Antiochus continued his preparation? for 
the event. In order to strengthen himself by new alliances, 
be went to Raphia, and there married his daughter to Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, king of Egypt, according to previous contract. 
On his return to Antioch, he married Antiochis, his second 
daughter, to Ariarthes, king of Cappadocia. He designed 
the third for Eumenes, king of Pergamus, with the view of 
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breaking off his alliaDce with Rome ; but Eumenes declined 
the proferred honour, conceiving it safer to prefer the alliance 
of the Romans to that of Antiochus, in which he was justi- 
fied by the event. 

Having solemnized these marriages, Antiochus returned 
into Asia, and wintered at Ephesus. From thence, early in 
the spring, b. c. 192, he marched against the Pisidians, and 
conquered all the country round Selga, a city on the banks 
of the river Cestrius, at the foot of the range dividing Para- 
phylia from Pisidia. He also took Side, the ruins of which 
are now to be seen on the south-east of Aspendus, on the 
Eurymedon, between a small nameless river and the Melas, 
which lies to the east of Side. 

The conquests of Antiochus in Pisidia* drew upon him 
the eyes of the Romans. Hearing of his progress, and being 
informed by their friends in Asia, that most of the eastern 
princes were ready to declare for Antiochus, in order to avert 
the consequences, they sent three ambassadors to him, to make 
further proposals. These ambassadors, P. Sulpicius, P. Vil- 
li us, and P. iElius, advanced to Apamea, in Phrygia, with a 
design to wait there for Antiochus, who, being informed of 
their arrival, went thither to hold conference with them. The 
Romans still required Antiochus to confine himself to Asia, 
and to renounce all his rights in Europe, especially to Thrace 
and the Chersonesus. This was the subject of a debate ; but 
it was broken off by the news of the death of Antiochus, son 
of the monarch of Syria, a young prince of great merit. 
Antiochus returned to Ephesus to lament his loss, leaving the 
proposals of the Roman ambassadors unanswered. 

It was on his retjarn to Ephesus, that Antiochus first ex- 
hibited signs of coldness towards Hannibal, which finally led 
to his destruction. See the History of the Carthaginians. 

On his return to Ephesus, Antiochus spent his whole time 
in private conferences with Minio, his confidant. This Minio 
was a courtier, who sought only to please the monarch, and 
finding that his wish was to humble Rome, he persuaded him 
into the belief that it would be easily accomplished. Big 
with this expectation, Minio- advised the king to send for the 
Roman ambassadors, who were then at Pergamus, and offered 

* Pisidia was a large province of Asia IVIinor, north of Mount Taurus, 
by which it was separated from the maritime province of Pam])hylia, on 
the south, and by the same ridge from Phrygia on the west and north- 
west, and by a parallel range of Taurus on the north and north-east, 
which sepamted it from Isauria. 
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to answer them in his name. Antiochus consented to this ill- 
judgod policy. The ambassadors were sent for, and when 
they arrived, Minio, puiSed up wilh his own importance, re- 
ceived them haughtily. What he chiefly urged in behalf of 
his master was, that he had as sound a riglii to the countries 
possessed by the Eastern Greeks, whom he or his ancestors 
nad conquered, as the Romans had to those of the Western 
Greeks in Italy and Sicily. 

Sulpicius answered Minio, by asserting, that Rome, ever 
since she conquered those cities had held them without inter- 
ruption from the time of their subjugation ; whereas the 
Greek countries claimed by Antiochus, though formerly con- 
quered by his ancestors, had undergone, since that time, many 
vicissitudes. 

To this specious reasoning, Minio replied, by offering to 
ive up some Greek cities in Asia ; to maintain tne liberty of 
thodes, Byzantium, and Cyzicus ; and to permit these free 
states to enter into an alliance with Rome. The ambassadors, 
however, still insisted that Ionia and iBolis should partake of 
the common liberty of Greece, which Antiochus opposed, and 
they returned to Italy, leaving matters in the same situation 
Chey had found them. 

On the departure of the Roman ambassadors, Antiochus 
called a council of war, from which Hannibal was excluded, 
to consider the propriety of a war with Rome. The council 
knew the monarches inclination, and therefore declared for 
war, that being the surest way of obtaining his favour. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had formerly served Philip, assured 
Antiochus that the Macedonians would join him as soon as he 
landed in Greece ; and that as the iEtolians, and Nabis, tyrant 
of Sparta, had taken up arms, and were ready to declare for 
him, success was certain. From that moment, therefore, An- 
tiochus resolved to declare war with the Romans. On the 
other hand, when the ambassadors returned home, Rome 
declared war against Antiochus. 

Nothing now retained Antiochus in Asia but an expedition 
which he had undertaken against the cities of Smyrna, Lamp- 
sacus, and Alexandria in Troas, which he thought dangerous 
to leave behind him unreduced. While he was thus em- 
ployed, however, the -^tolians sent ambassadors to him, in- 
viting him over into Greece. This was sufficient. Antio- 
chus relinquished his designs upon these cities, and hastened 
into Europe, b. c' 192. 

Antiochus landed at Pteleum in Phthiotis, and be marched 
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from thence to Demetrios. Here the principal iEtoIian« 
waited npon him, and invited him to Lamm, where a general 
aasembly was convened to receive him. Being introduced 
to the £et, Antiochos made an harangue, wherein he told 
them, that his eagerness to comply with their request had in- 
duced him to leave Asia before he had made the necessary 
preparations for war ; that his zeal for their welfare had made 
nim unmindful of his own dignity ; that their expectations 
should be realized next spring ] and that as soon as the seas 
were passable, they should see Greece covered with armies, 
and their harbours filled with fleets. He concluded his ha- 
rangue with these words : ^ I will spare neither &tigue nor 
expense : I will expose my person to the greatest dangers, to 
re-establisH Ton in the enjojrment of your liberties. Rome 
has enslaved YOU ; but Syria oflers you a deliverer: let us, 
then, share the troubles between us ; do you furnish pro- 
visions, and I will supply men and arms." 

The effect which this speech had upon the restless and tur- 
halent .^olians was what he wishea. Antiochus was hon- 
oured with the title of generalissimo, or commander-in-chief^ 
of all the Greek armies against Rome. At the same time, a 
council of thirty persons was appointed, to whom ie might 
have recourse on all affairs of moment. 

The first measures of Antiochus and this council were, to 
endeavour to persuade the rest of the Greeks to make com- 
mon cause with them and Antiochus, against the Romans. 
They strained every nerve to accomplish this; but their 
efforts were fruitless. A great many resolved to stand neu- 
tral, and wait the issue of the contest, whilst the Achsans and 
others declared for the Romans. The Eleans, Epirots, Boeo- 
tians, and Athamanians, declared for Antiochus; but the 
Epirots were at a distance, and the Athamanians and Eleans 
were mere petty cantons, and therefore could render him but 
little service. All the men the iEtolians could raise to aid 
Antiochus amounted only to 40C-0, most of whom were their 
own friends and vasdals. These, with the Syrian troops, 
finally amounted to 14,500 men; an inadequate force to 
struggle with the legions of Rome when they poured them 
into Greece. 

The first measure of Antiochus, after receiving this rein- 
forcement, was to lay siege to Pherse, which, after a vigorous 
resistance, surrendered. From PheraB, he advanced to 
Larissa ; and while he was deliberating whether he should 
besiege this city, newR was brought him that a body of Ro- 
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.nans under Claudius, htd arrived at Gonni, a city about 
twenty miles from Larissa. Antiochus believing, from the 
camp fires, that the Romans were more numerous than they 
really were, hastily returned to Chalcis. 

As Capua had been fatal to Hannibal by its seductive 
pleasures, so Chalcis was fatal to Antiochus. Though he 
was advanced in years, he suffered himself to be shamefully 
captivated by the charms of a fair Chalcidian, whom he mar- 
ried. Rome, Greece, and Syria, were all forgotten, and 
neither the defence of his allies, nor the preservation of the 
glory he had acquired, were regarded. His conduct became 
a standing topic of raillery in all conversations ; his allies 
complained ; the soldiers mutinied ; and the ^tolians ex- 
pressed great uneasiness. Antiochus, however, insensible to 
everything but pleasure, spent the winter in feasting and re- 
joicings, tmd his evil example infected the officers, and even 
the common soldiers of the Syrian army : all were enervated 
by luxury and lasciviousness. 

The poef s apostrophe to pleasure forms a powerful com- 
ment upon this incident in ancient history : — 

Bewitching syren ! golden rottenness ! 
Thou hast with cunning artifice displaved 
The' enamelled outside, and the honied verge 
Of the &ir cup, where deadly poison lurks. 
Within, a thousand sorrows dance thee round ; 
And, like a shell, pain circles thee without. 
Grief is the shadow waiting on thy steps, 
Which, as thy joys 'gin towards their west decline, 
Doth to a giant's spreading form extend 
Thy dwarfish stature. Thou thyself ait pain, 
Greedy, intense desire ; and the keen edge 
Of thy fierce appetite oft strangles thee, 
And cuts thy slender thread ; out still the terror 
And apprehension of thy hasty end 
Mingles with gall thy most refined sweets. 
Yet thy Circoan charms transform the world. 
Captains that have resisted war and death, 
^ Nations that over fortune have triumphed, 

Are hy thy magic made effeminate ; 
Empires, that know no limit hut the poles, 
Have in thy wanton lap melted away. — Carew 

While Antiochus was thus lost in pleasures, the Romans 
kept an eagle eye over him. They sent an army of 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse, with fifteen elephants, under the com- 
mand of A. Acilius Glabrio, to oppose his progress. In 
conjunction with the Macedonian monarch, the Roman Cpn- 
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Bul soon captured Pellinsa, and Lininea, cities of Tliessaly. 
The Romans and Macedonians then parted, to spread the 
terror of their arms in different quarters. The king made 
himself master of Athamania, while the consul reduced 
Thessaly. . 

Alarmed at the progress of the Romans, Antiochus at 
length aroused from his lethargy. He hastily collected his 
forces, and seized the pass of Thermopylae, the natural forti- 
fications of which place he strengthened with trenches and 
ramparts. He also detached 2000 iStolians to seize the sum- 
mits of mount (Eta, which were nearest his camp, lest the 
enemy should pass over them into Achaia. But all his efforts 
were unavailing. While the consul engaged Antiochus in 
his entrenchments, Cato obliged the uiitolians to abandon 
their post on the mountains, and the pass was taken. 

On being thus defeated at the pass of Thermopylffl, the 
Syrian monarch first fled to Elatia, and then to Chalcis, 
whence he embarked with his new queen for Asia, and re- 
tired to Ephesus. B. c. 191. 

Soon after his return, Antiochus caused a fleet to be 
equipped, in which he set sail for the Thracian Chersonesus, 
where he fortified Lysimachia, Sestus, and Abydos, and tlie 
other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans 
from crossing the Hellespont into Asia. 

While these precautionary measures were advancing, Po- 
Ivxenidas, who was then at Ephesus, having received advice 
that the Roman fleet had appeared off Delos, despatched a 
letter to acquaint Antiochus therewith. Upon receiving this 
letter, Antiochus returned to Ephesus, and, in a council of 
war which he summoned, it was resolved that Polyxenidas, 
the Syrian admiral, should sail out in search of the Roman 
fleet, and venture an engagement. This expedition proved 
unfortunate. Meeting the Roman fleet near Cyssus,* the 
modern Chisme, a battle was fought, which resulted in the 
ruin of the fleet of Antiochus. Livius, the Roman admiral, 
took thirty of his ships, after having sunk ten in the ennragc- 
ment, while the Romans lost but one ship, which was taken 
at the commencement of the battle. Polyxenidas fled to 

♦ This city was alwct ten miles north-west of the Corycian promon- 
tory, and wis the wa-port of Erythric, one of the twelve Ionian cities, in 
the poninfeula of the Clazomcnas, at the foot of mount Mimas, over a^rainst 
theislasu of Chios, the modern Scio. Its reprcscntatiye ChiFme, is rrn^- 
darad famous ui modem times for the destruction of the Turkish fleet by 
^▼e ships sent into the harbour under Elphinstone, the Russian nava) 
cofuipandfr, in \T70. 
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Ephesus, whither Livius pursued him ; but finding that he 
' would not venture another engagement, he sent his coadjutor, 
Eumenes, and the Rhodians home, and retired himself lo 
Can SB*, a seaport in ^oiis. 

In the mean time, Antiochus was at Magnesia, assembling 
his land forces. TVlien news was brought that his fleet had 
been defeated, he hastened to the sea-coast, and applied him- 
self to the fitting out of a new fleet, to dispute the empire of 
those seas. He refitted those which had escaped, built others, 
and sent Hannibal into Syria to bring the Syrian and Pheni- 
cian fleets for their reinforcement. He also ordered his son 
Seleucus to watch the Roman fleet in iEolis, and keep that 
country in awe with one part of his army ; while he put the 
rest into winter quarters, in the neighbouring towns of 
Phrygia. 

In the ensuing spring, b. c. 190, the Rhodian fleet, being 
rejoined by the Rhodians under Eumenes, sailed from Canes, 
to secure the straits of the Hellespont, and a safe passage for 
the Roman army. With this view, he made hinaself master 
of Sestos on the European side, and invested Abydos on the 
Asiatic side of the strait. 

While thus employed, the Rhodian fleet in the harbour of 
Samos was attacked unexpectedly and destroyed, by the 
Syrian admiral, Polyxenidas. The stratagem by which this 
was efiected was the following: — The Khodians were the 
most zealous adherents to the Romans, being indebted to them 
for the possession of Stratonice, and the best port of Oaria. 
They therefore sent Pausistratus, their admiral, with thirty 
ships, to join Livius and Eumenes against Antiochus. Po- 
ly xenidas was himself a Rhodian ; but having been banished 
Rhodes, had entered into the Syrian service. Pausistratus 
had advanced with the Rhodian fleet as far as the isle of Sa- 
mos, when he received an express from Polyxenidas, telling 
him, that as he was now master of the Syrian fleet, it was in 
his jwwer to do Pausistratas and his country signal service, 
provided Pausistratus would engage, in the name of his re- 
public, to restore him to his native country and his forfeited 
nonours. Pausistratus desired Polyxenidas to explain him- 
self more fully, and promised secrecy. Polyxenidas upon 

* Cane, now Coloni, wa« a city at the promontory of the eame name, 
at the south entrance of the gulf of Pergamus and Adramyttittin, in Sp*' 
north latitude ; ten geographical milei south-west of Elea, the port of 
Pergamus, and twentj-nve south-west of the latter, near the mouth of 
the CaicuH, or the Mysius river. 
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this sent a second express, informing Pausistratus that he 
would deliver up the fleet of Antiochus, if he would comply 
with, his proposition. This proposal appeared of too much 
importance to he rejected, and in order to give Polyxenidas 
time to follow him, Pausistratus retired with his squadron to 
Pianormus, a Samian port, and waited there to see the issue 
of the aflair. From thence he sent an express to Polyxenidas, 
promising compliance with his demands ; and Polyxenidas, 
m reply, sent hmi a letter in his own hand writing, engaging 
to deliver up the Syrian fleet upon this open declaration. 

All the misgivings of Pausistratus now vanished. He con^ 
ceived that he had it in his power to ruin Polyxenidas, and 
he could not believe that a wise man would make such an en- 
gagement without designing to fulfil it. Nothing, therefore, 
now remained, but to take the proper means to accomplish 
whtt was intended. For this purpose, Polyxenidas engaged 
to cause all duty to be neglected on board the Syrian fleet ; to 
separate the officers and men under several pretences ; and 
thus expose them io be captured without any difficulty. This 
method pleased Pausistratus, who aflected the same negli- 
gence which he was assured he would find in the Syrian fleet, 
and quietly waited for notice when he should attack them in 
the port of Ephesus. In the mean time, Polyxenidas, in order 
to conceal his designs, sent away some of his galleys, ordered 
the harbour to be cleansed, and seemed in no haste to put 
to sea. 

Pausistratus now waited for the signal for his advance to 
Ephesus. He waited in vain. Having succeeded in lulling 
the suspicions of his adversary, Polyxenidas sailed from 
Ephesus with seventy ships of war, steering his coast to Py- 
gela, a city on the coast of Ionia. Before he weighed anchor, 
he ordered Nicander to make a descent on the isle of Samos, 
with a squadron of privateers, and to conceal his men there 
till the rest of the fleet arrived. From Pygela, Polyxenidas * 
set sail for Panormus, where arriving in the night, ne found 
the Rhodians lying on the shore without the smallest appre- 
hension of a foe. The noise of a fleet entering the harbour 
soon aroused them from their lethargy. Pausistratus, con- 
vinced of the treachery, thought it more advantageous to ofler 
battle by land than at sea, and accordingly he drew up his 
forces upon two promontories, which formed the mouth of the 
harbour. They were scarcely drawn up, when they were 
unexpectedly attacked in the rear by Nicander, and the Rho- 
dians, fearing they should be surrounded, retired precipitately 
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to their vessels. The mouth of the harbour was by this time 
enclosed by the Syrian ships, and they were compelled to 
force. their way through them in-order to gain the open sea. 
The galley in which Pausistratus was, first faced the enemy, 
and it broke through the fleet ; but being immediately sur- 
rounded by ^ve quinqueremes, commanded by Polyxenidas 
in person, it was overpowered and sunk : the Khodian com- 
mander and all on board perisljpd. The death of Pausistra- 
tus was succeeded by the destruction of the Rhodian fleet; 
seven ships only excepted, which broke through the Syrian 
fleet. In their flight, tnese ships fell in with some Erythraean 
galleys, that were coming to their assistance, and, with them, 
they turned towards the Hellespont, where they joined the 
Roman fleet under Livius, who was carrying on a seige 
against Abydos. 

Hearing of this disaster, livius deemed it advisably to 
abandon the siege of AWdos ; to hasten to the defence of such 
ships as he had left at Canse, in Mysia, and to put a stop to 
the military progress of Seleucus, who, in pursuance of his 
father's directions, had captured Phocse, Cyme, and other 
maritime cities along the coast. 

Livius first attempted the reduction of Phocas, in which he 
was baffled. From thence, accompanied by Eumenes, he 
sailed to Samos, where he was joined by another Rhodian 
fleet, hastily equipped, under the command of Eudanius. 
Thus reinforced, Livius left Samos, and sailing for Ephesus, 
insulted the Syrian fleet in that port. Some of the Romans 
landed, and laid waste the vicinity of Ephesus ; but the gar- 
rison marched out against them, and compelled them to retreat 
to their ships. The next day, Livius challenged the Syrians 
to an engagement, which they declined, upon which he re- . 
turned to Samos, and there resigned the command to his ap- 
pointed successor, .^Elmilius. 

The first act of j^knilius was to summon a council of war, 
to advise with the chief ofiicers what course he should pursue 
in his naval operations. Livius advised him to shut up the 
port of Ephesus, and there keep the Syrian fleet confined ; 
but Epicrates, an inferior officer in the Rhodian, fleet coun- 
selled the sending part of the fleet against Patara, in Lycia, 
and reducing that place. This last scheme was approved of, 
and livius despatcned thither for that purpose. But Livius 
failed in the attempt to capture Patara ; and ^milius was 
compelled, through a storm, to leave the port of Ephesus. 
iEmilius next hastened to Patara himself, designing to besiege 

VOL IV. 26 
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h ; b'Jt his officers remonstrated with him on the hnpropriety 
of spending his time before that place, when the allies would 
be left to the mercy of the enemy, and he therefore returned 
to Sumos. 

During the siege of Patara, Antioihus on the one side, and 
Seleucus on the other, invaded the kingdom of Pergamus. 
Seleucus, passing the Caicus from.iSolis, where he had win- 
tered, entered the dominions of Eumenes, by the way of Elaea, 
the port of Pergamus ; whilift Antiochus, advancing to Sardis, 
and from thence to the Caicus, encamped near the army of 
Seleucus. Antiochus had a body of 4000 Gauls in his army, 
whom he employed in plundering and ravaging the country ; 
whilst Seleucus, at the head of his army, appeared before Per- 
gamus, and besieged it in form. As soon as Eumenes was 
apprized of this movement by Attalus, whom he had left in 
his capital to defend his dominions, he sailed back from Sa- 
mos to the port of Elaea, and reached Pergamus before the 
enemy was aware of his approach. The Roman and Rho- 
dian fleet also set sail for Pergamus without delay. 

Alarmed in his turn, Antiochus, leaving his son to ravage 
the country of Pergamus, marched into the Troade, which ad- 
hered to the Romans, and encamped near Adram3^um, at 
the foot of mount Ida, which in this part joins with mount 
Temnos. This city stands at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, twenty-five geographical miles north of Pergamus. 
JEmilius, therefore, accompanied by Eumenes, hastened to 
the assistance of those faithful allies. Attalus still continued 
at Pergamus to oppose Seleucus, and was there reinforced by 
1 00 J foot and 100 cavalry, sent him by the Achseans, headed 
by Diophanes, an officer of great courage and skill in mili- 
tary affairs. With this small body, Diophanes sallied out of 
the city, gained a considerable advantage over Seleucus, and 
obliged him to raise the siege of Pergamus, and quit the do- 
minions of Eumenes. Had this bold action been seconded by 
Attalus and the Pergamenians, the whole army of Seleucus 
might have been destroyed. 

Antiochus had no better success in the Troade. iE^ilius, 
with the three confederate fleets, sailed to Adramyttium, and 
forced him to abandon it, after he had taken several defence- 
less towns and cities on his way thither, and make his retreat 
to Sardis. The combined fleet then returned to Samo% where 
they separated. ^Emilius continued there to watch the mo- 
tions of the Syrian fleet. Eumenes sailed to the Hellespont, 
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to facilitate the passage of the Roman army over that strait ; 
and Eudamus returned to Rhodes, to obtain reinforcements. 

Having received seventeen additional galleys, Eudamus 
set sail to intercept Hannibal, and prevent his junction with 
Polyxenidas, in trie port of Ephesus. He first advanced to 
Megiste, the modern Casteloryzo, an island with a port off the 
southern coast of the Lycian peninsula. The heat being ex- 
cessive, and the air very injurious to health at Megiste, Euda- 
mus sailed thence to the mouth of the Eurymedon. in Pam- 
phylia, where he was informed hy the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus, that Hannibal's fleet appeared offSida. This fleet con- 
sisted of thirty-seven large ships, three of which were septi- 
remes, four hexaremes, and ten triremes. The Rhodian flee: 
consisted of thirty-two quadriremes, and four triremes.* A 
sea fight ensued, which resulted in the defeat of Hannibal, 
who, after a severe struggle, was compelled to take refuge in 
flight The Rhodians, after having pursued him for some 
time, and taken one of his hexaremes, returned to Rhodes, 
with the glory of having conquered, but not destroyed, the 
Syrian fleet. 

The loss of this battle is escribed to Apollonius, a royal 
favourite, who commanded the left wing. This wing bemg 
broken, it enabled the whole Rhodian fleet to surround Han- 
nibal's right wing, and thereby secure the victory. It must 
be recollected also, that Hannihal v/as as unskilful in naval, as 
he was skilful in military affairs ; like Philopojraon, his cele- 
brated contemporary, who had been not long before utterly 
defeated in a naval engagement by Nabis, the Spartan tyrant. 

On the defeat of Hannibal, the Rhodian fleet blocked him 
up in the ports of Pamphylia so closcl;^, that it rendered it 
impossible for him to do his master the least service. This 
was a serious loss to Antiochus; for, had Hannibal effected 
a junction with Polyxenidas, be would, in all probability, 
have been superior to the combined fleets of Livius, Eumenes, 
and Eudamus, and thus have recovered for him the empire of 
thS s^a. In this case, the passage of the Roman army across 
the Hellespont might have been prevented, and the ruin of 
the Syrian power delayed, if not averted. 

Thus thwarted in his movements, Antiochus saw the ne- 
cessity of preventing the arrival of his most formidable enemy. 
He sought to draw over the Bithynian monarch to his side ; 

♦ The 8ej>tiremes were ships with aeven banks or ranges of oars ; the 
bcxaren:cs wiih six banks ot oars; the quadriremes with four banks of 
oars ; and the trirenira with three banks of oars» 
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but he faUed in this object. The onlv resource now left, 
therefore, was in his fleet ; which though deprived of the ex- 
pected reinforcements from the Cilician coast, by the bockade 
of Hannibal, he still thought might be a match for the Ro- 
man, deprived of the Rhodian fleet, which he imagined whol- 
ly occupied off Patara, and that of Eumenes, which had sailed 
to tbe Hellespont, to wafl over the Roman legions. Poly^ 
xenidas was consequently ordered to go and engage with 
.^knilius, at all hazards, whilst he himself marched with his 
land force's to Notium, a small town on the coast, five miles 
from Ephesus, and two from Colophon, to which it belonged. 

"Having arrived at Notium, Antiochus went and invested 
Colophon, which was one of the most considerable cities of 
Ionia, situated on the coast, at the foot, and on the slope of 
Mount Gkillcesius, and which had long been troublesome to 
his fleet, in giving notice to the Romans of its movements 
As he expected, the Colophians sent immediate advice of their 
danger to .^milius, desiring his aid against an enemy they 
had drawn upon themselves by their fidelity to Rome. The 
measures of the Roman admiral were broken by this mes- 
sage, as he had previously determined to sail to tbe Helles- 
pont with ihe first fair wind, and assist the disembarkation of 
the Scipios, who were at the head of the legions. 

Before ^Qmilius attacked Antiochus, he resolved to touch 
at Chios, the great depot of the Romans, in order to take in 
provisions. From thence he sailed to Meos, a city on the 
south side of the peninsula of ClazomencB, and the birth-place 
of the poet Anacreon, and Hecataeus, the historian. His ob- 
ject in visiting Teos was to compel the Teians to deliver 
up 5000 hoffsheads of wine, which he was informed they 
had promised the king of Syria, or to capture and demolish 
their city. 

Being relieved from the blockade by these movements of 
the Roman admiral, Polyxenidas sailed out in quest of his ad- 
versary. He found him in the harbour of Teos, and he shel- 
tered his own fleet under the islet of Macris two days, hoping 
to surprise iEmilus in his passage from TeoS to Colophon. 
iEmilius, however, bein^ informed that the Syrian fleet 
waited for him at Macris, left Teos, and steered his course to- 
wards that islet, with his ships drawn up in order of battle. 

As Polyxenidas had orders to engaee the Romans, he em- 
braced the opportunity, and attacked tnem with great resolu- 
tion. But his efforts were unavailing. The Rhodians had 
then invented a kind of fire-ships, which struck great terror 
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into the Syrian fleet. Canldrous, full of combastible ma- 
terials, were hang out at their prows, so that none of the ene- 
my's ships durst approach them. These fell on the Syrian 
galleys, struck their beaks into them, and at the same time set 
them on fire. The Syrian galleys left their ranks and 
crowded round them, to discharge their arrows, darts, and 
javelins against their crews. This was a fatal error. The Ro- 
man ships, sailing into the vacant spaces left by the Syrians, 
disordered their whole fleet. • It was in vain that Polyxenidas 
encouraged his men : the left wing being put into confusion, 
fled precipitately, and the right, in which Polyxenidas was sta- 
tioned, being galled by the Rhodian fire-ships, followed the 
example. 

The accounts of the Syrian loss on this occasion vary. 
But whatever was the amount, it proved a death-blow to the 
hopes of Antiochus, of ever performing any great action by 
sea ; while at the same time, the passage was now open for 
the Roman army. Astounded by the intelligence, Antiochus 
immediately raised the siege of Uolophon, and retired to Sar- 
dis, and then to his son-in-law, Ariarthes, king of Cappado- 
cia, where he assembled all his land forces, in order to oppose 
the Romans, who were now arrived at the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus. 

The withdrawal of his forces out of Lysimachia, and the 
other cities of the Hellespont, was a great error on the part of 
Antiochus. Lysimachia being very strongly fortified, might 
have sustained a long siege, perhaps till the winter was far 
advanced, which would have greatly incommoded the enemy, 
by the want of provisions and forage, and during that inter- 
val he might have taken measures for an accommodation with 
the Romans. Besides, the precipitate manner in which he 
recalled these troops, left them no time to secure their ammuni- 
tion and provisions, of both which he had prepared a consider- 
able quantity in those cities. By this means, when the Ro- 
mans entered them, they found ammunition and provisions in 
such abundance, that they seemed to have been prepared for 
their express service ; while the passage of the, Hellespont 
was left undisputed by this untoward evacuation. 

Historians are unanimous in their censure of the conduct 
of Antiochus on this occasion ; looking upon it in the light of 
blind infatuation. It is an evident instance of what is so fre- 
quently mentioned in Holy Writ, that when God is deter- 
mined to punish and destroy a kingdom, he deprives either the 
king, his commanders, or counsellors, of counsel, prudencCi 
26* 
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and courage. Thus the prophet Isaiah threatened the Jews 
in these words : — , 

For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 
Doth take awaj from Jerusalem and from Judah 
The sUj and the sUff, 

The whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water, 
The miffhty man, and the man of war, 

The judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient. 
The captain of fifty, and the honourable man. 

And the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orat(«>. 

Isa. iii. 1—3. 

It is remarkable that Antiochus himself complained of his 
fate when ha withdrew his forces from Lysimachia, in these 
words : " I know not what god has infatuated me ; but every- 
thing happens contrary to my expectations. Heaven perse- 
cutes me ; and what can I infer from all this, but that my 
ruin approaches ?" The pagan historian, also, says express- 
ly, and enforces it by repetition, that " God took away the 
king's judgment, ani overthrew his reason ; a punishment 
that always happens, when men are upon the point of falling 
into some great calamity." This is what David besought 
God to do with regard to Ahithophel, the counsellor of Ab- 
salom. " O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel 
into foolishness," 2 Sam. xv. 31. His prayer was answered: 
" And Abisalora and all the men of Israel said. The counsel 
of Hushai the Archite is better than the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel. For the Lord had appointed to defeat the good coun- 
sel of Ahithophel, to the intent that the Lord might bring evil 
upon Absalom," 2 Sam. xvii. 14. Notwithstanding the scoffs 
oi the sceptical, the affairs of mankind are not left to the con- ^ 
trol of blind chance, but are all directed by a superintending 
Providence. Empires and kingdoms are under the direction 
of an Almighty Being : they rise into power, and fall into 
decay according to his holy will and pleasure. Not less so 
are the affairs of individuals under the guidance of Heaven. 
This is a cheering reflection for the Christian, which the lip 
of Truth has uttered : " Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your Lesci are all num- 
bered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows," Matt. x. 29 — 31. See also Luke xii. 6. 

The Romans at length passed into Asia. After baking at 
Troy, which they considered their primitive country, they 
passed on 'to Abydos. Antiochus was alarmed, and he re- 
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solved to send an embassy to them, to propose conditions of 
peace. Heraclides of Byzantium was placed at the head of 
this embassy, and he was charged to declare the readiness of 
Antiochus to deliver up to the Romans the cities of Lamp- 
sacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria; to evacuate all places in 
Ionia and i^Eolis, as the Romans had demanded ; and to pay 
half the expense which Rome had incurred in bringing the 
war into Asia. 

Heraclides was charged to address himself, in the first 
place, to Scipio Africanus, to conciliate his favour, and when 
he found him disposed to hearken to his proposals, to assure 
him that Antiochus was ready to restore him his son, whom 
he had recently captured as he was going in a bo&t from 
Chalcis to Orenm, without ransom ; that all the king of Sy- 
ria's treasures were at his service : and that he was willing 
to share his dominions with him. This was ill-judged policy. 
Finding Antiochus so cowardly, the Romans were only the 
more inexorable. They replied, that a peace would not be 
granted to Antiochus upon any other terms than fhe follow^ 
ing: 1. That since Antiochus had drawn the war upon him- 
self, he should defray the whole expenses of it ; 2. That he 
should restore liberty in general to all the Greek cities in 
Asia ; and, 3. That to prevent all future hostilities, he should 
relinquish all Asia on this side Mount Taurus. Antiochus 
thought that the Romans could not have prescribed more hu- 
miliating conditions had they conquered him, and such a 
peace appeared to him as calamitous as the most fatal war. 
He therefore turned all his thoughts to the necessary pre- 
parations for opposing the enemy, and preventing his further 
progre&i. But it was the contest of weakness with strength, 
of ignorance with knowledge, and the issue was therefore 
certain, so far as human certainties extend. 

Having taken this resolution^ Antiochus encamped near 
Thyatira in Lydia, whert he assembled all his forces. On 
the other hand, the Romans advanced to Elaja, near the 
mouth of the Caicus. In a few days, Antiochus moved from 
Thyatira, and leaving the river Ilermus between him and 
the Romans, encamped near Magnesia, within reach of mount 
Sipylus. He was followed thither by the Romans, and a 
dreadful battle was fought, in which Antiochus was utterly 
overthrown; notwithstanding his army was numerically supe- 
rior to that of the Romans. It is said that he lost 50,000 foot 
and 4000 horse in this struggle, with 1500 prisoners ; while 
in the consular army there were but 300 foot and twenty-five 
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hone killed : whereby the victory was considered a prodigy 
to all nations both of the east and the west It is probable, 
however, that the number slain is much exaggerated. 

On his defeat, AntiocLus retired to Sardis with the remnant 
of his forces. From Sardis he marched to rejoin his son Se- 
leucus, who had fled to Apamea. As for the consul, he took 
advantage of the defeat and flight of Antiochus, and made 
himself master of all the neighbouring countries. Thyatira, 
Magnesia, Trallis, Magnesia in Caria, Alabanda, all Lydia, 
and even Ephesus itself, highly favoured as it had been by 
the vanquished monarch, declared for the Romans. Finally, 
the consul took the road to Sardis, which opened its gates at 
his approach. 

While the consular army was at Sardis, Antiochus sent 
Antipater, his brother's son, with Zeuxis, who had been gov- 
ernor of Lydia and Phrygia, to sue for peace. They were 
directed chiefly to treat with the elder Scipio, of whose clem- 
ency Antiochus entertained a high opinion. Accordingly, 
on their arrival at Sardis. they resorted to him, and were by 
him presented to the consul. A council was called, which 
dictated the following conditions of peace : 1. That Antiochus 
should evacuate Asia Minor ; 2. That he should pay to the 
Romans 15,000 Euobic talents, and to Eumenes 400; and, 
3. That Hannibal and some others should be delivered up, 
and the king's younger son Antiochus be given as an hos- 
tage. The ambassadors were directed to sign any terms 
which might be offered, and therefore these, humiliating as 
they must have been, were accepted. And thus tho power 
of the Syrian empire was for ever broken. The address of 
the psalmist to the sons of pride may be well applied as an 
improvement of this event : 

Lift not up your horn on high : 
Sppak not with a stiff neck. 
For promotion cometfa neither from the east, 
Nor from the west, nor from the south. 
Ri:t God is the Judge : 

He putteth down one, and setteth up another, 
For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, 
And the wine is red ; it is full of mixture j 
And he ponreth out of the same : 

But the drees thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring them 
out, and drink them.— Psa. Ixrv. 5—8. 

Antiochus drank of this cup through the instrumentality of 
the Romans : it was reserved for th'em in after ages. 

This peace being ratified by the Conscript Fathers at 
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Borne, with such additions and alterations as they thought 

E roper to make, and all Asia on this side mount Taurus de- 
vered into the power of the Romans, the Greek cities were 
by them restored to their liberty, the provinces of Caria and 
Lydia given to the Rhodians, and all the rest that had be- 
longed to Antiochus bestowed upon Eumenes. The loss of 
the surrendered countries, says Heeren, was a consequence 
of this peace, less disadvantageous to the Syrian kings than 
the use made of it by the conquerors. By adding the great- 
est part of the ceded territories to those of the kings of Per- 
gamus, the Romans raised up alongside of their enemy a 
rival whom they might, at their own will, use as a political 
engine against him. Rome took care likewise that the stipu- 
lated sum should be paid by instalments in twelve years, to 
the end that Syria might be kept in a permanent state of de- 
pendence. 

By the original treaty, Scipio stipulated that Antiochus 
should pay 15,000 Euboic talents. This was one of the 
points altered by the Conscript Fatl^rs. They condemned 
nim to pay 15,000 Attic talents, which was a material addi- 
tion to the sum first imposed. According to Arbuthnot's cal- 
culation, 15,000 Euboic talents, at the rate of sixty minsBj'br 
193Z. \5s. per talent, was equal to 2,916,250/. sterling; 
whereas 15,000 Attic talents, of eighty minae, or 268Z. Ss. Sd, 
per talent, amounted to 3,876,500/. sterling, nearly a million . 
of pounds sterling more. Besides this, the sum of 4(.0 talents, 
which he was bound to pay to Eumenes, was augmented to 
477, namely, 127 for the corn he received from Attains, and 
850 to be paid Eumenes in five years. If these talents were 
also Attic, their value would amount collectively to 123,276/. 
17 s. sterling, which added to the 15,000 Attic talents, very 
nearly make 4,000,000/. sterling. As Heeren intimates, An- 
tiochus was to pay 1000 of these talents annually, or 258,433/. 
6*. 8^. for twelve years to Rome. The other 3000 were al- 
ready paid, namely, 500 to the consul, at the signing of the 
preliminary treaty, and 2500 at the signing of the definitive 
treaty. 

To depress Antiochus still more, the Roman senate bound 
him over to deliver up all his elephants, and train. np no more 
for war. He was also to deliver up all his gaUeys of war to 
the Romans, to have no more than ten such at sea, which 
should be only triremes, or vessels of thirty oars. And even 
these were not to be allowed to sail beyond the promontories 
of Caiycadnus and Sarpedon, unless for the purpose of bring- 
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ing money, aunbiasadors, or faoitagm to Rome. He was not, 
moreover, to raise mercenaries in any of the countries belong- 
ing^ to Rome or her allies, or receive volanteers from thence. 
Fin:db^, if any of the allies made war upon him, he was to 
hive the right of defending himself; but he was to retain 
none of the cities, or take them into friendship, or draw them 
over to his side by corruption : all disputes were to be decided 
by k'li of arms alone. Such were the chief articles of this 
humiliatingr treaty ; a treaty by which Antiochus was permit- 
ted to defend himself, after the Romans had first shorn him 
of all power ! So fond is man of displaying power over his 
brother man. 

Antiochus did not long survive his fall Disappointed of 
all those schemes of conquest and glory in which he had in- 
dulged so long and so madly, says Aurelius Victor, and con- 
scious of his utter inability to retrieve his fallen condition, 
he returned to Antioch, and gave himself up to gross sensu- 
ality and debauchery, as the last remaining source of enjoy- 
ment Having lost all sense of honour in the deep abyss of 
his political degradation, and unable to bear- with equanimity 
his misfortunes, like many in similar circumstances, he sought 
solace from grief in the enjoyments of the table. Heated with 
wine, at one of these entertainments, he struck and abused 
one of his guests, who killed him in the quarrei. This was 
in 187 B. c, in the fifty-second year of his age, and the thirty- 
seventh of his reign. 

" By ancient historians, Antiochus is commended for his hu- 
manity, clemency, and liberality. A decree which he enacted, 
giving his subjects permission, and even commanding them 
not to obey his orders when they interfered with the laws, 
shows that he possessed a love of justice. Till the fiftieth 
year of his age, he behaved with a courage and prudence that 
gained him the title of The Great ; but after that age, he 
declined in the wisdom of his conduct and his application to 
business, and all his afiairs were proportionably unsuccessful. 
His conduct in his struggle with Rome; the contempt in 
which he held the wise counsels of Hannibal ; and the igno- 
minious peace he was compelled to accept, obscured effectu- 
ally tlie briorhter page of his previous history. 

The exploits and misfortunes of Antiochus were minutely 
foretold by the prophet Daniel, chap. xi. The first nine verses 
of this remarkable chapter have been noticed in the History 
of the Egyptians, where the kings of the north and the southj 
or Syria and Egypt, are described as unitmg their fimiilies 
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by marriage. Antiochus Theos repudiated his wife, Laodicc, 
(by whom he had issue, Seleucus Callinicus, to whose sons 
and descendantt the remainder of the prophecy refers,) to 
marry Berenice, the daughter of Rolertxy. As the reader 
peruses it, he would do well to refer back to the events of the 
reign of Antiochus the Great, that his faith may be strength- 
ened in the truth of Holy Writ. After describing this mar- 
riage and its immediate consequences, the prophet con- 
tinues : 

"But his sons [Seleucus Ceraunus, and Antiochus the 
Great, the sons of Callinicus] shall be stirred up, and shall as- 
semble a multitude of great forces : and one [of them, Antio- 
chus the Great] shall certainly come, and overflow, [Cceic 
Syria,] and pass through : then shall he return, [the next year,] 
and be stirred up, [marching,] even to his fortress, [the fron- 
tier towns of Egypt.] And the king of the south [Ptolemy 
Philopater] shall be moved with choler,and shall come forth 
[the third year] and fight with him, even with the king of the 
north, [Antiochus :] and he [Antiochus] shall set forth a great 
multitude ; but the multitude shall be given into his [Ptolemy's] 
hand, [at the battle of Raphia.] And when he hath taken 
away the multitude, [of the Syrians,] his [Ptolemy's] heart shall 
be lifted up ; and he shall cast down many ten thousands [of 
his own subjects :] but he shall not be strengthened by it. ^For 
the king of the north [Antiochus] shall return, and shall set 
forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall certainly 
come after certain years [twelve] with a great army and with 
much riches. And in those times there shall many stand up 
against the king of the south, [particularly the Macedonians:] 
also the robbers of thy people [the Jews, Samaritans, etc.] shall 
exalt themselves [or affect independence] to establish the vision, 
[or bring on the predicted calamities ;] but they shall fall, [by 
Scopas.] So the king of the north [Antiochus] shall come, 
and cast lip a mount, and take the most fenced cities : and the 
arms of the south [Scopas, etc.] shall not withstand, neither 
his chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to with- 
stand. But he [Antiochus] that cometh against him shall do 
according to his own will, and none shall stand before him : 
and he shall stand in the glorious land, which by his hand 
shall be consumed. He shall also set his face to enter with 
tb6 strength of his whole kingdom, [into Raphia,] and upright 
ones with him, [to make an agreement with Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes :] — and he [Antiochus] shall give him [Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, m marriage] the daughter of women, [Cleopatra,] cor- 
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nipting her : bat she shall not stand on his side, neither be for 
him, [but for her husband, Ptolemy Epiphanes, contrary to 
his will] After this shall he turn his face unto the isles, 
[fvestward,] and shall take many : but a [Roman] prince for 
his own behalf [and to support his allies] shall cause the re- 
proach offered by him to cease ; without his own reproach he 
shall cause it to turn upon him. Then he shall turn his face 
toward the ibrt of his own land, [Antioch, in his flight east- 
ward:] but he shall stumble and fall, [in that city,] and not be 
found/* [he shall meet with an unexpected and violent death.] 
Dan. xi. 10—19. 

Thus beautifully does this prediction of the holy prophet 
Daniel harmonize with the distant events to which it refers. 
Verily, the pages of antiquity form a beautiful conunentary 
upon the word of God when thus brought together. They 
demonstrate its truth in lines w^hick the malice of infidels can 
never erase : ' undesignedly, indeed but no less faithfully. 



CHAPTER II. 



FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNION BETWEEN 
THE SELEUCIDJS AND THE ROMANS, TILL THE FINAL 
TRIUMPH OF THE LATTER. 

SELEUOUS PHILOPATEB. 

Seleucitb IV., sumamed Philopater, the eldest son of Antio> 
chus the Great succeeded to the throne of his father, and the 
obligations under which he lay to the Romans. He reigned 
eleven years and a few months ; but his name is not celebrated 
in historjr in consequence of the abject state to which the Sy* 
rian empire had been reduced by tne Romans. He was, in- 
deed, no more than a tax-gatherer for them, as foretold by the 
prophet Daniel : 

" Then shall [Philopater] stand up in his estate a raiser of 
taxes in the glory of tne kingdom : but within few days [or 
years] he shall be destroyed, neither in anger, nor in battle," 
[but ^ domestic treason,] Dan. xi. 20. 

Seleucus Philopater reigned during the pontificate of Onias 
ni., when Jerusalem was inhabited with peace, and the laws 
obeyed, because of the godliness of this high priest and his 
hatred of wickedness. The author of the book of Maccabees 
says, that Seleucus himself, out of his own revenues, bore alj 
the costs belonging to the service of the sacrifices, tfpon the 
information of Simon, however, (who was made governor of 
the temple, and who had quarrelled with the high priest,) that 
the treasury of Jerusalem was exceedingly rich, and abun- 
dantly more than sufiScient to supply the sacrifices, the king^ 
who was straitened for money to pay the Roman tribute, seni 
his treasurer, Heliodorus, to seize and bring him the money. 
It would appear, from the author before mentioned, that Seleu- 
cus failed m this sacrilesfious attempt; and it is certain that he 
was soon murdered by his ambitious and wicked treasurer! 
Heliodorus, who usurped the kingdom. 

VOL. IV. 27 
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HeKoclonis did not loDg enjoy his usurpation. At the time 
of the death of Seleacua Philopater, his younger brother, An- 
tu)ehil8, who had beeo exchanged as a hostage, for his son 
Demetriue, at Rome, was then on his way home, at Athens. 
Antiochns had sufficient address to ingratiate himself with 
Eomeiiea, king of Pereamus, and to prevail on him to expel 
the usurper, and place nim on the throne ; and with the Sy- 
riant and Romans, to suffer him to reign in exclusion of the 
xigfatftt! heir, young Demetrius. 

JOmOCBOB EFIFHAIVE& 

On the accession of Antiochus, b. c. 175, he was styled 
Epiphanes, signifying ^ illustrious ;" but from the wild and 
disgraceful freaks and excesses into which he ran, combined 
wSk the utmost profusion and extravagance, to support his in- 

greats with his subjects and the Romans, he was nicknamed 
pimanes, ^ the madman." This latter appellation is remark 
%Dly conformable to his Scripture title ot " a vile person," 
given him by the ptophet Daniel Jerome says that he was 
a most lewd prince, and Polybius, Philarchus, Livy, and Dio 
dorus SiculuS) confirm the statement 

The first act of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes was to 
depose Onias m., whose sacred office he sold for 440 talents of 
silver, about 85,000 pounds sterling, to his younger brother, ■ 
Jesus, who assumed a Greek name, Jason ; and who gave 
him 150 more for license to erect a place of exercise at Jeru- 
salem for the youth of the city, according to the pagan customs 
of the Greeks. Jason, however, did not long enjoy his ill- 
, gotten disunity. Three years afler, he was supplanted by his 
younger brother, Onias iv., or Menelaus, who gave Antiochus 
300 talents more for the office than Jason had given. Jason 
fled into the countrv of the Ammonites. Meanwhile, JMene- 
hus stole some golden vessels out of the temple, and sold them 
at Tyre and the neighbouring cities, and when reproved by 
his brother, the exiled Onias, he prevailed on Andronicus, the 
king^s deputy at Antioch, to destroy him : for which act An- 
dronicus was slain on the same spot by Antiochus. These 
facts are derived from the book of Maccabees, and confirmed 
by Josephus, except that concerning the sale' of the pontificate, 
which, nevertheless, from the character of the parties con- 
cerned, appears to be true. 

Upon the accession of Ptohney Philometer, his nephew, to 
the throne of Egypt, Antiochus sent ambassadors to assist at 
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the coronatioiL These ambassadors discoyered that the miois- 
iers of the young king meant to renew their master's claim to 
the provinces of CoBlo-Syria and Palestine, which had long 
heen a subject of verbal dispute. Antiochus denied the claim, 
und, despising the youth of Ptolemy, repeatedly invaded 
£gypt. In hu first expedition, b. c. 17 1 , as he was on his way, 
he received a bribe to acquit Menelaus of the charge of sacri- 
lege. Afterwards, he gained a victory over the Egyptians 
near Mount Cassius and Pelusium. Next year, b. c. 170, he 
completely defeated the Egyptian army, took Philometer pris- 
oner, and subdued the whole army, except the capital, Alex- 
andria. Antiochus went on a third expedition, b. c. 169, and 
laid siege to Alexandria, where the Egyptians had proclaimed 
the younger brother of Philometer kmff, under the name of 
Euergetes ii., nicknamed, afterwards, Pnyscon, from bis cor- 
pulency. In opposition to Euergetes n., Antiochus left Phi- 
lometer at Memphis, as titular sovereign, and also a strong 
garrison in Pelusium. The brothers, however, coalesced 
against their unnatural uncle, and sent an embassy to Rome, 
imploring protection. This brought on a fourth invasion, 
B. c. 168; but when Antiochus was at Eleusine, near Alexan- 
dria, he was met by the Roman ambassadors, at the head of 
whom was Popilius Lenas, who put a final stop to his pro- 
ceedings. See the History of the Egyptian^. - 

While Antiochus was employed in his second invasion of 
Egypt, having heard a rumour of his death, Jason col- 
lected together a band of miscreants, with whom he surprised 
Jerusalem, massacred the citizens, drove Menelaus, his brother, 
into the castle, and possessed himself of the principality. He 
was expelled; however, a second time, and perished miserably, 
at length, in the strange land of Lacedasmonia. Antiochus 
conceiving that Judea had revolted, returned in great wrath 
from Egypt, took the city by assault, destroyed 80,000 persons 
during a massacre of tnree days, plundered the temple of all 
its treasures, vessels, and golden ornaments, and carried away 
1800 talents, cibout 400,000 pounds sterling, to Antioch. 

Antiochus renewed his ravages of the city of Jerusalem, 
ahex his disgraceful repulse by the Roman ambassadors. He 
sent ApoUonius, his general, with 22,000 men, to vent his fury 
upon its inhabitants. ApoUonius, who was also " chief coN 
lector of tribute," coming in appearance peaceably to Jerusa- 
lem, slew a great multitude of men, sold the women and chil- 
Iren for captives, and then fortified the city of David, on 
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Mount SioD, for a citadel, '^ to lie in wait against the sanctnaryi 
and an eyil adversary unto Israel" 

In his mad rage, Antiochus next issued a decree for estab- 
lishing the Grecian idolatry throughout his dominions. Jew 
and Gentile were alike enjoined to conform to his religion, 
worship his idols, and foUow the strange laws of the land, un- 
der pam of death. In the course of the same year, b. c. 168, 
about six months after the capture of the city, the temple of 
Jerusalem was dedicated to Jupiter Olympias ; and, by the 
consent of the Samaritans, the temple on Mount Gerizim, to 
Jupiter Xenias, ^the defender of strangers." ^ The abomina- 
tion of desolation" was set up on'the altar of the Lord at Jeru- 
- saleiii, on the 15th day of the ninth month, Cisleu ; and on 
the 25th of the same month, sacrifices were offered upon the 
idol altar, built beside the altar of God, so celebrated in Holy 
Writ. Idol altars, also, were erected on every side through- 
out the cities of Judea, on which the kinsf's commissioners en- 
forced obedience to the edict An old Athenian minister, well 
versed in all the heathenish rites, was sent to Jerusalem to see 
that they were duly executed. Ultimately, it appears that 
Antiochus came into Palestine himself to see that his orders 
were obeyed ; and the history of the Maccabees relates that 
he commanded and superintended the most horriUe tortures 
of the recusants. . Particular mention is made of the martyr- 
dom of Eleazer, in his ninetieth year, for refusing to. eat 
swine's flesh ; and of the heroic matron, and her seven sons, 
who set the regal madman at defiance. 

The Jews had never before experienced such a persecution 
as this. It was the first time, indeed, in which it can be said 
they were persecuted on account of their religion. During 
six months, they suffered gn^eatly : at the end of that time, 
however, God raised up a deliverance for his people in the 
nob]e family of the Asamoneaqs, Mattathias ana his sons. 

Mattathias was the son of John, the son of Simeon, the son 
of Asamoneus. He was a priest of the course of J^oiarib, 
the first of the twenty-four courses appointed by David, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 7, descended from Phineas, the son of Eleazer, 
the elder branch of the family of Aaron. He had five sons, 
whose names were Johanon, Simon, Judas called Maccabeus, 
Eleazer, and Jonathan. 

Mattathias was one of the principal inhabitants of Modin,a 
town near the sea shore, about a mile from Joppa, or Jafi^ 
and four miles from Lydda, or Diospolis. To this city a 
royal officer named Apelles was sent to enforce the edict With 
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fair promises, he endeavoured to induce Mattathias, as a lead- 
ing man in JVJodin, to set the example of sacrificing to the idol. 
The undaunted priest, however, repelled his offers with in 
dignation and abhorrence, and with a loud voice, in the hear* 
ing of the assembly, proclaimed his refusal to sacrifice. 

At this juncture, a certain Jew passed towards the altar with 
the intention of sacrificing, when Mattathias, in obedience to 
the law, struck him down as a rebel against Jehovah. This 
was the commencement of a great war. Mattathias and his 
sons, assisted by the citizens, rushed upon the commissioner 
and his retinue, slew them on the spot, and tore down the 
idolatrous altar. Alive to the consequences of his bold act, 
Mattathias proclaimed throughout the city, ^ Whosoever is 
zealous for the law, and a maintainor of the covenant, let him 
follow me." Having made this proclamation, Mattathias and 
his five sons, with four others, flea to the mountains of Judea, 
where they were soon joined by many Jews, who were deter- 
mined to maintain the religion of their fathers. 

Scrupulously adhering to the law of the sabbath, in opposi- 
tion to the loose principles of those whp had joined the Greeks, 
these confederate Jews held it to be imperative to abstain from 
the use of arms on that day. In-^onsequence of this, a thou- 
sand persons, who had taken refuge in a large cave near Je- 
rusalem, allowed themselves to be slaughtertS without resis- 
tance. This event opened the eyes of Mattathias and his ad- 
herents, who, afler mature deliberation, determined that it was 
both lawful and their duty to stand on their defence on the 
sabbath day ; although they still thought themselves bound to 
refrain from being the assailants on that day. 

Beinff joined by a galkint band of Assideans, or " Volun- 
teers, wholly devoted to the law," and by others that fled from 
the sword of persecution, Mattathias, emerging from his con- 
cealment, went throughout the country, and pulled down the 
altars, and pursued the proud persecutors. He also circum- 
cised the children, and slew the apostate Jews and the officers 
appointed to execute the decree of Antiochus, and recovered 
many of the copies of the law which the oppressors had taken 
away. While employed in this work, the neroic priest died. 
B. c. 167. 

Before his death, Mattathias appointed his third and brav- 
est son, Judas, to be military leader ; associating Simon, his 
second and most prudent son, with him as counsellor. Judas 
is supposed to have derived his celebrated, surname of Mac- 
cabeus, frcmi a cabalistical word forme! of M. B. C. I., the inir 

27* 
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tial letters of the Hebrew text, Mi Chamoka Balim lahok. 
"Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?' Exod.' 
X?. 11. These letters might have been displayed on his stan- 
dard, like the S. P. CI. R. for Senaius Pofidws que RomanuSj 
on the ensigns of the Romans.* 

The first enterprise of Judas and his littlq band was against 
ApoUonius, whom he defeated and slew, and took his sword, 
with which he afterwards fought all his life long. His next 
exploit was the defeat of Seron, a Syrian general, with a 
large host of Gr©cising Jews and apostate Samaritans^ near 
Bethoron. On meeting this host, Judas encouraged his com- 
pany with these words : " With the God of heaven it is all 
one to deliver with a great multitude or a small company :" 
adding emphatically, " We fight for our lives and our laws." 

Enragea at the success of Judas Maccabeus, whose fame 
had spread through all the neighbouring nations, Antiochus 
formed large plans of vengeance ; but finding these checked 
by the exhausted state of his treasury, he resolved to proceed 
•into the eastern provinces to recruit ms finances, he having 
squandered away his wealth, and the Armenians and Persians 
being in arrears with their tribute, and on the eve of revolt. 
Before he went, he appointed his kinsman, Lysias, regent of 
all the western provinces from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
comimissioned him to raise and march an army to extirpate 
the Jews, and to plant a foreign colony in their room. 

Acting upon this commission, the next year, b. c. 1 66, Ly- 
sias sent a great army into Judea under the command of Ni- 
canor and Gorgias. So confident were they of victory, that 
Nicanor proclaimed a sale of the captive Jews beforehand, at 
the rate of ninety for a talent, or about two pounds sterling 
per head. This drew a crowd of merchants from the sea 
coast to the Syrian camp at Emmaus, near Jerusalem, to make 
a cheap purchase of slaves, according to the practice of the 
times. Under these circumstances, Judas and his party as- 
sembled at Mazpeh, or Mizpeh, that ancient place of concourse, 
where they fasted and prayed j after which, in obedience to 
tlie law, he dismissed all such of his men as had, in the course 

• This is the most general opinion ; but these are others who think 
that it is derived from the Hebrew term Macchab.''.h, which signifies " hid," 
and which would thereby be a contemptuous epithet bestowed upon them 
by their adversaries, because they concealed themselves in caves and 
rocks ; or from the word Makknbah, signifying a cavern, and so they 
might be called *' caverners," or those who lurked in caverns. By others 
the appellation is derived from the verb macab, to wound : fiom nakab^ to 
perforate ; and from hakab^ to supplant. 
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of the preceding year, built houses, betrothed wives, or wHsre 
planting vineyards, or were fearful This act of &ith reduced 
his small army from 6000 to 3000 men. 

Deeming it superfluous to employ their whole force against 
so small an army, Gorgias, one of the Syrian generals, with 
a chosen body of troops, 5000 foot and 1000 lK>.rse, marched 
by night to surprise Judas. That vic^lant commander, how- 
ever, was apprised of the design, and determined to take ad* 
vantage of the separation of the two general^ He marched 
early in the evening, and fell by night upon the camp of Ni- 
canor ; by which movement he put the whole camp of his ad- 
versary into confusion. Three thousand Syrians were slain,, 
many soldiers and slave dealers made prisoners, and their tents 
were set on fire. Early in the morning, Qorgias, returning 
from his abortive expeaition to Mizpeh, beheld the Syrian 
camp in flames, which threw his followers into such a panic 
that they fled. Judas pursued them in their flie^ht, and with 
such vigour, that 9000 of their enemies were destroyed that 
day, and many more wounded. Nicanor fled, in the disguise 
of a slave, to Antioch, declaring that a mighty God had fought 
lor the Jews. Afler the victory, the Jews spoiled the enemy's 
camp, in which they found great quantities of gold and silver, 
including the money brought by the slave merchants. They 
celebrated the victory by a feast of thanksgiving. 

Immediately after, the Jews defeated another Sjnrian army 
under Timotheus and Bacchides, slew a great many men, re- 
duced several strong holds, and then divided the united spoils 
with the maimed, the orphans, the widows, and the aged. 

During the next year, b. c. 165, Lysias assembled another 
krge army, and marched himself to invade Judea inthe south. 
He entered Idumea, which was now confined to the region 
west and south-west of the Asphaltic Lake, which had in for- 
mer ages belonged to the tribes of Simeon and Judah^ but a& 
ter the captivity, when it lay desolate, had been occupied by 
the Edomites, from Arabia PetrsMu the ancient Edom, who 
made Hebron their capital, and rebuilt on their northern fron- 
tier the strong fortress of Bethsura, which had been ori^nally 
built by Rehoboam. At this advantageous post Lysias en- 
campeu, and was encountered by Judas with only 10,000 men, 
who gained a most important victory, slaying 5000 men on 
the spot, and dispersing the rest. Observing that the Jews 
fought like men determined to conquer or die, Lysias did not 
venture a renewal of the engagement, but retired to Antioth| 
designing to bring an overwhelming force next year. 
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During this disastrous war which he had kindled m thtf 
livest, Andochns was little more successful in the east Hst- 
ing departed from Antioch, his capital, he crossed Mount 
Tanrns, and entering Armenia, defeated Arta:das and took 
him prisoner. From Armenia he hastened into Persia, in 
order to oblige the natives of that rich province to pay the ar- 
rean of their yearly tribute. Being informed that the city of 
EtymaJs was renowned for its wealth, and that immense suma 
Were lodged in its celebrated temple, he hastened thither^ 
eager for the plunder. He was, however, repulsed with the 
matest ignominy, and compelled to retire to Ecbataha, in 
Media. 

While at Echatana, Antiochus received the news of the de- 
ftat of NicanoT and Timotheus, and he instantly s^ out from 
Media, swelling with rage, and breathing forth ruili and de- 
flkruction on the inhabitants of Jerusalem. As he was hasten- 
ing onwards, near Babylonia, other messengers brought hin^ 
•n accoiint of the defeat of Lysias, and informed hiin that Ju- 
das had retaken the temple, tnrown down the images and al- 
tars which he had erected, and restored the ancient worship 
df the Jews. This exasperated him still more, and being im- 
pati^t to reach Antioch, that he might from thence march in 
person against the Jews, he ordered his charioteer to dnre 
with the utmost speed, vowing that he would extirpate the 
whole nation. But while his mouth uttered his purposes of 
Tenifeance, he was smitten with sore and remediless torma^its 
in his inner parts. Still on he went ; until he fell from his 
chariot, and su^red from the fall. He wais then carried 
on a litter ; but his disease acquired such a loathsome charac- 
ter, that he became an abhorrence both to himself and attend- 
ants. He was at length obliged to halt at a town called Tabs, 
sitoatied somewhere in the range of Zagros, to the south-west 
of Echatana, on the direct road from that place to the Tigris 
and Babylon, where be died in great agony. Before he ex- 
pired, he was led to perceive that the hand of God had ranit- 
ten him, and to acknowledge that his barbarities and sacri- 
leges where justly punished^by the torments which he endured, 
and by the death which lay before him. b. c. 1^4. 

The leading occurrences of the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes are thus foretold by the prophet Daniel in his continu- 



« And in his [Seleucus Philopater's] estate shall stand up a 
vile person, [Antiochus Epiphanes,] to whom they [the Syri 
ans, who set up Heliodorus] shall not give the honour of th ^ 
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kingdom : but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the king- 
dom by flatteries, [to Etimenes, kinff of Pergamus, the Svri- 
ains, and the Romans.] And with me arms of a flood snail 
they [Heliodorus and the Syrians] be overflown from before 
him, and shall be broken ; yea, also the prince of the coven* 
ant, [the Jewish high priest Onias m., deposed by him.] 

"• And after the league made with him [Ptolemy Philome* 
ter, his nephew, king of Egypt] he shall come up, and shall 
become strong [in Phenicia] with a small people, [or retinue.] 
He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places of the 
province, [Phenicia ;] and he shall do that which his fathers 
have not done, nor his fathers' father, [or, he shall outdo them 
in donations ;] he shall scatter among them the prey, and spoil) 
and^ riches : [he had collected plunder and his revenues to be- 
stow upon the Phenicians, in order to attach them to his inter- 
est ;] yea, and he shall forecast his devices against the strong 
holds, [of Egypt J even for a [convenient] time. 

^ And he shall stir up his power and his courage against the 
king of the south [I*lolemy Philometer] with a fi^reat army ; 
and the king of the south shall be stirred up to battle with a 
very great and mighty army; but he shall not stand: for they 
[Antiochus and his counsellors] shall forecast devices against 
him. Yea, they that feed of the portion of his meat [EuIsbus, 
the tutor of Ptolemy, and Macron, governor of Cyprus] shall 
destroy him, [so that Ptolemy shall be taken prisoner,] and 
his army shall overflow: and many shall fall down slain. 
And both these kings' hearts shall be to do mischief, [to each 
pther,] and they shall speak lies at one table, [Antiochus shall 
pretend to restore the crown to Ptolemy, and Ptolemy shall 
pretend to oppose his brother Physcon, set up by the Egyp- 
tians on his captivity ;1 but it shall not prosper, [the war shall 
not cease on either side ;] for yet the end snail be at the tune 
appointed. Then shall he [Antiochus] return into his land 
with great riches, [having overrun Egypt, except Alexan- 
driii ;] and his heart shall be against the holy covenant, [or, 
(he .Tewish temple and religion ;] and he shall do exploits, [he 
shall plunder the temple of Jerusalem, etc.,] and return to his 
ovvn land. 

^' At the time appointed he shall return, and come toward 
the south) [Egypt ;] but it [his coming] shall not be as the for* 
mer, or as the latter. For the ships of Chittim [or, the Ro- 
mans] shall come against him, [with amt)assaJors from Rome, 
commanding him to desist, which he did with much pusilla- 
nimity:] therefore he shall be grieved^ ai^d return, [tQiVAf4* 
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Syria,] and have indignation against the holy covenant : so 
shall he do ; he shall even return, and have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant, [with the apostate Mene- 
Jaus and his party, to set up the Grecian idolatry.] And arms 
shall stand on his part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of 
strength, and shall take away the daily sacrifice, [that is, the 
morning and evening sacrifice of the two lambs,] and they 
shall place the abomination that maketh desolate, ^even the 
altar, statue, and worship of the Olympian Jupiter, in the sanc- 
tuary.] And such as do wickedly against the covenant shall 
he [Antiochus] corrupt by flatteries : but the people [such as 
the aged Eleazar, the Hebrew matron andlier seven sons, 
with other Jews] that do know their God shall be strong, and 
do exploits. And they that understand among the people 
[Mattathias and his sons] shall instruct many : yet they shall 
fall by the sword, and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, 
many days. Now when they shall fall, they shall be hotpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them with flatteries, 
[the followers of Matthias and Judas shall flrst be few, and af- 
terwards increase.] And some of them of understanding shall 
fall, to try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even 
to the time of the end : because it is yet for a time appointed," 
[the sufferings and the death of those who stedfastly refuse to 
obey the king's decree shall be their glory and their triumph,] 
Dan. xi. 21 — 35. See also Dan. viii. 9 — 12, where Antio- 
chus is represented as a little horn, branching out of one of 
the four horns of the Grecian monarchy : a horn which waxed 
exceeding great towards the south, [Egypt,] and the pleasant 
land, [Palestine;] a horn which made war against God's 
chosen people, prevailed against them even till he took the 
holy city, defiled the temple, set up the abomination of desola* 
tion, and took away the aaily sacrifice: in which respect, An- 
tiochus Epiphanes was a type of the great anti-Christian king 
of the seventh chapter, and of the king in the thirty-sixth 
verse of the eleventh chapter to the thirty-ninth, who will be 
revealed, by time, the great chronicler of events. It is conjec- 
tured, and the hypothesis is maintained by most recent com- 
mentators, that this anti-Christian king, of whom Epiphanes 
may be considered a type, is the Mohammedan power. This 
is very probable ; for on that hill, where once incense and a 
pure oflfering was paid to the God of all grace, mercy, and 
peace, a Mohammedan mosque has for ages been erected. 
If this be correct, therefore, it is the downfal of the faith of 
Mobmnmod that will usher in the glorious era of the millen- 
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nium, for the dawn of which all Christians should luute in 
fervent prayer. 

These prophecies of Daniel, says Dr. Hales, foretelling tho 
sufferings and persecutions of the Jews, from Alezandei^s 
successors in Syria and Egypt till the end of the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, during a disastrous period of 160 years, 
are, if possible, more surprising and astonishing than even 
his grand prophetic period of 2300 years, and the several suc- 
cessions of empire, or the four temporal kingdoms, that were 
to precede the spiritual kingdom of God upon earth. The 
magnificence of the whole scheme, comprising the fortunes of 
all mankind, seems to be an object suitable to the omniscient 
Governor of the universe, caJculaied to excite awe and ad- 
miration; but the minuteness of detail exhibited in this part 
exceeds that of any existing history of those times. The 
prophecy is really more concise and comprehensive, and y€t 
more circumstantial and complete, than any in history. No 
one historian has related so many circumstances, and in such 
exact order of time and place, as the prophet ; so diat it was 
necessary to have recourse to several authors, Greek and Ro- 
man, Jew and Christian^ for the better explaining and illus- 
trating the great variety of particulars contained in this pro- 
phecy. And if the auuors who vnt>te of these times were all 
extant, or all entire, (neither of which is Che case,) we shouU 
unquestionably have still greater reason to be astonished ot 
the consummate exactness of the prophecy. Truly, 

From God ail human actions take their springs, 

The rise of empires, and the fall of kings! 

See the vast theatre of time displayed, 

While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread t 

With pomp, the shining images succeed, 

What leaders triumph I and what monarchs Ueed I 

Perform the parts his ^vidence assigned, 

Their pride, their passions, to his ends inclined : 

Awhile they glitter in the &ce of day, 

Then at his nod the phantoms pass away ; 

No traces left df all tne busy scene, 

But that remembrance says, " The things have been.* 

BOTW. 

AMTIOCHtJS EUPATOK. 

Antiochus, sumamed Eupator, "well &thered," the son of 
Epiphanes, then a child ot nuie years of age, was set up for 
king by Lysias, who had been appointed his guardian, n. o. 
164, in opposition to Demetrius, son of Seleucus Phili^ittsr. 
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mho had been an hostage at Rome ever since the dealh of his 
£ither| and who was now in the flower of his age, and an as- 
piring genius. The accession of Antiochus Enpator was 
functioned by the Romans ; for akhotigh Demetriitt fiuled 
not to urge nis claims upon the attention of the senate, that 
sage body decided that it was more for the interest of Rome 
that a mmor should occupy the throne of Syria, than the ar- 
dent and able Demetrius. Acting upon this unjust line of 
policy, they sent three experience persons to give law to 
Syria, under pretence of assisting and advising the youthful 
monarch. 

The reign of Antiochus Eupator was brief and turbulent, 
and his end unfortunate. At the commencement of it, Lysias 
renewed the war against the Maccabees, with a considerable 
body of foot, eighty elephants, and a Ixxiy of cavalry. He 
laid siege to E^l^ra, but was repulsed by Judas, with the 
loss of many men, while his whole army was dispersed. 
This defeat convinced Lysias that the Jews were aided by on 
Almighty power, which he could not withstand. He there- 
lore offered them peace, on the condition of their being loyal 
to the state. To this the Jews agreed, and Lysias issued a 
decree, in the name of the king, which allowed them the free 
ezcercise of thei^ own customs and worslup, and permitted 
them to live according to their own laws. The apostate high 
priest, Menekus, who had been all this time with the Syrians, 
and had exerted hims^ in promoting this peace, was sent 
back to be reinstated in his pontificate. 

This peace, however, was of short continuance. The Jews 
were again molested by the governors of the Syrian provinces, 
and by the neighbouring nations, the Joppites, Jamnites, Ara- 
bians, and Idumeans, all of whom Juaas succesnvely sub- 
dued. 

During this period, the citadel on Mount Zion, garrisoned 
by Syrians and renegade Jews, continued to be a source of 
annoyance to the tanple worship, which at length proved so 
intolerable, that Judas besieged it, after his return from the 
defeat, of Qorgias, governor of Idumea. Some of the besieged, 
however, forcing their way through in a sally, hastened 
to the court of Antioch, and complained of the continued hos- 
tility of the Jews to the Syrian government, as evinced by this 
attempt upon the Syrian garrison. Provoked at this intelli- 
gence, the king assembled a large army of 100,000 foot, 
20,000 horse, and thirty two elephants and with Lysias 
marched to Idumea, and besieged Bethsura. Judas quitted 
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the citadel, advanced to attack the king^s army on the way, 
and slew about 600 men ; but finding the Syrian army too 
strong, he desisted from the attack, and retreated ; and Beth- 
sura soon after surrendered for want of provisions, it being a 
sabbatical year of rest to the land, b. c. 163. The Syrians 
next proceeded to Jerusalem, which must have shared the 
same fate, had not the young king and his guardian been re- 
called by a civil war at home, commenced by Philip, who 
had been appointed regent by Antiochus Epiphanes before 
his death, to the exclusion of Lysias, whose ill success in his 
wars with the Jews had sapped the monarch's &vour towards 
him. When this intelligence reached the camp, the king and 
council hastily concluded a peace with the Jews on the former 
terms, that they should be allowed to live according to their 
own laws. The siege was then broken up j but Uie treaty 
was violated by the Syrians, in the demolition of the strong 
walls of the motfnt on which the temple was erected. 

The royal army now marched against Philip, who had ta- 
ken possession of Antioch, the capital of Syria. Philip was 
defeated and slain ; but another soon appeared, still more for- 
midable. This was Demetrius, whose claim to the crown of 
Syria had been thwarted by the Roman senate. Demetrius 
was nt)t allowed even to depart from Rome, on the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Subsequently, however, acting upon 
the advice of his friend Polybius, the historian, he made his 
escape from Rome, and landed with only eight friends and 
their servants at Tripolis, in Phenicia. Here he had the art 
to persuade the people thaf his enterprise was sanctioned by 
, the Romans ; under which persuasion he was joine^ by sev- 
eral, with whom he advanced towards Antioch. On his ar- 
rival at the capital, the army declared for him, and secured 
the persons of Antiochus Eupator and Lysias, whom as 
a proof of their sincerity, they brought to Demetrius ; but he 
said, " Let me not see their faces," on which hint they were 
slain by the soldiers, b. c. 162. ^ 

DEMETRIUS SOTER. 
• 

On assuming the crown, the first act of Demetrius was, to 
get himself acknowledged at Rome, on which all now de- 
pended. In this he succeeded. During the preceding year, 
one of the Roman ambassadors, named Octavius, had been 
slain, while enforcing the treaty of Antiochus the Great, by 
destroying all the elephants, and all but twelve ships of war 
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Demebriitt, with the view of obtaining the farour of the Bo- 
mans, tent the murderer to Rome, together with a present of 
a crown of gold. The present was accepted by the senate ; 
but they dismissed the murderer, resolving to take some fu- 
ture occasion of making the whole Syrian empire responsible 
for the act At the same time, they gave Demetrius proo6 of 
a perfect reconciliation. 

As soon as Demetrius was established on the throne of Sy- 
ria, he delivered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus and Heraclides, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had raised 
to great honours ; the former being governor, and the latter 
treasurer of the province of Babylon. Demetrius caused Ti- 
marchus to be put to death, and banished Heraclides, for 
which the Babylonians, with gross adulation, gave him the 
title of Soter, or Saviour. 

After this, Demetrius, at the instigation of Alcimus, who^ 
on the death of Menelaus, had been appointed high-priest of 
the Jews, but had been expelled, renewed the war with that 
nation. He re-appointed Alcimus as high-priest, and sent a 
considerable military force, under the command of Bacchides, 
governor of Mesopotamia, to reinstate him, and to take ven- 
geance upon those whom Alcimus had represented as equally 
the enemies of himself and king. As Bacchides entered the 
country with professions of peace, many Jews, relying thereon, 
put themselves in his power, and were treacherously slain. 
After this, Bacchides reinstated Alcimus, and intrusting the 
province to his charge, and leaving a force which he deemed 
sufficient to protect mm, he returned to Demetrius. 

Judas, who had not appeared in the field against Bacchides, 
came forward after he withdrew, and Alcimus was again ex- 
pelled, and he again repaired with his complaints to the king. 
On this second, complaint, Demetrius, resolving on the utter 
destruction of the Maccabees, sent a large army into Judea, 
under the command of the same Nicanor whom Judas had 
defeated five years before. At first, he endeavoured to ensnare 
the Jewish chief with friendly professions ; but failing in this, 
hostilities commenced, and a battle was fought at C^pharsa- 
laina, in which Nicanor was defeated. He was then forced 
to seek refuge in the castle of Mount Zion, until some rein- 
forcements, for which he sent, should arrive from Syria. 
These were supplied, and he then hazarded another battle, 
which led to the same results, b. c. 160. 

Having heard of the conquests of the Romans, and the 
controlling power which they exercised in the affkiu of west* 
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ern Asia and Egypt, Judas took the opportunity of the respite 
which the latter victory afforded him, of sending an embaissy 
to Rome, to solicit an alliance with them, and therewith pro- 
tection from the Syrian government. According to their sys- 
tematic scheme of subjugation, the Roman senate granted 
liberty to those who were under foreign dominion, that they 
might detach them from their rulers, and afterwards put their 
own yoke upon the shoulders of those whom they thus 
favoured. The Jewish ambassadors were therefore graciously 
received, and an offensive and defensive alliance was made 
with the Jews. A letter, also, was immediately after written 
to Demetrius, commanding him to desist from persecuting 
them, and threatening him with war if he persisted. Before 
the ambassadors returned, however, or this letter had been 
received, Judas had fallen in a furious conflict with Bacchides, 
whom, with Alcimus, the Syrian monarch had sent to avenge 
the defeat of Nicanor. 

The death of Judas was followed by a merciless persecu- 
tion of his adherents ; whereupon they elected his younffer 
brother, the valiant Jonathan, to be their prince and leader. 
Bacchides, hearing this, sought to slay Jonathan, and a strug- 
gle was maintained between these two leaders, till the year, 
B. c. 156, when the sword ceased from Israel. Bacchides 
accepted proposals of peace from Jonathan, exchanged pri- 
soners, swore to molest him no more, and then returned into 
Syria. 

Soon after, Demetrius turned his arms against Cappadocia, 
and set up a pretender to the crown, Orofernes, in opposition 
to Ariarthes, the youthful monarch of that country. By this . 
act, he drew upon himself the enmity of the kings of Egypt 
and Pergamus, which finally ended in his own destruction. 

After this impolitic movement, about b. c. 154, Demetrius 
retired to a new palace which he had built near Antioch, and 
there abandoned himself to luxury and pleasure. All bu- 
siness and all care were banished from his thoughts, whereby 
arose great administrative abuses, leading to discontents ana 
canspiracies, which were fostered by different neighbouring 
kings, and especially by Ptolemy Philometer, king of Egypt; 
Attains, king of Pergamus ; and Ariarthes, king of Cappa- 
docix These kings availed themselves of the services of 
Heraclides, who had been banished by Demetrius, and who 
had ^nce lived at Rhodes. Heraclides, at their instigation, 
persuaded a young man of obscure birth, named Balas, to 
announce himself as the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and as 
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•ach to lay claim to the throne of Syria. Ab soon as he had 
been sufficiently tutored, Balas laid claim to the crown, and 
he was sent by these kings to Rome, together with a true 
daughter of Antiochus, to obtain a recognition of his claims 
from the Conscript Fathers. Although this sage body soon 
detected the imposture, having never forgiven Demetrius 'for 
his flight from Rome and his assumption of the throne of his 
ancestors, they made a decree empowering the impostor to 
raise forces for the recovery of the kingdom. 

Balas now assumed the name of Alexander, and the title of 
king of Syria. He also levied troops, and sailed to Ptolemais, 
now Acre, in Palestine, where he was joined by numbera 
who had become disaffected to Demetrius. 

Demetrius was now roused from his lethargy, and came 
forth from his disgraceful retreat The competition proved 
highly advantafi^eous to the Jews ; the rivals vying with each 
other who should purchase their assistance by honours and 
immunities. Demetrius appointed Jonathan his general in 
Judea, and empowered him to levy forces, and furnish them 
with arms, as auxiliaries, and restored the hostages iii the 
citadel, whom Jonathan delivered to their parents. On the 
other hand, Balas appointed Jonathan high-priest, and sent 
him a purple robe and crown, as ethnarch, or prince of Judea. 
Hearing this, Demetrius resolved to outbid Balas. He ofiered 
Jonathan a release from tribute, customs on salt, and crown 
taxes ; the addition of the three governments of Apherema, 
Lydda, and Ramathem in Samaria, and the government of 
Galilee, to that of Judea ; the freedom of the holy city, and 
exemption of its borders from tenths and tributes ; the restora- 
tion of all captives that had been carried out of the land of 
Judea, from all parts of the kingdom of Syria, with remission 
of their tribute, and even of their cattle ; and immunity and 
toleration for all the Jews within the realm to celebrate their 
festivals, sabbaths, new moons, and solemn days, without mo- 
lestation or hinderance ; and, in return, he required an enrol- 
ment of 30,000 Jews, to be paid by the crown, and to serve 
in the garrisons and places of trust, with liberty to live accord- 
ing to their own lawg. He also offered the seaport of Ptole- 
mais, with its territory, as a free gift to the temple' of the 
sanctuary ; a remission of the 5000 shekels of silver, which 
had been annually paid to the king out of the revenues of the 
temple ; to make the temple itself an asylum for debtors to the 
king, or for any other matter : and to pay the expenses of re- 
pairing and fortifying Jerusalem, and the temple mount, out 
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of tha royal treasury. The extravagant i^aeifodhr of these 
offers made Jonathan and the patriots suspicions or their sin- 
cerity, and, mindful of the wrongs Demetrius had inflicted 
upon them, they agreed to espouse the cause of Alexander. 

Next year, b. c. 152, the rival kings tock the field with 
their armies, and Demetrius, who lacked neither courage nor 
conduct in the field of hattle, gained a victory over his oppo- 
nent; hut Alexander, in the ensuing year, b. c. 151, heing 
supported by the confederate kinc^s and the Romans, was 
more successful. Demetrius was defeated and slain, and the 
successful impostor ascended the throne of Syria. * 

ALEXANDER BALA8. 

In order to establish himself upon the throne, Alexander 
soug^ht and and obtained the hand of Cleopatra, daughter of 
Philometer, king of Eg3rpt, in marriage. He met her at 
Ptolemais, where the nuptuals were celebrated with great 
pomp and rejoicings. 

But Alexander when established in the kingdom, fell mto 
the same fatal excesses as his predecessors. He aoandoned 
the cares of govern pent to his favourite, Ammonius, that he 
might enjoy a luxurious life undisturbed. Ammonius showed 
himself a tyrant. He slew Laodice, the sister of Demetrius, 
and the unfortunate widow of Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
and Antigonus, a son of Demetrius. But there still lived in 
Cnidus, in Crete, two sons of Demetrius, namely, Demetrius 
and Antiochus, whence Alexander was not secure on the 
throne of Syria. 

When Anunonius had made himself and Alexander odious 
to the Syrians, b. c. 148, young Demetrius landed at Cilicia, 
and sooft collected a great army, with which to assert his 
right to the crown. He also gained over Apollonius, go- 
vernor of Coelo-Syria, to his interest, whose first proof of 
attachment to his new master was the invasion of Judea, which 
adhered to Alexander. Jonathan came down from the moun- 
tains into the plain of the coast, and after taking Joppa before 
his eyes, defeated Apollonius with severe loss. Jonathan then 
subdued Ashdod, and Ascalon opened her gates to the con- 

r^ror. For this essential service Alexander rewarded Jona- 
n with a golden clasp, or buckle, such as the royal family 
only might wear, and bestowed upon him the territory of 
Ekron. 

When Demetrius invaded Syria, Alexander shut himself 
28* • • ' 
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up in his capital, Andoch, and applied for auccoor to his friend 
and father-in-law, Plolemy Pniiometer, who accordingly 
brought a considerable army and fleet to his assistance, b. c. 
147. Ptolemy entered Syria ; but having discovered a plot 
formed against his life, by the favourite Ammonius, and Balas 
refusing to deliver him up, Ptolemy took away his daughter 
Cleopatra, and bestowed her on Demetrius, whose cause he 
thenceforUi espoused. This decided the contest The citizens 
mutinied against Ammonius, and slew him, and Alexander 
Balas only avoided a similar fate by flight 

The Syrians now ofi*ered the crown to Ptolemy Philometer, 
but he refused it ; and upon his intercession, it was placed on 
the head of Demetrius, b. c. 146. 

DEMBTEim NICAIOR. 

When Alexander Balas fled from Antioch, he retired to 
Cilicia ; from whence, having assembled a numerous army, 
he advanced to Antioch, to dispute the throne with Demetrius. , 
He was met in the neighbourhood of that city by Demetrius 
and Ptolemy, and an engagement ensued, in which Alexanr 
der was vanquished, and the throne thereby established to his 
competitor. Alexander fled into Arabia : but his host, the 
emir Zabdiel, treacherously slew him, ana s^it his head to 
the king of Egvpt, who died himself the third day afler, of the 
wounds he had received. It was from the victory gained 
over Alexander, that Demetrius derived his surname, Ntcor 
toTy or " the Conqueror." 

Being established on the throne of Syria, Demetrius chose 
Lasthenes, the Cretan friend with whom he had found an 
asylum, and whom he considered as a father, his prime minis- 
ter. This was an unwise measure : for Lasthenes ifas both 
imprudent and inexperienced, and tnerefore unfit to be at the 
helm of a state. His first false step was the massacre of the 
Egyptian soldiers, whom Ptolemy had left to assist in garri- 
soning the fortresses in the maritime towns ; these being put 
to death by their Syrian associates, the rest of the Egyptian 
army returned to Egypt, refusing to support Demetrius. After 
this, at the instigation of Lasthenes, a strict search was made 
for those who had been adverse to Demetrius or his father, in 
the late conflict, and they were all put to death. Deeming 
himself secure, Demetrius, by a false economy, disbanded the 
greatest part of his army, retaining in his pay only his Cretan 
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band, and some other mercenaries ; thereby weakening the 
stabiUty of his throne. 

In the mean while, Jonathan besieged the citadel of Jeru- 
salem, which the Syrians and apostate Jews still held in their 
possession. Complaint of this operation having reached De- 
metrius, he cited Jonathan to Ptolemais to answer for his con- 
duct. Jonathan obey^ the summons, but left orders that the 
siege should be vigorously prosecuted in his absence. He 
took with him rich presents for the king and his ministers, by 
which he so won the favour of Demetrius, that he confirmed 
him in the priesthood, with all his other honours, and also 
ratified the offers of his father, which Jonathan had once de- 
clined for the friendship of Alexander Balas. 

As the citadel of Jerusalem still held out, Jonathan applied 
to Demetrius to withdraw the garrisons from it ; and also 
from Bethsura. Demetrius promised to comply with this re- 
quest, provided Jonathan would send him a reinforcement to 
quell a dangerous disturbance which had broken out at An- 
tioch. Jonathan rendered the required services ; but when 
Demetrius deemed himself secure, he repaid his services with 
ingratitude. He violated his engagements at Ptolemais, de-^ 
manded taxes, tribute, and tolls .as before, and thus alienated 
the Jews as eflTectually as his other subjects. 

Alexander Balas left a son called Antiochus, whom the 
Arabian emir, Zabdiel, retained in his hands when, he slew 
the father. At this critical juncture, Diodotus, afterwards de- 
nominated Tryphon, the former governor of Atioch under 
Alexander Balas, went into Arabia and prevailed upon Zab- 
diel to send the young prince with him to claim the crown of 
Syria. This scheme was crowned with success. Antiochus 
was received by the malcontents and disbanded soldiers with 
joy, and in a battle that ensued, Demetrius was defeated, his 
elephants takeh; and Antioch lost b. c. 144. 

ANTIOCHUS* THEOS n. 

Antiochus was crowned under the title of Theos, which 
had been borne by a predecessor. As soon as this ceremony 
was over, Tryphon wrote in his name to invite the co-opera- 
tion of Jonathan, and offered in return all the conditions bro- 
ken by Demetrius, and the appointment of his brother Simon 
to the royal governorship of the district extending from the 
mountains between Tyre and Ptolemais to the borders of 
Egypt These conditions were excepted, and Jonathan ex- 
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pelled, with the assistance of the Sjnan forces, the hostile 
carrisons from Graza, Bethsuia, and Joppa. The citadel at 
JerusaJem, however, still held out for Demetrius, and main- 
tained a lonof siege. 

Tryphonhad contemplated the advancement of the youth- 
ful Antiochus, merely as a means of ohtaining the crown (^ 
Syria for his own brow. In his judraient, things were how 
ripe for putting this plan into execution, if Jonathan could he 
removed. This he soon efiected. He invaded Palestine, and 
had advanced as far as Bethshan, when being intimidated by 
the appearance of Jonathan with 40,000 men, he pretended 
that his intentions were peaceable, and that he had entered 
the country solely with the view of putting him in possession 
of Ptolemais. The Jewish hero credited his tale, and dis- 
missed his army, except 3000 men, 2000 of whom he left in 
Galilee, and advanced with the other thousand to take posses- 
sion of Ptolemais. This was a fetal step. Jonathan had no 
sooner entered Ptolemais, than the city gates were shut, his 
men cut in pieces, and himself laden with chains. Soon 
after, the Jewish hero was put to death by the perfidious Try- 
phon, together with the voung monarch. Tryphon adorn^ 
nis brows with the blooa-stained crown, b. c. 143. 

TRYPHON. 

On ascending the throne of Syria, Tryphon sought to es- 
tablish himself thereon by an alliance with Rome. For this 
purpose, he sent them a magnificent embassy, with a golden 
statue of Victory. But he was disappointed in his views. 
The Romans accepted the statue, and caused the name of 
Antiochus, whom he had assassinated, to be engraved there- 
on, as though the present came from him. 

During this period Demetrius had been luxuriating in pleas- 
ure at Laodicea. At length, however, b. c. 141, being joined 
by Simon, whom the Jews had plac^ at their head on the 
death of Jonathan, and being invited by deputies from the 
east, he recovered somewjjat from his lethargy. He invaded 
the eastern provinces, which had revolted, with a great army, 
and was at first successful ; but he was at last surprised by 
Mithridates, a valiant and wise prince, who then reigned over 
the Parthians, who defeated him, and detained him prisoner 
during ten years. 

During his captivity, Demetrius having married Rhodo- 
jgfun^, the sister of the Parthian king, his queen, Cleopatra, 
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who had fled to Seleucia for protection against the usurper,, 
offered the crown of Syria to his brother, Antiochus, after* 
wards called Sidetes^ from his passion* for hunting, on condi- 
tion that he would nmrry her. Antiochus accepted the offer, 
and assumed the title of king. 

As a preparatory measure, Antiochus wrote a letter, next 
year, b. c. 140, from Cyprus, where he had remained aAer 
his brother's accession, to Simon, the high priest and ethnarch 
ol the Jews, announcing his intention of coming to recover 
his fsither's dominions from Tryphon ; and to secure his as- 
sistance, he confirmed all the grants of his father, and of his 
brother, in their full extent, together with the privilege of coin- 
ing money, a privilege which seemed wanting to complete 
the secondary mdependence which the Jewish rulers haa by 
this time attamed. 

The next year, b. c. 139, Antiochus landed in Syria, to at- 
tack Tryphon, whose tyrannies had been such, that on the 
appearance of his opponent, he was deserted by most of his 
forces. Thus shorn of power, Tryphon fed to Dora, on the 
coast of Palestine. Antiochus pursued him thither, but he 
fled by sea to Orthosia, a maritime town of Phenicia, and 
from thence to Apamea, where he was captured a^d put tq 
death. 

ANTIOCHUS SmETES. 

Having no rival to contend with, Antiochus Sidetes early 
formed a plan of reducing all the cities of Syria, which taking 
advantage of the late trouble, had shaken off the yoke, and 
noade themselves independent. This he accomplished, and 
elated with success, and forgetting the services of Simon and 
the Jews against his rival, he broke his engagement with 
them, reclamied the citadel of Jerusalem, the cities of 
Joppa and Gazara, or else to pay 500 talents for each of the 
latter, and 500 more for the arrears of tribute from those cities 
beyond the Umits of Judea, of which the Jews had gained 
possession, and on account of ravages committed by them in 
nis dominions. At the same time, Antiochus sent Cende- 
beus, with a powerful army, to invade Judea ; but he was de- 
feated by the Jews, under John Hyrcanus and Judas, the two 
sons of Simon, and the Syrians were expelled the country. 

Defeated in this quarter and compelled to sign terms of 
peace, Antiochus prepared to march with a powerful army 
against Phraates, king of Parthia, under pretence of rescuing 
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his brother, Demetrius Ntcator, from captivity ; bat in reality 
to recover some provinces recently usurped by the Parthians. 
At first, Antiochus had great success. He thrice defeated. 
Phraate8,and retook Babylonia and Media, b. c. 141. The 
next year, however, the inhabitants of the east, who had been 
grievously oppressed by his army, taking advantage of their 
separation while in winter quarters, conspired with the Par- 
thians, and pitilessly massacred Antiochus, with almost his 
whole army. 

After this third defeat, Phraates had set Demetrius at 
liberty, and sent him with a body of troops, in order to make 
a diversion in Syria, that Antiochus might be ii^uced to re- 
linquish his enterprise. Upon the news of this massacre, he 
sent to retake Demetrius ; but he had made such speed that 
he escaped the pursuit, and on his re-appearance in Syria, 
coupled with the news of the death of his brother, he again 
recovered his crown, a. b. 130. 

SECOND NOnCE OF DEMETRIUS NICATOE. 

The first act of Demetrius afler his resumption of the crown 
of Syria, was to march an army into Eg3rpt, at the invitation 
of Uleopatra against Ptolemy Physcon. Ajb he was b^ieg- 
^ ing Pelusium, however, he was recalled by the news of a re- 
volt at Antioch, Apamea, and other cities, which he hastened 
to put down. He was unsuccessful. In order to be revenged 
upon him for his invasion of Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon fo- 
mented the revok by setting up an impostor against him, 
called Alexander Zebina, who was the son of a broker at 
Alexandria. A battle was fought, in which Demetrius was 
defeated, and soon after he was slain at Tyre, whither he 
resorted for refuge, by the treacherous governor, b. c. 126. 

On the flight of Demetrius, his rival, Alexander Zebina, 
put on the crown of Syria ; but he did not obtain the whole 
of the kingdom, as part was retained by Cleopatra, widow of 
the two last brother kings, and Alexander Balas. 

ALEXANDER ZEBINA. 

The ensuing history of the Seleucidse, observes Heeren, is 
a picture of civil wars, family feuds, and deeds of horror, such 
ns are scarcely to be paralleled. One of the leading actors in 
these events was Cleopatra. Seleucus, her eldest son, had 
been proclaimed king by her, that her cause might be 
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Strengthened ; but when, in the twentieth year of his age, 
B. c. 124, he manifested a desire to reign, she slew him with 
a javelin by her own hands. 

Alexander Zebina strengthened his cause by an alliance 
with John Hyrcanus, who availed himself of the troubles in 
Syria to connrm his independence, and enlarg^e his dominion. 
Zebinas, however, could not long maintain his position. Re- 
fusing to do homa^ to Ptolemy Physcon for the crown of 
Syria, that monarch came to an agreement with Cleopatra, 
his njece, gave his daughter Tryphon in marriage to her son 
Antiochus, surnamed Grypus, or " hook-nosed," and sent an 
army into Syria to drive Zebina from his throne. A battle 
was fought, in which Zebina was defeated, and ultimately he 
fell into the hands of Ptolemy, by whom he was put to death. 

By the issue of this battle, Cleopatra became mistress of all 
Byrm. b. c. 120. 

ANTIOCHUS GRTFUS. 

The youngest son of Cleopatra, Antiochus Grypus, was 
now nominally seated on the throne. Soon after, finding that 
Grypus was also disposed to claim the power as well as the 
name of king, Cleopatra prepared poison for him ; but having 
been forewarned of her design, the young king compelled her 
to drink the potion herself, which put an end to her wicked 
career. 

During eight years after the death of his mother, Antiochus 
Grypus reigned in peace. At the end of that time^ a half- 
brother, whom his mother had borne to Antiochus Sidetes, 
and who had been brought up at Cyzicus on the Propontis, 
whence his name of Antiochus Cyzicenus, appeared as a com- 
petitor for the crown j and after various conflicts, the brothers 
agreed, in b. c. 1 12, to divide the empire between them. 

It was during this struggle that Tryphena, wife of Grypus, 
demanded and obtained the murder of her sister, Cleopatra, 
wife of Antiochus Cyzicenes, as related in the History of the 
Egyptians. 

ANTIOCHUS ORTFUS AND ANTIOCHUS CTZICENUS. 

In virtue of this division of the empire, Antiochus Grypus 
reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus Cyzicenus at Damascu8| 
having for his portion Clselo-Syria and Phenicia. 
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In this peaceful interral the brothers aboDdoned themselves 
to those erQ excesses in which the fallen natare of man de* 
ligfits. Daring the period of their licentioosDess, and the 
precednaff stonn of war, John Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, 
increasea his power to soch an extent, that he became one of 
the most ^werfol inrinces of his age. Judea, Galilee, 
Samaria, with manj frontier places in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, owned his sway. When the conqueror besieged 
Samaria, Antiochos Cyzicenus marched to its relief j but he 
was met on the way by a detachment of the Jewish army un- 
der the command of Aristobulus, and totally routed, which 
victory raised the glory of the Asamonean princes to its height. 

The peace between Antiochus Grypus and his brother, 
Antiochos Cyzicenus, was not of long continuance. They 
again flew to arms, and while they were struggling for sole 
empire, Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and Graza, shook off the 
Sjrrian yoke ; while Theodorus caused himself to be acknow- 
leaged sovereign of Gradara and Amathus, and Zoilus pos- 
sessed himself of Dora and Straton's Tower, with other places 
and towns. 

During these distractions, b. c. 97, Grypus was assassi- 
nated by Heracleon, one of his vassals, after having reigned 
twenty-five years. He left ^ve sons, Seleucus Nicator, the 
eldest, by whom he was succeeded ; Antiochus and Philip, 
twins ; Demetrius Euchares ; and Antiochus Dionysius.' 

SELEUCUS MICATOB n. AND ANTIOCHUS CYZICENUS. 

On the death of his brother Grypus, Antiochus Cyzicenus 
seized Antioch, and redoubled his efibrts to ^ssess himself 
of the whole empire. But Seleucus, who was in possession of 
many strong cities, maintained himself against his uncle, and 
supported his rights. He met him in battle, defeated him, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. 

Seleucus now entered Antioch, and saw himself in posses- 
sion of the whole empire of Syria. But it soon slipped away 
from him. Antiochus Eusebes, son of Cyzicenus, who made 
his escape from Antioch when Seleucus entered, retired to 
Aradus, in Phenicia, where he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king. From thence, b. c. 93, he marched at the 
head of a large army,. engaged Seleucus, and obliged him to 
shut himself up in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, and abandon 
the rest to the conqueror. 
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ANTIOGHU6 EU8EBES. 

The cause of the fagitire prmce, Seleucus, was at first es- 
TX)used by the Mopsuestians with much zeal ; but Seleucus 
iiaviDg burdened tnem with taxes, they revolted, and invest- 
ing the palace in which he resided, set fire to it, and he and 
all his attendants perished in the flanies. 

Upon the death of Seleucus, his twin brothers, Antiochus 
and Philip, led all the troops they could collect against Mop- 
suestia, took it by assault, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
and razed it to the ground. On their return, however, they 
were encountered by Eusebes, on the banks of the Orontes, 
and their forces defeated. Antiochus perished in attempting 
to swim over the Orontes on horseback ; but Philip, having 
made a judicious retreat, and kept his forces together, was 
enabled yet to dispute empire with Eusebes. 

The better to establish himself upon the throne of Damas- 
cus, Eusebes had married Selene, the widow of Grypus. This 
gave offence to Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt, whose 
wife she had been till compelled by his mother, Cleopatra, to 
divorce her ; and that prince sent to Cnidas, for Demetrius 
Euchares, the fourth son of Grypus, and made him king of 
Damascus. Neither Philip nor Eusebes were at liberty to 
oppose the new king, beincf en^ged in war against each 
other. Philip, however, dauy gained strength, and at length 
defeated Eusebes, obliging him to quit Syria, and take refuge 
amon^ the Parthians, by which victory the Syrian empire 
was divided between Philip and Demetrius Euchares. 

PHILIP AND DEMETRIUS EUCHAEES. 

The brothers commenced their reim in peace ; but peace 
was of short duration. Demetrius, ambitious of possessing the 
whole empire, raised an army, and chased his brother from 
ihe throne of Antioch. He fled^to Straton, who was lord of 
Beroza, now Aleppo, and who. with the assistance of Zizus, 
an Arabian king, and the Partnian Mithridates, revenged the 
wrongs done to Philip. In a battle fought with Demetrius, 
he was taken prisoner, and sent as a present to the king of 
Parthia, in whose dominions he died. 

After this victory, Philip resumed his rule at Antioch. 
But peace was not for him. Eusebes, probably supported by 
the Parthian kinff, invaded the Syrian provinces bordering on 
Parthia, and quickly overran them. Philip hastened to oppose 
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him ; but whfle he was thus engaged in the north, a new 
rivnl appeared in the south. Antiochus Dionysius, brother 
of Phinp, and the yoongeat of the five sons of Grypus, seized 
oa Colo-Syria, ana chose Damascus for the seat of empire. 

PHILIP AND AMTIOCHUS DIONYSIUS. 

On ascending the throne, Antiochus Dionysius engaged in 
a war with Aretas, king of Arabia PetrsBa, leaving his do- 
minions at the mercy of Philip, who, by the treachery of Mi- 
lesius, commander of the castle, made himself master of Da- 
mascus. Milesius expected a large reward for his treachery, 
and being disappointeid, the first time Philip left the city he 
shut the gates against him, and kept the place for Dionysius, 
and delivered it up to him on his return out of Arabia. Philip 
then retired to Antioch, and Antiochus returned to renew the 
war in Arabia. 

In this seccMid expedition, Antiochus Dionysius led his 
army along the coasts of Palestine. Alexander Janns&us, now 
high priest, could not regard his approach with composure ; 
whence, to intercept his march, he ing an intrenchment from 
C^barzaba, afterwards Antipatras, to the sea, about sixteen 
miles, and he provided it with a wall and wooden towers, and 
garrisoned it with soldiers. But Antiochus burned the 
towers, forced his way through the garrison, and marched 
into Arabia, where he perish^ 

On the death of Antiochus, the Damascenes invited to the 
throne the very Arabian emir with whom they had been at 
war. This new king undertook an expedition against Alex- 
ander Jannaus, whmn he defeated at Adida ; but a treaty 
was afterwards concluded, and he retired from Judea. 

At length, the Syrians grew weary of the continual and 
minons contests oi the Seleucidian princes, and in order to 

Srid <^ them, they offered the crown of Syria to Tigranesi 
g of Armenia, which was accepted, b. c. 84. 

nOEARES. 

When Tigranes took possession ci the country, Philip fled, 
and Antiochus Eusebes withdrew to Cilicia, where he lived 
in obsearity until his death. Selene, wife of Eusebes, how- 
ever, retained Ptolemais, with part of C»lo-Syria and Phe- 
nicia, where she brought up her two sons, Antiochus Asiati- 
cos and Sdeucns Cybiosactes. On the death of Ptolemy La.- 
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thyrus, king of Egypt, Selene put in her claim to the crown,-' 
and sent her two sons to Rome to propitiate the senate in her 
favour. Being disappointed in her aim, she endeavoured to 
enlarge her dominions in Syria, and prevailed upon many 
cities to revolt from Tigranes. This produced a war. Ti- 
granes entered Syria at the head of a large army, and having 
compelled Selene to shut herself up in Ptolemais, he laid siege 
to that place, reduced it, and captured Selene, and put her to 
death. 

After this victory, Tigranes ruled over Syria in peace till 
the great war of the Romans in Asia Minor, against Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. Tigranes was early involved in this 
war, and in b. c. 69, he was compelled to withdraw his forces, 
to contend with the Romans nearer hdme. 

ANTIOCHXTS ASIATICUS. 

The withdrawal of the forces of Tigranes from Syria, gave 
Antiochus Asiaticus, son of Selene and Antiochus Eusebes, 
an opportunity of seizing the government ; and having con- 
tracted an alliance with Lucullus, the Roman general, he 
contrived to retain a part of the empire, until the arrival of 
Pompey in the east, b. c. 65. Antiochus Asiaticus humbly 
sued to be confirmed in his kingdom ; but Pompey refused, 
on the pretext that he was unable to defend the country 
against the Jews and Arabs, and that the Romans having 
overcome Tigranes, Syria belonged to Rome by right of con- 
quest. His dominions, therefore, together with Phenicia, be- 
came a Roman province. 

Thus, in the person of Antiochus Asiaticus, was deposed 
the last of a regal dynasty, descended from Seleucus Nicator, 
which had ruled Syria for 247 years ; that is, from b. c. 321, 
JO B. c. 65. 

"Power to the opprcMors of the world is dven, 
A might of which they dream not. Oh 1 the curse, 
To bo the awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Father and founder of exalted deeds j 
And, to whole nations bound in servile straits, 
The liberal donor of capacities 
More than heroic 1 this to Ite, nor yet 
Have sense of one connatural wish, nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks ; 
Winning no recompense but deadly hate 
With pttv mixed, astonishment with scorn \" 
♦ ♦ « « * 
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80 ProTideiice is served ; but, 

The totktd weapon of the skiee can send 

lOmninalion into deep, dark holda, 

Which the mild sonheam hath not power to pierce. 

Wordsworth. 

These lines are strikingly illustrative of the history of the 
Seleucidn. Power and empire were given unto this dynasty 
over their fellow men, above that of the surrounding nations. 
Their horn of power, branching out of the broken horn of 
Alexander, was stronger than that of its three compeers, 
representing Thrace, Cgypt, and Macedonia. The eastern 
world owned their sway, kings bowed down to them, and 
cities arose at their command. But there their glory ceases. 
Mankind were to them but mstruments to serve their ambition 
and their evil passions. Had the Seleucide been a race of 
able and enlightened princes, they might have diffused the 
lights of literature, arts, and science, over the regions of the 
east, and dispelled the gloom of ignorance with which it has 
ever been covered. But such was not their character. 
Throughout their whole history, war and the din of wai 
rings its awful sounds in the ears of the reader. Jew and 
Qentile, strangers and their own subjects, were alike, in turns, 
the objects of their pursuit in the field of battle.. Nor were 
their nearest kindreid forgotten in this destruction. Their 
latter history affords a sickening picture of human nature. It 
was truly a house divided against itself At length, their sub- 
jects, burning with deadly hatred towards their race, spurned 
them from the throne with scorn. Providence was on their 
side. Events were so marvellously brought about, that by a 
sudden and easy transition, their empire passed into the hands 
of others. That great and terrible wild beast with iron teeth 
and ten horns, Rome, rampant for empire, seized upon Syria 
as lawful prey. 

« Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth," PSa. 
IviiL 11. 
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THE COUNTBY AKD CITIES OF PAETHIA. 

PiLBTHiA, called by Strabo and Arrian Pftrthysea, originally 
comprised a small and mountainous country south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, between Hyrcania and Aria ; but the name was 
frequently applied to the countries included in the latter Par- 
thian empire. This empire was divided into satrapies, eighteen 
of which are enumerated, and it comprised likewise several 
small kingdoms, which preserved their own rulers, only that 
thev were tributary, such as Persis. 

It is difficult to define the boundaries of Parthia Proper, as 
they difiered at various times. In the days of Strabo, Parthia 
extended on the west as far as Rhagae and the Tapuri, to the 
Caspian passes, and included the districts of Komisene (Kumis) 
and Ghoarene (Khuar.) According to Pliny, it was bounded 
on the east by the Arii ; on the south by the Carmanii and 
Ariani ; on the west by the Pratitae ; and on the north by the 
Hyrcani. The chief city of Parthia was Hecatompylos, so 
called because of its hundred gates, or because all the roads 
in the Parthian dominions entered here, duintus Curtius* 
says, that it was founded by the Greeks ; but the name, which 
is Greek, is probably onty a translation of a native word. 
This was the metropolis of the empire, and the place where 
the first kings resided : but after they made themselves masters 
of Assyria, they passed the winter at Ctesiphon, a town on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, a little below Seleucia, and the 
summer at Ecbatana, in Hyrcania. 

In the days of the glory of the Persian empire, Parthia was 
29* 
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one of its provinces. By Herodotus the Parthians are classed 
in the sixteenth satrapy, along with the Chorasmians, Sog- 
dians, and Arians; that is, the people of I^owarazm, Samar- 
cand, and Herat He does not, however, mention the parti- 
cular province which these Parthians inhabited. See the 
History of the Persians. 

THB OEIGIN, GOVERNMENT, ETC., OP THE PA&THIAIIS. 

The origin of the Parthians has long been a matter of dis- 
. pute among the learned, the name Parthia and Parthians be- 
ing unknown to Asiatic historians. European writers gene- 
TaSy consider them as Scythian exiles, and assert that the term, 
in the ancient Scythian language, is significant of their wan- 
dering. Amongst these writers may be enumerated the au- 
thors of the Ancient Universal History, Ferguson, Rennel, 
Pinkerton, Gibbon, Bochart, and Heeren. None of these, 
however, have been able to trace the etymology of the word ; 
and if they had, it might still remain a question, whether that 
uppellation was assumed by the Parthians, or given them as 
a term of reproach by their Scythian neighbours. 

Both ancient and modern authors differ greatly as to the 
particular tribe of Scythians to which the Parthians belonged. 
The authors of thd Ancient Universal History say, that they 
were Gomerians, or Celts ; others will have them to have*been 
originally DahsB ; others, G^s, or Massagetse, who were the 
eastern, or Asiatic Scythians ; while Jornandes says they were 
Goths, and Heeren hints, that their origin was probably Tar- 
tarian. Strabo says, that Arsaces, the first Parthian king who 
revolted from Antiochus Theos, was a Scythian of the tribe of 
the Parni Dahas, who dweU on the south-east angle of the 
Caspian Sea, adjacent to Hyrcania ; and yet, in another place 
of his geography, he asserts, that the Parthians who dwelt 
upon the banks of the Tigris were formerly called CarduchL 

The practice of the Parthian horsemen, shooting their ar- 
4rows backwards with unerring aim, while in full flight from 
a pursuing foe, is deemed, by Dr. Forster, a decisive evidence 
that they were descended from the warriors of Scythia. This 
is refuted by Rennel, who says, that the practice was as much 
Persian as Parthian, as may be gathered from the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, although it be very commonly referred to the 
Parthians alone ; perhaps because it was so fatally experienced 
by the Roman army under Crassus. The Roman poets, who 
could utivei forget the fatal consequences of this method 
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of diflcharging their arrows, frequently aUude to k in their 
pages. Thus Virgil says, 

With backward bows the Paithians shall be thera. 
And, spuriing firom the fighl^ confess their fear. 

OSOBOIC IIL 

And Horace: 

The Roman dreads the Paithian's speed, 
His flying war and backward reed ; 
While death unheeded, sweeps away 
The world, his everlasting sway. 

By this latter poet, the Parthians are called Medes : 

Nor let the Median with nnpimished pride^ 
Beyond his bounds, O Cesar, dare to nde. 

In another ode he calls them Persians : 

Already the fierce Mede ^or Pendan) his* anas lerecoi^ 

Which wide extend the imperial sway, 

And bid the unwilling world obey: 

The haughty Indian owns his lears, 

And Scvthians, doubtful of their doom, 

Await the dread resolves of Rome. 

A.fler all the learned dust that has heen scattered abroad on 
this question, it would appear that the Parthians were not de- 
rived from a distant country. There is nothing in their man- 
ners, customs, religion, military discipline, or titles of the Par- 
thian sovereigns, that can lead to the supposition that they 
were of Scythian descent All these they possessed in com- 
mon with the Median and Persian tribes, who previously to 
them had the ruling power in Persia. They were, in iact, 
one of those numerous tribes which had from time immemorial 
dwelt in that extensive re^on. The very sense, says an emi- 
nent critic in geography, m which Strabo calls the Parthians 
Carduchians, is the same in which, in modem times, the 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, are often called English, after the 
inhabitants of the largest country ; and that geographer places 
Parthia, and the people so called, in the same putce where 
Herodotus had placed them four centuries before. No facts, 
sufficiently satisfactory, have yet been adduced to prove that 
the Parthians were originally a Scythian clan,so that they may 
be safely classed among the indigenous natives of Eeran, or 
Persia, m its largest acceptation. 

* This refiBTB to Cesar. 
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The Romaos represent the sovereigns of the P^rthians as 
ezceedinffly proud and haughty, assuming the title of king of 
kings, like the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs before 
them. The same title was also assumed by the Sassanian 
monarchs : and, indeed, the title has been always used by the 
sovereigns of Persia of every dynasty. At the present day, 
the title of ^ Shah in Shah," or king of kings, is assumed by 
the sovereigns of that country. Both Greek and Roman 
writers accuse the Parthian monarchs of demanding and re- 
ceiving divine honours. Thus, in allusion to the order which 
is maintained in a community of bees by mere instinct, Virgil 
says. 

Not Egypt. India, Paithia. Medu, moio 

With terTile awe their idd king adore.— Oboboic iv. 

These authors^ however, for^p^et that their own sovereigns 
and rulers sometunes claimed sunilar honours, and that they 
were commonly admitted into heaven, according to their 
mythology, as soon as dead, and ranked among the gods I 

The government of the Parthians was in every respect the 
same as that of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Meaes, and Per- 
sians — absolute and despotic in the highest degree. Their 
whole conduc^ was answerable to the lofty titles they assumed : 
for, not satisfied with the respect due to majesty, they obligedv 
all those whom they deigned to honour with an interview, to 
kiss the threshold, on their first entering the palace ; to pros- 
trate themselves before them, with their &ces on the ground ; 
and to acknowledge their majesty with some offering, as 
though they appeared, says Dio, before the great Jupiter. 

The constitution of the Parthians, says Heeren, was mon- 
archal-aristocratic, something like that of the Poles, in the 
period of the Jagellons., At Sie king's side sat a supreme state 
council, (senatus, in all probability what was called the megis- 
tarus^) who had the power of deposing the king, and the priv- 
ilege, it is supposed, of confirming his accession previous to 
the ceremony of coronation performed by the field-marshals 
{surenas.) The right of. succession was only so far determined 
as belonging to the house of the Arsacidse : the many pre-, 
tenders to which this uncertainty gave rise produced factions 
and domestic wars, doubly injurious to the empire when 
fomented and shared by foreigners. Success did not accom- 
pany the arms of Rome herself against Piirthia, until she had 
discovered the art of raising her own parties within the king- 
dom itself, by lending her support to pretenders. 
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The religion of the Parthians was the same wit)i that of the 
Persians. The sun, alike with the fire their own hands kin- 
dled, were the objects of their adoration. They believed that 
those who fell in battle enjoyed perpetual happiness ; a belief 
that stimulated them to the deadly strife of war, and that tended 
to smother the kindlier feeling of humanity. They were 
observers of their word, thinking it highly dishonourable to 
violate their engagements, or to deceive. In this respect, they 
deserve our imitation ; for truth is the bond of union, and the 
basis of human happiness. Without this virtue, there is no 
reliance upon language, no confidence in friendship, no secu- 
rity in promises and oaths. A Christian poet says : 

Sieze upon truth, where'er 'tis found, 
Amongst ^ova friends, amongst your fi)es, 
On Ckrislian, or on heathen g^round : 
The flower's divine where'er it grows. — Witrrs, 

That was a wise saying of Aristotle : We gain nothing by 
'lyingf, but the disadvantage of not being credited when we 
speak the truth. Christians are more especially bound to 
practise this virtue : " Wherefore putting away lying," says 
the apostle Paul to the Ephesian converts, and to us also, 
'^ speak every man truth with his neighbour :" and he adds, 
as a reason for adopting this holy line of conduct, emphati- 
cally, " for we are members one of another," Eph. iv. 25. 
Reader, in all thy actions, adopt this golden rule. 

The Parthians were a very warlike people, and they were 
esteemed the best horsemen and archers m the world ; to which 
allusion has already been made. The consul Crassus, when 
beinfif told by an astrologer that his expeditions against the 
Parthians would prove unsuccessful, by reason of tne ominous 
aspect of the constellation Scorpio, humorously replied, that 
he did not fear Scorpio, but Sagittarius, or the Archer. To 
their exercises of horsemanship and archery, the air and 
country greatly contributed, for the dry air, as Dio observes, 
seasoned their bows, and their plains aiforded scope for train- 
ing horses. From the age of twenty to fifty, they were all 
obliged to learn the military exercises, and to be ready at a 
short warning to take the field. 

There is one remarkable fact noticed by the Roman histo- 
rians respecting the Parthian armies; namely, the use of 
drums. They did not use trumpets, like other nations, but 
large hollow vessels of brass, covered with skins, such 98 our 
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kettledrums, which, being beat with hammere, yielded a war- 
like sound. 

The Parthians were so engrossed in the fearful art of war, 
that they utterly neglected agriculture, navigation, commerce, 
and the useful arts. On this subject, Heeren remarks : ^ With 
regard to Asiatic commerce, the Parthian supremacy was of 
importance, inasmuch as it interrupted the direct intercourse 
between the western and eastern countries; it being a ma.um 
of the Parthians, not to errant a passas^e through their country 
to any stranger. The destruction of the trade occurs in the 
third period of the empire, being a natural result of the many 
wars with Rome, and the distrust thence ensuing. The East 
India trade, in consequence, took another road, through Pal- 
myra and Alexandria, which were indebted to it for their 
splendour and prosperity. It is probable that this was the 
reason why excessive luxury took less hold on the Parthians 
than on the other ruling nations of Asia, notwithstanding 
their predilection for Grecian manners and literature, at that 
time generally prevalent throughout the east 
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AESACES, OR AKSHAK, OR ASCHEK. 

Arsaces was the founder of the Parthian monarchy. Ac- 
cording to some oriental writers, he was of the royal Persian 
race of the Achemenida^, and a descendant of Darius Codo- 
mannus ; according to others, by birth a Parthian. Strabo 
says, that he was the king of the Dahss before the revolt of 
Parthia ; and Syncellus, that he was a nobleman of Bactria. 

It has been seen in the History of the Seleucidae, that Ar- 
saces revolted from the rule of the Syrian monarchs, and es- 
tablished himself on the throne of Partbia. It is from this 
epoch that the Parthians reckoned the recovery of their lib- 
erty, and hence the commencement of the Parthian empire 
is dated b. o. 229. 

After this, Arsaces reduced Hyrcania, and some of the 
neighbouring provinces, and was slain, at last, after seven 
years* reign, according to Khondemir, in a battle with Ariar- 
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thes IV., king of Gappadocia. b. c. 222. He was succeeded 
by a son of the same name. 

A&8ACE6, OR ARSHAK IL 

Arsaces il carried on a fierce war with Andoehus the 
Great, king of Syria, who at length relinquished to him the 
provinces of Parthia and Hyrcania, on the condition of as- 
sisting^ him to recover the rest (See the History of the Se- 
ieucidse, page 287.) He died b. c. 195, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

PRUPATIUS, OR 8CHABOUR, OR PADESHAHX BVZUSK, 

concerning whom nothing more is known than that he reigned 
fifteen years, and left three sons behind him, namely, Phraates, 
Mithridates, and Artabanus. Priapatius bequeathed his crowa 
to his eldest son, Phraates. b. a 287. 

PHRAATES, OR BAHARAM, OR FffiOVZ. 

Phraates is said to have reduced the Mardi, one of the most 
warlike nations of the east, who lived unsubdued till the days 
of Alexander. He also reduced other Median tribes. lie 
died B. c. 168, after a reijm of twelve years. 

Phraates left many children ; but having the welfare of the 
kingdom at heart, he be<}ueathed the crown to his brother, 
who had given many mstances of wisdom, probity, and 
courage. 

MlTHRnUTES, OR FDtOUZ. 

Mithridates reduced the Bactrians, Persians, Modes, Elam- 
ites, and extended his dominions into India, even beyond the 
conquests of Alexander. He also defeated, and took Deme- 
trius Nicator, king of Syria, prisoner, & c. 141, and obtained 
possession of Mesopotamia and Babylonia; so that he be- 
came master of all the provinces between the Euphrates and 
the Ganges. 

The reign of Mithridates is usually considered as the sum- 
mit of Parmian grandeur ; and he excelled not less as a states- 
man and legislator, than as a warrior. But neither his wis- 
dom nor his valour could ward off the blow of the irresistible 
conqueror, death: he died b. c. 131, bequeathing his crown 
to his son Phraates, or Firouz. 
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FHEAATE8, OR FIKOmE IL 

Immfld lately after the accession of Phraates, his kiDgdom 
was invaded by Antiochus Sidetes, under pretence of deUver- 
ing his brother Demetrius from captivity. Sidetes was at finst 
•occMsful, and stripped Phraates of au the conquests in the 
late reign, and confined him to the circumscribed limits of the 
first. P^uthian kingdom. Afterwards, however, Phraates re- 
trieved his afilairs, and cut off Sidetes with his army. See the 
History of the Seleucids, page 334. 

Flushed with this victory, Phraates resolved to invade Sy- 
ria ; but while he was making the necessary preparations, he 
became involved in a war at home with his Scythian neigh- 
bours. He had called this people to his assistance against 
Sidetes ; bat that prince being overcome, he reftised to pay 
them for their services. Enraged at his conduct, the Scy- 
thians fell upcm his country, and committed the most fearful 
nvages on every hand.* In order to strengthen himself 

Jinst so powerful an enemy, Phraates took into his service 
the Greek mercenaries who had been made prisoners at 
the overthrow of Sidetes. This was a £ital measure. The 
'Greeks had been treated by the Parthians with gteat barbar- 
ity during their captivity, and resolved to revenge themselves 
upon that people. Accordingly, in the first engagement, they 
went over to the Scythians in a body, and in conjunction with 
them they destroyed the Parthian army, killed Phraates, and 
desolated his dominions, b. c. 334. 

Having satiated their revenge, both the Gredcs and Scy- 
thians returned to their own countries. 

A&TABANUS, OR ARDEVAN. 

Artabanus, or Ardevan, uncle of the deceased monarch, 
•took possession of the crown ; but he was slain also, not many 
da3r8 after, by a Scythian tribe of the Thogarians. 

Artabanus was succeeded by his son. 

Pacorus, hearing of the exploits of the Romans, sent am- 
bassadors to Sylla, then, about b. c. 93, in Cappadocia, whi- 
ther he had been sent by the Roman senate, to reinstate Ario- 
barzanes in his kingdom, after he had been dethroned by 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. The Parthians, though the 
most warlike and wealthy nation in Asia, were at tlmt time 
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-little known to the Romans: Sylla was, therefore, overjoyed 
«t the circumstance of receiving ambassadors from so gallant 
a nation. In his aadience, he affected great state. Assum- 
ing the middle seat of honour, he pla^ Ariobarzanes on 
his right hand, and the Parthian ambassador on his left 
This gave offence to Parthian majesty. On the return of the 
•ambassador, Pacorus caused him to be beheaded, for degrad- 
ing the dignity of the Parthian monarch to a Roman prsBtor. 
Notwithstanding, he renewed the alliance with Luculius, an- 
other Roman prstor, about b. c. 69. 

Pacorus reigned during a period of fifty-three years \ he 
died B. c. 68, and his son ascended the throne. 

' * PHRAATES ni., OR, KHOSROU. 

In the beginning of his reign, Phraates espoused the cause 
of Tigranes, son of Tigranes the Great, kmg of Armenia. 
He cave him his daughter in marriage, and, invading Arme- 
pia, laid siege to Artaxata on his behalf; but when Pompey 
approached, about b. c. 66, he deemed it advisable to renew 
with him the alliance which his father had made at first with 
3ylla, and afterwards with Luculius. 

Phraates was murdered, after a reign of twelve years, by 
his own sons Orodes and Mithridates, b. o. 56. 

ORODES. 

The elder brother first took possession of the throne, but 
he was soon expelled by Mithridates, his brother, and partner 
in crime. 

MTIHREDATES n. 

The reign of Mithridates was brief He rendered himself 
odious by his cruelties, and was in his turn obliged to aban- 
don the kingdom, and take shelter with Gabinius, governor 
of Syria. ^ 

SECOND NOTICE OF ORODES. 

' On the flight of Mithridates, Orodes was replaced on the 
throne by the mrena^ or generalissimo of the Parthian troops. 
Gabinius was persuaded to undertake the restoration of Mith- 
ridates ; but after he had passed the Euphrates, being offered 
a princely sum to restore Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of 
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£gypt, the cornipt governor abandoned Mithridates. Ren- 
dered desperate by lus miefortonee, Mithridates collected what 
forces he could, and retired into Seleucia, where he was be- 
sieged by his brother Orodes, who forced him to surrender, 
and cruelly put him to death, being himself an eye-witness 
of his execution. 

Soon after his re-establishment on the throne, b. c. 54, Oro- 
des was unexpectedly invaded, in a time of profound peace, 
by the Roman proconsul Crassus, throuffh motives of the most 
sordid avarice. Having crossed the Euphrates by a bridge 
of boats, Crassus entereid the Parthian territories, and com- 
menced hostilities. Having made no preparation for their 
defence, the P&rthians were easily driven out of all Mesopo- 
tamia. But there his conquests ended. By some strauge 
blunder, instead of pursuring his career, Crassus repassed the 
Euphrates in the beginning of the autumn, leaving only 7000 
foot and 100 J horse to garrison the places he had taken: he 
put his army into winter quarters in Syria. This hasty re- 
treat gave the Parthians time to recover from their terror, 
and to collect forces for their defence. 

The issue of this unjust invasion of Parthia was most disas- 
trous to the invader. In the next campaign, b. c. 53, Crassus, 
with his son and the greatest part of his army, were destroyed 
at Carrhffi, in Mesopotamia, chieiljr by the policy of the sure* 
na, or generalissimo of the P&rthian forces. It is said that 
the Romans lost 20,0^0 men killed, and 10,000 who were 
taken prisoners in this campaign. The prisoners continued 
in captivity among the Parthians, and contracting marriages, 
became identified with them, as may be learned from Horaca 
Deploring the degeneracy of his country, he says. 

O nune of country, once how laered deem'd; 
O sad reverse of manners, once esteem'd 1 
While Rome her ancient majesty maintainM, 
And in his capitol while Jove imperial reign'd, 
Could they to foreign spousals meanly yield 
Whom Crassus led with honour to the field 1 
They have to their harbarian lords allied, 
Grown old in hostile arms beneath a tyrant's pride. 

Dion Cassius, an experienced soldier and judicious histo- 
rian, observes on this campaign of Crassus, that the Roman 
army were either ignorant of what ought to be done, or un* 
able to execute it ; adding, that they seemed to be blinded and 
persecuted by some divinity, who disabled them from using* 
their understandings or tlieir arms. The Divinity whose 
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power was thus visible to this heathen writer was, doubtless, 
the one true God, who revenged thereby the sacrilegious 
plunder and profanation of his holy temple ; an act which 
Crassus had committed in his march towards Parthia. 

When the battle of Carrhas was fought, Orodes was in 
Armenia, celebrating the nuptials of Pacorus, his son, with a 
daughter of the king of Armenia, He was overjoyed at 
receiving the head of his foe Crassus, and at hearing of the 
overthrow of the Roman forces. But his good fortune led 
him into crime. Under the influence of envy, he believed 
himself eclipsed by the lustre of the surena, and ungratefully 
put him to death soon after, placing Pacorus, his favourite 
son, at the head of the army, in his stead. So true it is, that in 
every age and nation 

With &me in just proportion envy grows : 

The man that makes a character nuikes fiies. — ^Touno. 

Orodes was punished for his crime by a succession of ad- 
verse events. He invaded Syria unsuccessfully, which was 
saved by the bravery of Cicero and Cassius : and Ventidius, 
the lieutenant of Antony, in b. c. 38, defeated the Parthian 
army, slew Pacorus, the king^s son, and thereby fully re- 
venged the death of Crassus and the Roman army, who fell 
fifteen years before, and on the same day of the year. 

In proportion as Orodes had been elated at the overthrow 
of Crassus, so was he cast down at the defeat and death of 
his son Pacorus. He could rejoice at the death of an enemy, 
and mock at the blood-stained corse ; but when the arrow of 
death smote one dear unto him, he felt the deadly pansf of se- 
paration. For some time, reason held but a doubtful sway 
over his actions ; but at length the ^loom wore away, and he 
associated Phrates, his eldest son, with him in the kfngdom. 

Phrates was a monster of iniquity. He no sooner saw 
himself vested with sovereign authority, than he caused all 
his brothers by the daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of 
Syria, to be put to death. Orodes resenting this, Phraates at- 
tempted his life also, by poison ; and this failing, he caused 
him to be stifled in his bed. b. c. 36. 

PHRAATES rv., OR KHOSROU H. 

The crimes which Phraates committed before his sole sov- 
ereignty formed but part of a fearful tragedy. Having as- 
cended the throne, he despatched all his brothers, thirty in 
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number. He exercised the same cruelty, also, over the no- 
bility, and even slew his own sod, lest the discontented Par- 
thians should nlace him on the throne. His conduct was so 
oppressive, and the lives of his subjects rendered so precari- 
ous, that many of the nobles quitted the kingdom, and put 
themselves under the protection of Antony, in Syria. 

Amon^ these Parthian refugees, was one Monoesis, a man 
of great distinction, who, having gained the ccmfidence of An- 
tony, prevailed upon him to engage in a war with Phraates. 
The Uoman general invaded M^ia, with deam to reduce 
that country first, and from thence invade Par^ia. But he 
was unsuccessful After penetrating 300 miles into the coun- 
try, he was compelled to retreat before the forces of PhraateS| 
who cut off great numbers in their flight, and at length de* 
feated them in a pitched battle on the borders of Araienia, 
with a loss little inferior to that of Crassus. b. c. 35. 

After this victory, Phraates reduced all Media and Arme- 
nia, restoring Artaxias, the son of Artabazus, to the throne of 
the latter kingdom, who had been driven from it by Antony. 
But the triumphs of Phraates were momentary. Elated with 
success, he oppressed his subjects more cruelly than hereto- 
fore, whence the Parthian nobility conspired against him, and 
placed Tiridates, one of their own body, on the throne. 

These occurrences took place in the year, b. c. 31 ; but 
the next year Phraates returned into Parthia with a large 
army, dented his rival, and recovered his crown. Tiri(ktes 
retired into Syria, where Augustus found him after the death 
of Antony, and was solicited by him to lend his assistance 
against Phraates. At the same time, ambassadors arrived from 
Phraates to solicit the assistance of Augustus against his rival 
Augustus received them both in a friendly manner, without 
intending to assist either. His policy was purely Roman. He 
sought rather to incense them against each other with fair 
promises, and thereby weaken the power and strength of that 
formidable empire. With this view, he gave Tiridates leave 
to continue in Syria tUl he should be able to contend with his 
rival ; accepting from him a son of Phraates, who had fallen 
into his hands. 

Having^ collected a number of forces, Tiridates returned 
into Parthia, and once more chased Phraates from his throne. 
Phraates had recourse to the Scythians, who reinstated him 
in his kingdom, and supported him in it with a great army. 
Tiridates, with his coadjutors, now fled to Rome, to implore 
the assistance of Augustus. He offered to hold the kingdom 
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as a vassal of Rome. It is probable tbat Tiridates would have 
succeeded iu his designs ; but he was prevented by Phraates. 
Hearing that Tiridates had fled to Rome, he despatched am- 
bassadors there also, and by agreeing to restore the Roman 
captives and standards that had been taken from Crassus and 
Antony, he averted the threatened blow. He gave also four 
of his sons to Augustus, as hostages for the performance of 
the conditions required, through dread of hia subjects desert- 
ing him in a firesh Roman war, rather than through terror of 
the name of Augustus, as Justin reports, and Horace signs, 
in a fulsome panegyric of that ruler. 

" Who shall the fidthleas Parthian dread, 

The freezing «nnie8 of the north 1 

Or the fierce youth, to battle bred, 

Whom horrid Grermany brings forth 1 
Who shall regard the war of cruel Spain, 
If Cesar live secure— if Cesar reign 1 

" Safe in his vineyard toils the hind, 

Weds to the widow'd elm his vine, 

Till the sun sets his hill behind, 

Then hastens joyful to his wine, 
And in his gayer hour of earth imploies 
Thy godhead to protect and bless nis stores. 

" To thee he chaunts the sacred song. 

To thee the rich tibation pours ; 

Thee, placed his household sods among, 

With solemn daily prayer adores : 
So Castor and great Hercules of old 
Were with her gods by grateful Greece enroll'd" 

The Parthians, in their base compliances to majesty, never 
exceeded this Roman adulation. 

Freed from the danger of a Roman invasion, Phraates 
deemed himself secure. But vengeance pursued and over- 
took him in his own &mily — that &mily ^hich he had deso- 
lated. His illegitimate son, Phraatices, was placed on the- 
throne by his ambitious mother, Thermusa, after having ad- 
ministered poison to the guilty monarch, a. n. 4. 

Dr. Hales observes that Phraates, whom he designates as 
a monster of cruelty, was contemporary with Herod the 
Great, whom he resembled in this trait of his character. He 
had given an asylum at Seleucia to the venerable and unfor- 
tunate Hyrcanus, king of Judea, in his exile. When Herod 
sent an embassy to Phraates, to permit Hyrcanus to return to 
Jerusalem, the Parthian king tried to dissuade him from 

30* 
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going home : but in mn : be returned, and was aaerificed 
aome time after to tbe wicked policy of the Idumean. 

Tbe autbor of tbe Seblaritdi, notices tbat the Prince of 
Peace, Jems Chriit, was bom during the reign of Phraates. 
which period was thus eminently signalized by such cruel 
tyrants: an erent which tbe oporened world might have 
bailed in the language of tbe angels who stooped from heaven 
to announce it to tb shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem : 
^ Glory to God in the bigheet, and on earth peace, good will 
towara men/' Luke iL 14 

PHRAATICES. 

Phraatices bad scarcely^ taken his seat upon the throne of 
Pftrtbia, when tbe Parthians drove him from it into banish- 
ment, and pkced Orodes n. thereon in his stead. 

ORODES n. 

Orodes was generally hated for bis cruel and savage tem- 
per, and, after reigning during the space of eleven years, he 
was destroyed ara bauiuet a. d. 15. 

On the death of Orodes, the Pitrtbians sent ambassadors to 
Rome, entreating Aurastus to send one of the sons of Phraates 
to rule over them. Tne emperor readily despatched Yonones, 
or Narses. 

VONONES, OR NARSES. 

This prince was received with every demonstration of joy ; 
but as he affected the Roman manners and dress, the Par* 
tbians soon crew weary of him, and invited Artabanus, king 
of Media, who was likewise of the house of Arsaces, to take 
possession of the crown, with which invitation he readily 
complied, a. d. 18. 

ARTABANUS, OR ARDEVAN IL 

In coming to take possession of his new crown, Artabanus 
was met on the frontiers by Venones, and defeated ; but he 
raised a second army, and obtained a complete victory over' 
his rival, who retired successively to Armenia, Syria, and 
Cilicia, in which latter country he was finally killed by a 
Roman soldier. 

Artabanus followed the line of policy which so many of 
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the Parthian kings had recently adopted to their own de- 
struction — ^that of cruelty. His removal was therefore soon 
resolved upon. Some of the Parthian nobility sent privately 
to Rome for Phraates, one of the hostages who had been 
delivered to Augustus. The deputies represented, that the 
Parthians were ripe for insurrection, and that a descendant 
of Arsaces, supported by Rome, and seen on the banks of the 
Euphrates, would occasion an inmiediate revolt. Tiberius, 
who had succeeded Augustus, was glad of an opportunity of 
raising new disturbances in Parthia, and he immediately de- 
spatched Phraates to recover his father's kingdom ; but that 
prince, on his arrival in Syria, was cut off by death. 

Tiberius did not abandon the enterprise. He set up 
Tiridates, another prince of the royal family, and wrote to 
Mijthridates Iberus, requesting him to invade Armenia with 
his brother Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, and by that means 
to draw Artabanus out of his oWn kingdom. This plan was 
successful. Artabanus hastened into Armenia to defend that 
part of his dominions, but was twice defeated, and he was at 
length obliged to take refuge among the Carmanians and 
Hyrcanians. 

Upon the retreat of Artabanus, Yitellius, governor of Syria, 
advanced with his legions to the banks of the Euphrates: 
and, having crossed the river on a bridge of boats, caused 
Tiridates to be proclaimed king of Parthia. 

TntlDATES. 

The new monarch was welcomed by the Parthian nobility, 
and Yitellius repassed the Euphrates with his legions, and 
retired into Syria. He was, however, no sooner gone, than 
Phraates and Hiero, two Parthian nobles, out of envy to 
Tiridates' minister, Abdageses, recalled Artabanus, and with 
the aid of the Scythians, Dahee, and Sacs, reestablished him 
on the throne. Tiridates first retired into Mesopotamia, with 
the intention of raising^ forces sufficient to contest the crown ; 
but he was abandoned by those he led thither, and was com- 
pelled to retire into Syria. 

SECOND NOTICE OF AB.TABANUS, OB. ARDEVAN Q. 

Had Artabanus been wise, it is probable that he might 
now have retained the throne of Parthia in peace. Renew- 
ing his cruelties, however, his subjects once more conspired 
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against him, and compelled him to take refuge in the domin« 
ions of Izates, king of the Adiabeniana Jxatea entertained 
him hospitably, and by his intercession reinstated him on 
the throne of Parthia, after he had, by solemn oath, promised 
to fornve those who had taken up arms against him. This 
second lesson was effectual to his reformation. From this 
time he gOTemed his subjects with equity and moderation, 
and, after a reign of thirt^r years, he died, leaving behina 
lum seven sons. By his will, Artabanus appointed Bardanes, 
his second son to succeed him. a. d. 48. 

BARDANES. 

Bardanes was an ungrateful monster. Forgetful of the 
obligations his family owed to Izates, he made war upon that 
prince, because he refused to assist him in a war with the 
Romans. This ingratitude wad resented by the Parthian 
nobility. Incensed thereby, they rose in arms against him 
and slew him, and raised Gotarzes to the throne, in opposi- 
tion to Meherdates, grandson of Phraates, whose cause was 
advocated by a party among the P&rthian nobility, a. d. 47. 

GOTAEZE& 

Qotarzes commenced his reign in cruelty. He grievously 
oppressed those who adhered to Meherdates, which caused 
them to look to Rome for succour. A deputation was sent 
privately to the emperor Claudius, soliciting him to send 
Meherdates to reign over them. Claudius readily complied 
with their request, and having exhorted Meherdates to gov- 
ern with equity and moderation, he dismissed him, and wrote 
to Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, enjoining him to attend 
the young prince to the banks of the Euphrates. 

Agreeable to his instructions, Cassius drew together his le- 
gions, and marched with him to Zeugma, where the river was 
then fordable. At this place he encamped, and being joined 
by Abgarus, king of Edessa, and many Parthian chieS, he ex- 
horted Meherdates to execute his design without delay, lest 
the Parthians should alter their conduct towards him, and join 
his competitor. 

This was sound advice ; but it was frustrated by the treach- 
ery of Abgarus, who, although he had espoused the inter- 
est of Meherdates openly, was secretly attached to Gotarzes. 
Abgarus detained JVfeherddles many days, and then prevailed 
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upon him to pass through Armenia, (which, as winter was 
already commenced, was for the most part covered with snow,) 
instead of entering Mesopotamia, though he was on the very 
borders of that country. 

As Meherdates came down into the champaign country, 
wearied with the deep snow, he was met by Carrlumes, a lead- 
ing man among the Parthians, at the head of some reinforce- 
ments. Thence he crossed the Tigris, passed through the 
country of the Adiabenians, and made himself master of the 
Nineveh and the strong castle of Arbela. But here his suc- 
cesses ended. Having offered sacrifices on Mount Sambulos, 
to the gods of the place, especially to Hercules, Gotarzes came 
and encamped in the plain, with tne river Carmoe between him 
and Meherdates. While encamped before each other, Abgarus, 
king of the £dessans, went over to Gotarzes, and his example 
was followed by many others ; so that when the armies joined 
issue, Meherdates was easily overthrown. He himself was 
taken prisoner, and Gotarzes directed his ears to be cut off, 
in contempt of the Romans. 

Gotarzes did not long survive his victory. He died soon 
after, and was succeeded by Vonohes, at that time governor 
of Media. 

VONONES n. 

The reign of Vonones was brief and inglorious, whence 
no records are left of it by ancient historians. He was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom, a. d. 50, by Vologeses, son of Gotar- 
zar, according to Josephus ; and of Vonones, according to 
Tacitus. 

yOJLOGSSES 

In the beginning of his reign, Vologeses invaded Armenia, 
and made himself master of Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the 
two chief cities of that kingdom. Rhadamistus, an Iberian 
usurper, then upon the throne of Armenia^ fled before him, , 
and upon his retreat Vologeses declared his brother, Tirida- 
tes, king of that country. This led to a war with the Ro- 
mans. Domitius Corbulo, charged by Nero with the defence 
of Armenia, expelled Tiridates, and placed Tigranes, a Cap- 
padocian, on the throne in his stead. Incensed at this, Volo- 
geses collected a great army, for the purpose of making a de- 
scent on the Roman proviaces, la this, however, he was 
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thwarted, chiefly by the activity of Corbulo, and he was com- 
pelled to humble hmiself to Nero, upon which the ancient al- 
liance of the two empires was renewed. 

From this time, no mention is made of Vologeses till about 
A. D. 68, when he made an offer of assisting Vespisian in the 
Jewish war with an army of 40,000 cavalry. Vespasian de- 
clined the offer, but renewed the ancient treaties with the Par- 
thians, dismissed the ambassadors, loaded with presents, and 
maintained, during the reign of Vologeses, a good under- 
standing with the Parthians. 

Being disengaged from all foreign and domestic wars, Vo- 
logeses commenced building a city, which he called after his 
own name, Vologesocerta, or " the city of Vologeses ;" but 
death prevented him from completing the work. He died 
A. D. 69, and was succeeded by his son Artabanus. 

A&TABANUS m. 

In opposition to Vespasian, this new monarch of Parthia 
espoused the cause of the counterfeit Nero ] but the emperor 
did not deem it prudent to resent the affront, the kingdom of 
Parthia being in a flourishing condition, and the Roman pro- 
vinces weakened by a recent irruption of the Alani, a barba- 
rous people of Scythia, inhabiting the countries adjacent to 
the river Tanats. 

Artabanus formed a design of invading Armenia ; but he 
died before he could put it into execution, a. d. 77. 

PACO&T7S u. 

Pacorus u., the son of Artabanus, succeeded to the throne, 
and during a long reini, preserved a strict friendship with 
the Romans; whence he was enabled to improve the internal 
condition of the Parthian empire. He died a. d. 107, and 
was succeeded by Chosroes. 

CHOSROES, OR KH08&XJ. 

On ascending the throne, Chosroes invaded Armenia, ex- 
pelled Exadares, who had been appointed king of that coun- 
try by the emperor Trajan, and placed his eldest son, Partha- 
masiris, on the throne in his stead. As this was an open vio- 
lation of the treaties subsisting between the two empires, a 
war was commenced by Trajan, in which Chosroes lost the 
richest provinces of the Parthian empire; but Trajan dying 
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immediately afler his conquests, his successor, Adrian, volun- 
tarily relinquished all the provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
withdrew the Roman garrisons from Mesopotamia, and con- 
cluded a peace, which Chosroes faithfully observed during 
the remainder of his reign. He died a. d. 166, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Yologeses. 

VOLOGESES n. 

In the reign of Vologeses ii., the Alani invaded Media, 
then subject to the Parthians, and committed great devasta- 
tions ; but they were prevailed upon, with rich presents, sent 
them by Vologeses, to return home. 

Yologeses, in his turn, invaded Armenia and Syria, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius ; but the Romans made a severe re- 
taliation under Statius Priscus in Armenia, and Cassius, in 
connexion with Martins Verus, in the Parthian territories; 
so that he was finally compelled to acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of Rome, on condition of not being molested in the east- 
ern provinces beyond the Euphrates, which was the common 
boundary of the two empires. 

These are the only two leading events recorded of the reign 
of Vologeses n. Soon after peace was concluded, he was car- 
ried off by death, a. d. 194. 

VOLOGESES m. 

This prince was the nephew of the preceding monarch. 
He espoused the cause of Ni^er, the rival of the emperor Se- 
verus, which involved him m a war with Rome. Severus 
overran the Parthian dominions, and captured Ctesiphon ; but 
he had no sooner recrossed the Euphrates, than Vologeses re- 
covered all the provinces, except Mesopotamia, which Severus 
had reduced. 

Soon after, Vologeses was engaged in a war, destructive to 
his subjects, with his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by 
some of the nobility, attempted to rob him of his crown. Vo- 
logeses gained several victories over his brother and rebel- 
lious sul^ects; but he died before he could bring this civil 
war to a conclusion, a. d. 216. 

ARTABANUS TV» 

This prince, who had a numerous army at his command, 
seized the throne on his brother's death, in utter disregard ot 
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the better claim which Tiridetes, his elder brother, had to the 
honour. 

After hia acceesion, Artabanus was drawn into a war with 
the Romans by the treachery of CaracaUa, who sent an em- 
bassy desiring his daughter m marriage. Pleased with the al- 
liance, Artabanus readily agreed, and went to meet him with 
the chief of the nobility and his best troops, all unarmed. 
fiut Caracalla perfidiously fell upon the peaceable multitude, 
and massacred and took many of them prisoners. Artabanus 
escaped, and in revenge raised a mighty army, and carried 
war and devastation into Syria. He was met by Macrinua, 
A. D. 217, after the assassination of Caracalla, with a mighty 
army also, and the two armies contended with each other for two 
days with great fury, without any decisive advantage on either 
siaa At fenffth, when Artabanus was going to renew the 
battle on the uird day, declaring he woidd continue it till the 
Parthians or Romans were utterly destroyed, Macrinus sent 
a herald to inform him that Caracalla, the object of his indig- 
nation, was dead, and to propose peace. The Parthian king 
readily agreed to this proposal, on the restoration of the pri- 
soners so treacherously taken, and repayment of his expenses 
in the war. 

But the term of the Parthian empire was drawing to a close. 
The flower of the Parthian army being destroyed in this 
struggle with the Romans, Artaxeres, a gallant Persian, en- 
couraged his countrymen to seize this opportunity of shak- 
ing off the Parthian yoke. Upon the news of this revolt, Ar- 
tatanus marched with speed to suppress it A battle ensued, 
which is said to have continued for three successive days, 
when the Parthians were defeated, and Artabanus taken and 
put to deatL 

By the issue of this battle, the Parthian -empire was sub- 
vert^ : the Parthians became vassals to a nation which had 
before ruled over them, but which had been subject to them 
during the space of 454 years; namely, from b. c. 229, to 
A. n. 225. See the History of the Persians. 

"Wheieiithcfitme 
"Which the vain-glorious mighty of the earth 
8e^ to etnrnize 7 Oh ! the fiuntest sound 
From time's light footr&U, the minutest wave 
That swells the flood of ages, whelms in nothing 
The unsubstantial bubble. Ay, to-day 
Stem is the tyrant's mandate, led the gaze 
ThaA flashes desolation, strong the ana 
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That seatten multitodai. TcMaotroir eomm f"' 
That mandate it a thnnderikeal that died '. 
In ages past ; that gaxe, a transient lUih 
On wfaicli the midnight dosed ; aad Mi that' mm 
The worm has made his meali" ' • - - > 

Mighty as the P&fthian empixe was, time hiu long, borna 
it away upon the bosom of its everflowing stream. The pride 
and the strength of its monarchs have long nSngled with the 
dust of the earth. Tyrants as they were, the sterner tyrant 
death has long laid them prostrate by his irresistible stroke. 
C^ what avail, then, were their deadly struggles for power 
and empire 7 Of what value the glittering crown which they 
oft sought to obtain or defend in Uie field of battle? Could 
they arise from the sleep of death to answer these questions, 
with the curled lip of scorn they would, doubtless, mock at 
human grandeur, and exclaim, << All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 

This brief history of the Parthians presents a fearful pic- 
ture of human action to the efaze of tjie Christian reaOBr. 
He therein sees to what an awiul degree his species have dai- 
parted from his Maker. Made holy, and upright, and lovely 
as are the angels of heaven, they Ml from that lofty height, 
and became tose, and even demoniac. One constant strug- 
gle for power and dominion over his species has been the 
kading feature of mankind in all ages. To obtain this, they 
have ^en well pleased to view the carnas^e of the battle field : 
they have exulted over the slaughter of tens^ of thousands. 
Even now the demon of war rages in the earth 1 Even now, 
the sword is ready to leap from the scabbard to renew the 
carnage of the battle field 1 Even now, the nature of man is 
the same as in the da3rs of old 1 But not all mankind are 
ready to go dtt to battle. There are those vi^^ washed in 
the blood of the Redeemer, and sanctified by the ^race of Grod's 
Holy Spirit, know what is due to man as a bromer. 

Eternal Spirit ! u&iveisal God 1 
Power inaccessible to human thoiurht, 
Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
To furnish— 

Accomplish thoathfiirnomber; and conclude 
Time's weaiy course I Or i^ by thv decree. 
The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy word prevaO, 
Oh I let thy word prevail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the law, 
As it is written in thy holy book, 
Throughout all lands: let every nation hear 
VOL. IV. 31 
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Tlie high behest, and e^ery heart obey ; 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy wUl 
And persevere in good, that thej shall rise. 
To have a nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
Father of good 1 this prayer in bounty grant, 
In merey grant it to toy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, shall persecution cease 
And eiuel wars expire. The way is mailed, 
Hie guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 

WOBDeWOBTI. 
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